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Love ‘- 


Luminous Silence. ” 
Shadowless ‘Tranquillity. “> 
The earth at rest beneath the shining bosom 
of the dying day slowly resolving into the “Oo 


deeper stillness of the gloaming “> 
The bright chalice of the twilight brims « 
full with passion. ” 


OhLove! Her innocent bosom rising and 
falling with what deeper breathing , respon- 
sive to the ardent passion that oppresses me.’d 


Oh Love! The perfume of her presence . 
Oh Love! Oh poignant extasy! - 


Death: You have forgotten me. I, too, am here - 


Howard Pyle . 
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THE AWAKENING OF A NATION. 


BY CHARLES F LUMMIS 
SECOND PAPER. 


gT has pleased that cer- 
tain class of histori- 
ans whose emotions 
swell with distance 
and the dark to depict 
the Spaniard as hav- 


ing destroyed some 





Utopian civilization 
of the Aztees and re- 
placed it with his in- 
ferior own. To this 
amiable freak of pre- 
judice and the arm- 
chair there is but one 
competent 

go and see. 


answer 
In sci- 
ence, at least, we are 
lapsing from that fine 
honesty of the good 
old times when it was 
deemed perfectly fit 
to play Recording Angel to lands and 
peoples we had never clapped eye on. 
Thanks to the non-romantie school, 
wherein Lewis H. Morgan and his suc- 
cessors have replaced closet guess-work 
and rhetorical trances with common- 
sense and documentary research and the 
field, we know now just what the ‘‘em- 
pire”? of ‘‘ Montezuma” was. It is in- 
structive to stand here in the heart of 
what was once the chief pueblo of the 


Nahuatl confederacy — of tribes banded 
for immunity in robbing their neighbors 
—and look and remember. 

Civilization is measured by its fruits of 
hand and head and heart. Just yonder 
was the reeking teocalli, upon whose pyr- 
amid five hundred captives in a day had 
their still contracting hearts flung be- 
fore Huitzilopochtli, and their carcasses 
kicked down the staircase to be ceremoni- 
ally devoured by the multitude—where 
stands now the largest Christian church 
in America, and one of the noblest. To 
the left, on the ground where dwelt the 
war-chief—head of a government whose 
principal politics was to massacre, en- 
slave, and rob the neighbor tribes—is to- 
day the venerable Mount of Pity, one of 
the most beneficent charities in any land. 
In front, among stores rich in every pro- 
duct of modern commerce, is the hall of 
a city government which has for centu- 
ries cared for the needy, restrained the 
rich, and spent vast sums in municipal 
improvements for health, security, com 
fort, and even esthetic training. To tlie 
right is the palace, occupied for centuries 
by a central government which at its 
worst was far more merciful, more inte] 
ligent, and more progressive than any 
tribal organization ever knew. Within 
revolver-shot are the cradles of printing, 





THE 


and organized charity in 


education, art, 
the New World; for all these things came 
a century and a half to two centuries and 
a half earlier in Mexico than in the Unit- 
ed States. Here are the first American 
schools, colleges, museums, hospitals, asy- 
even schools and training-schools 
even hospitals for 


lums 
for Indians; 


and negroes. 


Indians 
where were 
the squat adobes of the Indian pueblo, is 
now an architecture we have 
parallel ; 
seen either could dream of comparing the 
brute bulk of Aztec architecture (wonder- 
ful as it was for man in the tribal relation) 
with the magnificent art which has suc- 
ceeded it. Here is Humboldt 
found it, *‘the city of palaces”; probably 
still, as he declared *the handsomest 
capital in America.” And instead of im- 
molating its outside Indians upon por 
phyry altars, the new dispensation has 
(though not without friction and blun- 
ders) saved and educated them to be cit 
all, and them 
great engineers, and 
presidents of a republic. This is little to 
say of what might be said, but it is enough 
for a small finger-post toward common- 
sense. 


On every side, 


nothing to 


and only those who have never 


still, as 


izens among important 


scholars, sometime 


That a great city has been able at all to 
persist for three hundred and seventy-six 


Hes 


| a 


IN THE HOSPITAL DE 


AWAKENING 


JESUS, FOUNDED BY 
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years (on top of several centuries as a 
pueblo of at least 20,000) in the bottom of 
a natural sink, undrained and unredeem 
ed of its own past, is the tallest possible 
tribute to the Mexico. The 
half such mockery of hygienic laws would 
be impossible in any city of ours east of 
Denver. But altitude and aridity are 
miracle-workers, and Mexico has needed 
their best. 
in the fa 
in the 

sanitary 


climate of 


She has had fearful epidemics 
r past, and sufficient insalubrity 
present. At however, the 
corner is turned in so long a 
The vast which was the 
Valley of these shallow 


goons seriously 


last, 
lane. swamp 
Mexico (for 
were not 
drained. 
So early 


la- 
‘lakes ”’) is 


as 1607 


to a 
course, 


for an 
was by 
anywhere of 
but relief was demand- 
ed from the storm-water floods from the 
mountain cordon which rims this fertile 
bowl. Some of 


the agitation 
outlet came head. There 
then, of no dream 
sanitary sewerage ; 


inundations were 
terribly serious. Under the Viceroy Don 
Luis Velasco, 2, and on the plans of the 
eminent engineer Enrique Martinez, the 
hereulean tajo of Nochistongo was riven 
through the northern hills to drain the 
valley into a branch of the Rio Panuco. 
This cut (traversed to-day by the tourist in 
his Pullman) is a dozen miles long, with 
an average depth of about one hundred 
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and eighty feet, and an average width of 
about three hundred. It cost great mortal- 
ity and six millions, and was a rather fair 
contract to be let in Ameriea two hun- 
dred and ninety years ago—-the very year, 
indeed, in which the first English colony 
camped on the fringe of the New World. 

This vast work, however, did not cut 
deep enough to serve the valley. Various 
minor attempts were made—in 1612 we 
find Felipe III. laying a tax of a cuartillo 
(three cents) on every pint of wine sold 
in the capital, the proceeds to go to the 
drainage—but nothing effective resulted 
in two centuries and a half. 

With the accession of Diaz to the Pre- 
sidency, twenty years ago, the imminent 
necessity of an outlet found recognition, 
though lack 
of funds kept it limping for a decade. 
Since 1886, however, it has had its Junta 


and work was again begun 
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Directiva, and has gone steadily forward 
Mexican engineers were divided as to 
whether it would be better to utilize the 
tremendous gash of Nochistongo or begin 
de nuevo in an opposite direction; and 
the latter opinion won. 

As I write, the greatest drainage canal 
in the world is, to all intents and pur 
poses, finished. Mexico will never again 
be flooded; and in a short time it wil] 
have the more intimate daily advantages 
that an outlet means. 

Next to President Diaz this magnificent 
work is owed to the skill and faith of an 
other significant type of modern Mexico. 
Luis Espinosa, engineer of the Desagiie, 
is a Guanajuatan of the humblest birth, 
largely Indian by blood, and of few early 
advantages. But when he assumed the 
work (in 1879) the canal found its master. 
Through years of discouragement—where 
in he sometimes lacked ot 
only money for his army of 
laborers, but food for his fam 
ily—the mute brown engineer 
held his way like the man he 
is; and the end has crowned 
his work. 

The Desagiie is forty-seven 
kilometres five hundred and 
eighty metres long. It begins 
on the east side of the city, six 
metres wide, and a little over 
five metres below tle level of 
the Plaza. These dimensions 
grow steadily, until at the 
mouth of the great tunnel of 
Zumpango, which bores the 
last hill to the ravine of Te- 
quizquiac, it is one hundred 
and ninety-five feet wide, and 
nearly seventy-five feet deep. 
The tunnel is eleven kilome- 
tres long, an oval a little over 
thirteen feet in its greater di- 
ameter, and being in particu- 
larly treacherous soil, is heav- 
ily masonried throughout. Its 
air-shafts are thirteen hundred 
feet apart, and the deepest is 
four hundred feet. The gra- 
dient is one in one thousand, 
which gives a.current of seven 
feet a second. The fall of the 
rest of the canal is one foot to 
the mile. ‘he whole work 
cost eighteen millions, and has 
been completed without fatal- 
ities. 
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Like every other mejora 
of his capital and nation, 
the Desagiie has not only 
the master’s moral support, 
but hiseye. Diaz inspects 
the work frequently; and, 
as I have seen, his inspec- 
tions are nowise perfunc- 
tory. He is first at every 
point—few of the visiting 
party have half his legs at 
half his years, and none 
his comprehensive eye. 

This outlet canal done, 
the next step is modern 
saneamiento for the eapi 
tal. Mexico is to have at 
once the most perfect sew- 
erage system on the conti- 
nent, if not in the world. 
The plans are drawn by 
the competent municipal 
engineer Roberto Gayol, 
and the money is ready. 

In eighteen months, also, 
the city will own the most 
complete modern hospital 
in America—ending as well 
as she began. 

Cortez the conqueror 
has no monument in the 
ingratitude of republics— 
partly because so soon as 
ninety years we can hardly 
be expected to forgive the 
mother-nation from whom 
we have revolted, and part- 
ly because of the present 
funnily serious disposition 
to deify the original abori- 
gine* whom Cortez con- 
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PRESIDENT DIAZ AND HIS PARTY INSPECTING THE DESAGUE 


quered and bettered ; no MOUTH OF THE TUNNEL OF ZUMPANGO, 


monument, that is, except 
the hospital he founded— 
and incidentally Mexico. On the street 
of Ixtapalapa by whose causeway he 
first entered town (November 8, 1519) he 
built in 1527 the Hospital of the Clean 
Conception of Jesus, endowing it with an 
hacienda in Cuernavaca. For three hun- 
dred and seventy years it has been doing 
its work of mercy ; and to-day its appoint- 
ments are up to date, with accommoda- 

* Or so much of him as dwelt in the pueblo of 
Tenochtitlan. Oddly enough, the new theogony 
includes no heroes from Tlascala, or Chaleo, or 
Orizaba, or Totonaco, or from any of the Mexican 
tribes which lived by their own industry, and not 
by enslaving their neighbors. They welcomed the 
Spaniards who delivered them from the Aztec yoke. 


tion and lovely environment for seventy- 
five patients of both sexes. It is. still 
controlled by the descendants of Cortez, 
and contains the two paintings upon 
which we depend for our portraits of him. 
The kneeling figure, in the sala, was 
painted in Spain for him, and sent by 
himself to this hospital. The standing 
figure, in the little chapel—though infe- 
rior in art and authenticity—is naturally 
the one most copied. 

One cannot even list, in such a paper, 
the philanthropic institutions of the cap- 
ital, much less describe them. But it is 
proper to point, in passing, at once tleir 
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oldness and their newness—the Spanish 
of them their 
No other nation 


modern-Mexicanism. 
so exten- 
sively such beneficences in its colonies, 


and 
has founded 


and few colonies have built so well upon 
their inheritance. It is a useful Del- 
attitude for the mind to try to 
‘*fahney ” England peppering New Eng 
land with schools, hospitals, asylums, and 
Indians. But that 
infamous Spain did, three hundred years 


sartean 


churches for is what 
ago, up and down a space which measures 
something over one hundred and three 


New Englands. We may pick flaws in 


tees 
} 
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these institutions as administered while 
we were hanging witches, but the institu 
tions were there—and are there yet. 

The Royal Hospital of Mexico (for Ine 
founded in 1553. It 
three and a half acres—good elbow-roon 


ians) was coverer 


for its normal two hundred and twent 
patients. In the great epidemic of 1762 
by crowding, it cared for eight thousan 
three hundred and sixty-one, and it is 
still operative. This is but a beginning 
in the list. The 
alone has charge of ten 


Publica 
institutions in 


Beneficéneia 


the city, on which it expends $25.000 a 
month—like the Indus 
trial School, the Sehoo] 


of Correction 


ah 


(also In 
dustrial), the Asylum of 
the Poor (whose plain 
exterior hides a truly 
beautiful home for the 
nine hundred inmates, 
mostly children, who 
are educated and given 
useful trades in an at 
mosphere of flowers 
and music) ; 
for the 
maternity hospital; a 
school for the blind; an 


a hospital 
wounded: a 





insane asylum for men, 
another for women 
and so on. It 
three thousand 
hundred 
supervises 


feeds 
four 
people, and 
the public 
sale of drink = and 
food. When the great 
new hospital—on the 
French detached plan, 
with thirty-five build- 
ings fifty feet apart, at 
a cost of $800,000 — is 
completed, the present 
hospitals, all of which 
are very valuable prop 
erties, will be sold. 
And here a word may 
be spoken in season of 
the beggars who so dent 
the sensibilities of the 
average tourist. One 
reason why mosquitoes 
seem so numerous is 
that we cannot get 
away from them. So 
with the Mexican beg- 
gar. Wherever you go. 
you see all there is of 
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THE BEST-AUTHENTICATED PORTRAIT OF CORTEZ, 


Presented by the Conqueror to the Hospital de Jesus 


him; and meeting ten people,of whom two 
are beggars, you naturally conclude that 
the same proportion holds good through- 
out the whole population. But this is a 
generic blunder. As a matter of fact, 
long field study in both Jines leads to a 
conviction that there are probably not so 
many professional beggars per cent. in 
Mexico as tramps in the United States. 
3ut the tramp is never concentric, and 
only the curious student, the railroad man 
on a transcontinental line, and the police 
authority dream how enormous is our 


army of mendicants. The Mexican por- 
diosero.* too, has a different stock in 
trade. His capital is to look as poor, dis- 
eased, and repulsive as he possibly can 
maybe with a vague intuition that the 
pneumogastric nerve has a large voice in 
the congress of the emotions. He has 
not learned the broader platform of inso- 
lence, bulldozing, and alternative crime. 
He clings to the traditions of his craft 
for it is a profession, and inclined to be 
a gentle one. He whines, it is true—be- 


* “ For-God’s-sake-er,” literally. 
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EL SENOR DEL SACROMONTE, THE 


cause he is of a people to whom a whine 
sounds pitiful, and not contemptible—but 
his appeal is as perfect in its fine rhetoric 
as in its humility. And when you have 


bestowed the copper tlaco,,which is all 
that he expects, he says (sincerely and 


without a dream of irony), ‘*God give 
more to you!” Mexico has as many poor 
as any other city of 350,000, I know—and 
more than any in the United States—but 
it must be borne in mind that the vast ma- 
jority of them are laborers, and only the 
petty minority beggars.- As for actual 
suffering, there is far less than in any of 
our large urban populations. Even the 
beggar’s coppers are plenty to provide 
him with the indispensables of life in a 
motherly climate. 

From beggars to churches is but a 
step—at least in physics, since the church 
door is a favorite stalking- ground for 
these shrewd reckoners of the emotions. 
The temples of the capital are by class the 
most inevitable buildings in it—not only 
for the old heroism they represent, nor 
solely for their architectural beauty, great 
as it is. The Samson of a cathedral is 
shorn of its locks. The third course of 
its towers (two hundred and eight feet 
high,as it is) was forbidden by royal edict 
to be erected, for fear of the effect of so 
vast a weight upon the treacherous soil of 
the ex-swamp. It is a pity, for this is 
the only outer fault of a magnificent pile; 
and since it stands on the rock islet of the 





MOST FAMOUS IMAGE 


IN MEXICO (1527). 


teocalli, the due proportions of the towers 
might have been carried out without prob- 
able danger of the sinking which has so 
tilted the beautiful Profesa, Tolsa’s clas- 
sic Loreto, and many of the older other 
buildings. 

The Jesuit, Dominican, and Franciscan 
schools of church architecture have here 
their most perfect convention (though not 
in every case the greatest known dele 
gate); and there is, besides, the striking 
type peculiar to this city, the style Chur 
rigueresque, named for a native architect 
of the seventeenth century, whose finest 
monuments are the Sagrario (elbowing 
the cathedral) and La Santisima. Their 
fachadas, and the patio of the ex-con- 
vent of San Agustin (now the post-office 
of Querétaro), present the most remarka- 
ble stone-carving in North American ar- 
chitecture. That is no small thing to say, 
when one remembers the thousands of 
churches in Mexico, of which hardly one 
lacks some noble characteristic. Content 
is a happy trait, but I doubt if such con 
tent is happy that is past being startled by 
the comparison of our religious edifices 
with those of a disprized Jand and faith. 

It is curious to speculate whence came 
the pentecost of skill and daring which 
not only made every church a monu- 
ment, but in so many seems to have de- 
lighted in braving the constructional tra- 
ditions. The flat arches, the flying arches. 
the arches with space instead of masonry 








se 


to receive their “lateral thrust,” the pen- 
dent staircases, the omitted pillars, the 
keyless domes—there are a thousand ven- 
turesomenesses, yet not one lapse from 
security. And to these days some archi- 
tects in Mexico pluck gravitation by the 
beard in a fashion that is not familiar to 
me outside of Latin America. 

The caracoles or snail-shell stone stair- 
cases are always fascinating; and they 
are in nearly every tower. That in the 
prison of Hidalgo (in Chihuahua) is the 
common type; but the cathedral of Mex- 
ico has a wonderful caracol without a 
core. The ninety-two chiluca steps, in- 
stead of concentring to form a pillar, 
form a central hole, and down that su- 
perb spiral one can peer from top to bot- 
tom. : 

But, as I was to say, religion nor arehi- 
tecture nor historic association is the 
only attraction to these venerable piles. 
To do much of anything of importance 
in the modern city one must go to church. 
The Reforma was a movement in whose 
swift thoroughness public necessity took 
no heavier hand than private greed. Di- 
verted from the church, the edifices were 
looted of their plate, their silver altar- 
rails, and their Murillos—one gentleman, 
since happily dead, got $60,000 at a pawn- 
shop for the paintings he had collected 
by this simple process. The buildings 
themselves were promptly ‘‘ denounced,” 
and sold for beg- 
garly sums—many 
of them for beg- 
garly ends. You 
cannot sample far 
among the hotels 
without lodging in 
anex-convent. You 
may have your liv- 
ery turnout from 
another. If you 
visit school or bar- 
racks or hospital, 
it will generally be 
in another. And if 
you chance to'zo to 
prison, you would, 
at this writing, be 
locked inside of 
church walls. Of 
course it all results 
in far more costly 
and artistic school- 
houses, hospitals, 
and prisons than 
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are fashionable in lands which have not 
had the lucky opportunity to get ahead of 
their Maker. 

But her attitude in poenology to-day is 
very significant of modern Mexico. Mex- 
ican prisons, in my observation, have as 
a rule richly deserved all their inmates, 
whether native or imported; and also 
some of their ill repute as a mode of lux- 
ury. Until people can build prisons for 
prisons, they must use what makeshifts 
they may; and superb architecture does 
not reconcile the prisoner to the natural 
shortcomings of a jail which was built 
for a church. Belem, the great general 
lockup, is the old convent of that name, 
and is not at all adequate for its more 
than three thousand inmates—though I 
have seen worse arrangements in some 
American cities. Santiago de Tlalteloleo, 
the military prison, is as superannuated. 
It is one of the oldest churches in Mexico, 
having been founded by the first viceroy ; 
and its convent was one of the first 
schools—in which the historian Sahagun 
was a professor. It was a school for the 
sons of Indian caciques. 

But the day of the makeshift is passing. 
Just before I left the capital the retiring 
governor* of the federal district turned 
over to the federal government the new 
penitentiary, a model modern institution, 


* An honorable type of the administrators of 
modern Mexico, Don Pedro Rincon Gallardo, 





THE GREAT CARACOL STAIRCASE, CATHEDRAL OF MEXICO, 


Looking down from toy 
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on the Croffton plan, which, I believe, has 
not yet its equal anywhere among us. It 
cost over two millions, covers eighteen 
acres, and is perfect in every detail of san 
and 
these lines are published it will be oceu- 


itation, security, comfort. Before 


pied, and the days of Tlalteloleo and Be 


lem will be done. There is similar ac- 


tivity all over the republic in replacing 


the old ad interim convent-jails with in 


stitutions up todate. The state peniten 
tiary at Puebla, for instance, is a type of 
what is being done by cities we would ac- 
count small, and states that seem to us 
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but sparsely settled. There is no hang 
(outside what co: 
the brigands) 1 
Nor are 


under the new dispensation. 


Mexico, and 
the army and 
capital punishment. 
lowed 


ing in 
cerns 


rons a 


have known the holy horror of office 

of ours at not being allowed to manacl 
prisoners they extraditing. The 
modern Mexican theory is that irons ar 
an ignominy, and that it is the officer's 
business to keep his man. It 


were 


may sur 
prise the average reader to learn that the 
object of prisons in Mexico is not so much 
punishment as reform by education. To 
modern laws 
of Diaz regulating peni 
tentiaries should be in 


such, the 


structive reading. lu 


these laws, of 
the 
good behavior cuts as 
certain a the 
compulsory education 
and the 
trades in the finely ap 
pointed shops. 

Except the artillery 
and the engineers, what 


course, 
credit system for 


figure as 


learning of 


ever regiment you visit 
is quartered in an old 
convent. Of these bar 
racks the most interest 
ing is the Merced, found- 
ed in 1601, with a patio 
which is one of the 
finest in the city. Many 
schools are similar debt 
the unthanked 
past; and in their case, 
may be 
most willing to pardon 
the usurpation. The cap 
ital has, by-the-way, fifty 
public schools for boys, 
forty-nine for girls, six 
mixed, and nine night 
schools. There 
a large number of pri 
vate institutions, from 
the kindergarten up, and 
of special schools, train- 
ing-schools, and the like. 
It is also to be noted, 
amid the educational 
progress, that on the 
16th of September the 
metric system became 
compulsory throughout 
the republic, and that 


ors to 


at least, one 


is also 
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In the building of the 


Mexicans are tolerantly sorry for such na- 
tions as still cling to the superstition of a 
cruder scheme. 

The edifice of the first university in 
America (founded by the Spanish crown 
in 1551) is to-day occupied by the National 
Conservatory of Music—an invention of 
poor Carlota. The National Academy 
of Art (ancient Academy of San Carlos) 
stands where Fray Pedro de Gante found- 
ed, in 1524, the first school in the New 
World—a school for Indians. The Nor- 
mal School for males, with its six hundred 
pupils and its first-class German equip- 
ment, occupies the old convent of Santa 
Teresa (1678). The Normal School for 
females has fourteen hundred* pupils, and 
is ina hundred-thousand-dollar building of 
1648. The fine old Jesuit college of San II- 
defonso, erected in 1749 at a cost of $400,- 
000, is now filled with the thousand pupils 
of the National Preparatory School. The 
National College of Medicine is housed in 
the old home of the Inquisition (1732)— 
the chatot edifice whose four hanging 
arches at each corner of the lower corri- 
dor are famous. The building was taken 
for its present purpose in this century, 
the Holy Office dying in America with 


* In both these schools the figures include the 
primary departments. Pupils are educated from 
A BC up to a teather’s diploma. 

+ Flat-nosed. 


first American university 


the independence, but the medical col- 
lege was established by royal decree of 
1768. It has now several hundreds of 
pupils. San Lorenzo (1598) is now the 
manual training school, where poor boys 
are gratuitously taught lithography, en- 
graving, printing, carpentry, and many 
other trades. The similar institution for 


girls is of course modern, dating only 


from 1874. The National Library, with 
its 200,000 volumes, dwells in the splen- 
did sequestered church of San Agustin, 
given it by Maximilian. The National 
Museum—just now not in wholly ideal 
hands—occupies part of the million-dollar 
building erected in 1731 for the royal 
mint. And so on through a list that 
would rival the catalogue of the ships. 
The School of Mines and Engineering, 
however, stands in no dead man’s shoes. 
Its magnificent building of chiluca (the 
nearest to granite the valley affords) was 
built for it by the great Tolsa in 1793, and 
cost three millions. As late as 1824 Hum- 
boldt declared, ‘*‘ No city of the New Con- 
tinent, not excepting those of the United 
States, presents scientific establishments 
so great and solid as those of the capital 
of Mexico.” Except as to the buildings, 
of course, so much could not be said to- 
day. We have forged ahead (though only 
in this generation) by our vast superiori- 
ty in numbers and wealth. But it is as 
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true now as it was in 1824 that the educa- 
tional institutions of Mexico can be ig- 
nored only by the ignorant. 

The gravest fault in the present capital 
is natural enougl: to its transitional state 
—the vertigo of sudden progress—but it 
is an unworthiness I pray educated Mex- 
icO may in As with us, the 
wine of material development begins to 
mount to the head, and in their splendid 
reaching out for the new they too much 
forget the old. No modern structure in 
the capital compares in dignity and worth 
of architecture with any one of hundreds 
of buildings which date from the seven- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and few 
will last so long as they will still. Too 
many wealthy dons are erecting resi- 
dences copied after—and ugly and uncom- 
fortable as—the American parvenu’s. <A 
needless vandalism has already dynami- 
ted a hundred arches of the massy old 
aqueduct of Chapultepec, which would 
be a treasure to any city, and its older 
brother of Santa wantonly 
breached. There was even a movement 
to erase the noble fountain of the Salto 
de Agua (apparently for no other reason 
than that it dates from 1779, and is worth 
all the modern fountains in the city put 
together), and to use its room for a few 
yards of pavement. But happily this 
iniquity was forestalled. I cannot believe 
a temper so open to sentiment as is the 
Latin American will much longer coun- 
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tenance these vandalisms; and if that 
were conceivable, the new commercia 
sense cannot remain blind to the fact t iat 
these superb old landmarks are worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year 
to Mexico. All the march of moder 
progress need not trample a single one of 
these monuments. 

Even the squat, unpretentious National 
Palace* has suffered seriously within. 
It is well that public offices be habitable, 
but they can be made so without philis- 
tinism; and Hon. Ignacio Mariseal (some- 
time minister to Washington, now Vice 
President of the republic and Minister of 
Foreign Relations) deserves gratitude for 
having conserved the magnificent old 
ceilings of Spanish cedar which are the 
charm of the Hall of Ambassadors and 
of his department, while the inutile 

“utilitarian” has plastered most of the 
rest of the Palacio. 

From the halls which overlook from 
the south the patio de honor, Mexico has 
been guided, well or ill, these three centu- 
ries anda half. Here the viceroys inter- 
preted the royal cédulas and made bandos 
of their own—like that which in 1554 
forbade all jewellers, because his Excel- 
lency saw that luxury grew too fat. 
Here Iturbide and Maximilian (the only 
emperors Mexico ever had) held their 
little cireumstance before the tragic end. 
Here Juarez, the only man under the re- 
* Fifty feet high and six hundred square, 
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public (up to within 
twenty years) able to 
keep his footing in 
power for six years, 
did his pregnant work 

at least while he was 
not dodging the French 
armies. And here the 
only Mexican Presi 
dent who has surpass- 
ed him has made his 
incomparably greater 
conquest for the fa- 
ther-land. 

It was well for Mex- 
ico that when silver 
took its Gadarene 
course Diaz was in the 
saddle. There is no 
uncertainty in saying 
that no other man of 
her whole history—un- 
less it were that great 
first viceroy, Antonio 
de Mendoza — could 
have lifted her safely 
across the gulf. 

Here was a silver 
country, not by fanatic 
experiment, but by ge- 
ologie predestination. 
Practically she never 
produced gold, and the 
unparalleled 
of her mints in all 
these centuries* has 
been almost exclusive- 
ly white. She is pro- 
ducing stillt seventy- 
five millions of silver 
a year. 

To her, enter sudden bankruptcy, shriv- 
elling her dollar crop by one-half its val- 
ue. She was already committed to prog- 
ress, and that meant a foreign debt— 
payable in gold. Here were the elements 
of as pretty a collapse as one could ask 
to see. 

But Mexico was already knit, and the 
compound unit was handled by no un- 
certain fist. There was a government 
which knew, first, what it wished; second, 
how to get it—and when there is a policy 
adopted in Mexico nowadays it ‘‘ goes,” 
in the language of politics. 

Even Juarez had failen under tempta- 
tion. The repudiation fathered by him 
* 1527 to June 1, 1895, $3,585, 980,462. 

+ Fiscal year 1894-5. 
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THE SALTO DE AGUA, MEXICO (1779). 


was a chief cause of intervention and 
Maximilian. But Diaz had the clearer 
head. His first step was to secure the 
credit of his nation. He simply said, 
‘*The debt shall be met in gold,” and set 
himself to the pleasant task of finding 
two dollars for one. 

Revenue can be raised in Mexico; and 
at the side of Diaz was unquestionably 
one of the ablest financiers of modern 
times—José Ives Limantour, present Min- 
ister of Hacienda—and behind them they 
had the Mexican people. It is only in 
the formative stage of a nation that a 
government appeal to patriotism is strong- 
er than selfish luxury or business greed. 


When it came to paying two prices for 


imports, Mexico began to get along with 
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very few imports indeed. She learned 
in that sharp pinch the great lesson—ig- 
noring of which the ruin of 
Peru, the only other Spanish colony which 
was ever richer—that it is cheaper to 
make than to buy. Exchange acted as a 
rabid protective tariff, and the country 
which practically knew nothing but mines 
began suddenly to manufacture.* Three 
years ago the import duties on cotton 
cloths brought the government five mill- 
ions a year; to-day they bring nothing, 
for there is no longer importation. But 
the cotton-mills which have sprung up 
in the republic already paid $1,200,000 in 
taxes last year,an amount which this year 
will very greatly increase. Beer yielded 
in the custom-houses a million a year, 
and to-day yields not one-thousandth part 
as much; for Mexico is now dotted with 
breweries of her own. These startling 
figures are typical of the new national 
attitude, and at the same time of the new 
national unity —a country ‘‘ making it 
unanimous” with the brains of one man. 

It is not to be forgotten, however, that 
some of the most potent enablers of Mex- 
ico in the struggle with depreciation have 
fortuities which neither Diaz nor 
Limantour invented, though they have 
known how to profit thereby. The na- 
tion has had an unconscious angel—-a 
benefactor by no grace of his. Uncle 
Sam pays for her products in sound mon- 
ey—that is, at double rates. For it must 
be remembered that a Mexican dollar in 
Mexico buys as much (of everything but 
imported goods) now that it is worth 54 
cents gold as it did when it was worth 
practically 100. This fact somewhat ex- 
plains the epidemic of new industries. 
The gold-country manufacturer removing 
to Mexico nearly doubles his capital by 
the mere act of crossing the border. For 
his every five-dollar gold piece he gets 
$9 30. He more than trebles it again on 
his pay-roll—a matter not more signifi- 
to him than it should be to such 
working-men as would adopt the Mexi- 
can finances without the Mexican reme- 
And beyond these two glittering 
premiums the manufacturer is given sub- 
stantial concessions—for Diaz believes in 
factories, and means to have them by 
wholesale. Furthermore, now that the 
interstate tariffs are removed, the manu- 
facturer will no longer need to crowd to 


has been 


been 


cant 


dies. 


* On a commercial scale, that is. There have 
always been fireside manufactures in Mexico. 
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the centres of population, but can go t 
the cheap water-powers. 

To those who produce, the Mexicay 
dollar is ‘‘a sweet boon.” It is the unit 
of the country. It is worth outside on], 


half what it used to be—but they do not 
At home it is 
as good as ever, and they get two of j 


send it so much outside. 


where they once got one, since nomina 
prices are not much changed. The ex 
porter of coffee pays $35 for the cargo 
that used to be worth $30; and he sells it 
not at $40, but at $30. But his $85 is paid 
by him in Mexican silver, and his $30 is 
received by him in gold, which meanis to 
him something over $54, 

The last large factor among those that 
have saved Mexico in the jaws of cheap 
money is—cheap labor. The average 
Mexican workman gets about three bits 
(thirty-seven and a half cents) a day. On 
the haciendas it is often less; in the fac 
tories and on the railroads it is generally 
more. No wonder the manufacturer and 
the grower can stand it! 

It is fair to add that the current pity 
for the Mexican altogether 
wasted. He has a climate decent to be 
lived in—wherein, it is estimated, twelve 
days’ work in the year is enough to sup 
ply one peon with the necessities of life 
He does not eat much meat—nor does any 
one, except a stupid, in that climate. His 
small wages are not only as much as he 
wants, but as much as he wishes. If he 
gets higher pay, he does less work—for 
to his unbitten notion the only object of 
work is to get enough to live on. Of 
course the final outlook for Mexico is 
when this multiple of narrow, ragged, ig- 
norant content shall begin to increase his 
wants; but it is a long way before that 
bridge needs to be crossed. When he be- 
gins to require larger wages for larger 
horizons, he will begin to get them—and 
already the first tokens of the change ap- 
pear; for wages are very slowly improy- 
ing in Mexico. Meantime the Mexican 
laborer earns enough to make him the 
farthest from populism and strikes of any 
toiler in North America, and is at the 
same time enriching his employer and 
his nation. How far he is from suffer- 
ing has often been shown. In 1894 there 
was a corn-famine. Hearing the usual 
curb-stone gossip of destitution,the muni- 
cipal government of the capital arranged 
with the contractors of the Desagiie to 
employ at regular wages every man sent 


laborer is 
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yut. The city was placarded with no 
tices,and the quarter of San Lazaro buzzed 
with talk. 
Three peons came to the municipalidad 
to see about it. And not one was pinched 
enough to go out to work! 

By these tokens Mexico has met her 


greatest economic erisis, and has _ pre- 


Nascitur ridiculus mus. 


vailed. Under Juarez the revenues of 
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($7,000,000), and Vera Cruz ($20,000,000) ; 
the railroad development, in subsidizing 
whieh the Diaz administration has al 
ready expended $110,000,000 
their like activities indicate the financial 
And these 


are not sops to the Cerberus of selfish 


these and 
condition of the government. 


constituencies, but the logical paces of a 
consistent paternalism 





CHURCH OF LA SOLEDAD, OAXACA 


the best year were below fourteen mill- 
ions; now they are above forty-six mill- 
ions, and there is a surplus. Mexico also 
lias at last the balance of trade in her 
Her exports are growing at the 
rate of ten millions a year, her imports at 
the rate of four millions. A pretty penny 
in United States gold comes down annu- 


favor. 


ally to square the account; for while 
Mexico sells us sixty five per cent. of her 
exports, she gets only fifteen per cent. of 
her imports from us, preferring to do 
most of her buying from nations that 
think it worth while to cultivate her 
trade. She is not only able to keep re- 
ducing her foreign gold debt (about 
$150.000.000) at two dollars for one, but 
has spare change to build two-million- 
dollar prisons and eighteen-million-dol- 
lar canals and twenty- million-dollar har- 
bors. The enormous port improvements 
at Tampico ($7,000,000), Coatzacoalcos 


The next four years are to witness 
great things in perfecting internal com- 
munication. To me, one of the most 
important enterprises in Mexico is the 
*Cuernavaca” Railroad, now open from 
the capital to Tres Marias. It was con- 
tracted to be finished to the river Mescala 
by or before last November, and within 
eight months later should reach Acapul 
co. Then for the first time Mexico will 
be crossed by rail a transcontinental 
iron way from the adequate artificial har- 
bors of the Gulf coast, through the capi 
tal, with its already competent north and 
south connections, to the Pacific and that 
superb natural harbor, the second finest 
on the globe. The west coast of Mexico 
I count the right arm of the country; 
but it has always been bound. Now the 
lashings are about to fall. The vast pro 
ductiveness of Guerrero and Sinaloa will 
be developed; and more than that, the 
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whole country will have, for the first time 
in history, its fair outlet to the commerce 
of the world. 

Other railroads are playing their part. 
The Mexicar Central (with a fifth of the 
total mileage of the republic) and the In- 
ternational bind Mexico to us. Both have 
multiplied their business by six or seven 
in a decade, and both have a still larger 
hope. The Central has at Tampico what 
will probably be the chief harbor of the 
Gulf. The International at Durango is 
only one hundred and sixty miles from 
the Pacific harbor of Mazatlan, and has 
engineers seeking an outlet by profitable 
grades. The Mexican Southern, finished 
in 1893, has opened one of the largest, 
richest. and hitherto least accessible por- 
tions of the country. The Vera Cruz line 
—dean of Mexican railroads, opened in 
1873—is wakening its way-side ‘territory, 
and will do much more when its terminal 
port is completed. There is remarkable 
activity in the diversified territory pierced 
by the Interoceanie Railroad, where cot- 
ton-mills and pulp-paper mills are spring- 
ing up, and slow old sugar haciendas are 
suddenly putting in the most modern ma- 
chinery, to the tune of $60,000 to $100,000 
apiece. An important line, under con- 
tract, will pass down the west coast to 
the Guatemalan frontier, striking Tehuan- 
tepec (with its short transisthmian line 
and its harbor of Salina Cruz) from the 
northwest, as the Southern Railroad is to 
strike it from the northeast. Construction 
is begun on the ‘* Corralitos road” from 
El Paso into the Sierra Madre, and with 
ultimate destination on the lower Gulf of 
California. Down on the coast of Sina- 
loa is the splendid natural harbor of To- 
polobampo; and if a railroad does not 
reach that port reasonably soon, I have 
authority for saying that it will be 
through no fault of Diaz. Indeed, among 
his specific dreams for the general uplift 
of his nation one of the dearest is to 
thwart that astounding geography — so 
well defined by Humboldt—which splits 
Mexico in twain from top to bottom. 

There are many other railroads past the 
guess-work stage —the administration is 
sharply discouraging the ‘‘ paper ” lines of 
penniless promoters—but those above are 
the most pregnant with meaning for Mex- 
ico. As for telegraph lines, the first in the 
republic (that from the capital to Vera 
Cruz) was inaugurated in 1852; now there 
are over twelve thousand kilometres. 





The business thermometer in the capi 
tal is at least blood- warm, and is stead; 
ly mounting. During my permanéncia 
there the street-car system was sold fo) 
eight million dollars to the South African 
syndicate, which has since made a similar 
investment in Los Angeles, California 
The lines are to be made electric — the 
only anachronism that lags. The Banco 
de Londres (in the same period) desired to 
increase its capital from five millions to 
ten. Ina few days the business men of 
the city subscribed not five millions, but 
twenty. They who know it best are not 
timorous as to the future of the capital 
city. 

3uilding is active, new ‘‘colonies” are 
being plotted, sold, and occupied, and, 
among the other extensive municipal im- 
provements, some of the oldest and finest 
streets are being widened— of course at 
enormous expense. There is an active 
and effective Superior Council of Public 
Health, to which is largely due the ab- 
stinence of so many citizens from fall- 
ing into the temptations of mortality in 
an undrained city. Since June 1, 1872, 
compulsory vaccination in the city has 
marked the arms of more people* than the 
total population. It is acurious fact that 
vaccination never has to be repeated here. 
Once ‘“‘ taken,” it is good for a lifetime. 
And ‘‘compulsory”” in Mexico does not 
mean ‘‘may be”—as these very figures 
show. There is inevitable examination, 
and those found unsigned are promptly 
led away for the health officer's auto- 
graph. 

The like paternalism is evident in most 
of the seven departments of the federal 
government. Naturally the Minister of 
War and Marine has his hands full with 
the finely appointed arsenals and other 
belongings. Nor is there much leeway 
for fathering the public by the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations or that of Finance. 
But there is larger philanthropic scope in 
the other four. The ‘‘Interior” has 
charge of the organized charities, among 
other things. ‘* Justice and Public In- 
struction ’” manages the schools, libraries, 
museums, ete. ‘‘Communications and 
Public Works” oversees the mails, tele- 
graphs, railroads, light-houses, and sev- 
eral other branches. The Ministry of 


Encouragement (*‘ Fomento”’) is most pa- 

ternal of all, dealing with colonization, 

agriculture, mining, statistics, scientific 
* Exactly, up to May 22, 1896, 362,763. 
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institutes and commissions, observatories, 
and many other matters fit to for 
warded. The mining laws of Mexico are 
confessedly better than ours. 
tion is 


be 


Coloniza- 
mere dream. The 
half-seore thriving Mormon colonies in 
Chihuahua and Sonora 
ning; and 


no longer a 
were the begin- 


now three hundred thousand 


acres have been purchased in Chiapas by 
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syndicate, which 
of its countrymen 
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A geographic 
ministry 


thousands 
rich and 
lands. 
this doing at last definitive 
work on the cartography of the republic, 
while meteorology, patents, and the dis- 
tribution of seeds and fish are assuming 
civilized proportions, Under this direc- 


commission under 
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tion, too, the first census of the republic* 
was taken, October 20, 1895. It yielded a 
population of 12,570,195. 

But what may seem the most millen 
nial funetion of the Ministério de Fo 
mento is that it encourages even—litera- 
ture! Lest this announcement cause an 
invasion of Mexico by our waste-basketed 
hordes (whose only present refuge is the 
shrewd but cruel publications whose cor- 
ner-stone is that all other editors are con- 
spiring against genius), let me hasten to 
assure them that this paternal govern- 
ment would precisely not publish their 
efforts. 

Mexico, of course, has as yet neither 
great publishing-houses nor a great book- 
market, and there is no one to undertake 
a publication as a legitimate investment. 
Yet Mexico is—as she has been for cen- 
turies—far from poor in deep students, 
broad historians, and able literary men. 
Here steps in the Ministry of Encourage- 
ment, backed by its own splendid pub- 
lishing-ollice and by a conservative judg- 
ment, and fathers the issue of whatsoever 
book is deemed worthy. It has done a 
great deal for modern Mexico. It pub- 
lishes the great historic contributions of 
my honored friend Lic. Alfredo Chavero, 
and those of the lamented Icazbalceta; 
the valuable monograplis of Pefiafiel and 
Garcia-Cubas; even matter so literary as 
the charming volumes of my muy leal 
young comrade Luis Gonzalez Obregon 
—who is doing for the legends of colo- 
nial Mexico what has been so excellently 
done for those of colonial Peru by Ri- 
cardo Palma. All these works are suit- 
ably issued; and some, like the great cod- 
ices, at enormous expense, and in a style 
which could not be surpassed anywhere. 
Meantime the author pays for—the white 
paper, at most! 

The whole literary impulse in Mexico 
is an honorable story, and strangely in- 
teresting. A romance as chivalrous as 
the Crusades, and far more startling—the 
supreme adventure, indeed, in the history 
of man—the Conquest, curiously enough, 
seems to have inspired thought rather 
than exaltation. It has never had its 
Homer, nor even its Virgil; but its Cesar, 
its Pliny, its Strabo, and its Herodotus— 
they have risen by twins and triplets. 
There was never such another text for bal- 
ladry; but the poets seem to have been 

* The first census of Mexico, 1793, gave four and 
a half million inhabitants. 


too busy marching superhuman mareli 
conquering ‘‘ empires,” and studying t] 
overwhelming problems the New Wo, 
set upon their slate. A few did bres 
unpredestined into heroic verse—like { 

** Peregrino Indiano” and dashing Vj 
gran; arcades ambo of sorry verse, thous 
precious chronicling. But it is striki; 
all along that these soldiers of fortune- 
human enough to fight for gold, feuds 
enough to tight as hard for the Ho 
Faith, crazy enough even to advent 
for pure adventure’s sake — were, aft 
all, of the calibre intellectually sobered 
rather than made drunk by the realities 
which outdazzled all dreams. Spanish 
America became, with the Conquest, tli 
most active scene of original study in thi 
world. In 1536 the printing-press began 
in the city of Mexico, to embalm tli 
labors of the host of scholars who were 
attacking the linguistic, geographic. aud 
philosophic mysteries of the New World. 
Before Shakespeare was born, American 
literature had its beginnings in hundreds 
of volumes printed in America in a seor 
of original American languages, besides 
the mass in Spanish. In the first genera 
tion after the Conquest there was alread, 
in Mexico a band of Indian authors, like 
Camargo, Pomar, and Ixtlilxoehitl, whom 
no student of Americana can ignore 
Cortez, like Cwsar, wrote his own com- 
mentaries; and it is curious to remembe: 
that up to 1830 no book was ever so hand 
somely published in the United States as 
the Lorenzana edition of the Letters of 
Cortez in Mexico in 1770. In all our own 
frontiering I know no chronicle which 
half-way reaches the human interest of 
the True History of Bernal Diaz del Cas 
tillo—the ancient conquistador who rose 
up in Guatemala and his old age to write 
because the closet historian already ‘‘ told 
so many lies.” If he sometimes grum 
bles a bit, so a soldier may whose teeth 
are already fallen; but his story is so 
square and straight and full of heart, so 
frank and unpretentious, and withal so 
simpatico, that I never knew the man or 
woman who began it but devoured it 
through, and went back to read it again, 
and came to a way of picking it up when 
hours were heavy. No wonder he lived 
past his hundred years! 

Of the long and brilliant list of colo- 
nial poets, historians, and philosophers, 
here is no room for detail. Nor of the 
later lights, like ‘‘ El Pensador ” and Acu- 
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fa. Nor of those who hold the Mexico 
of to-day up to its best literary traditions 
-like the few I have named, and Salva- 
dor Diaz Miron (foremost of living Mexi- 
can poets, though he occupies a cell in 
San Juan de Ulua), and Juan de Dios 
Peza, the graceful improvisador of the 
hearth-side,and many more. The stand- 
ard of critical appreciation is high even 
with the newspapers 
Latin America. 
seven 


is the rule in 

The capital las twenty- 
(including two excellent 
ones in English), and more weeklies of all 
sorts than one would care to count. A 
frank, dignified opposition organ is pub 
lished in the very home of the central 
government. 


—as 


dailies 


If I have given disproportionate space 
to the city of Mexico, it is simply because 
it is easier to handle in this narrow elbow- 
room a fair type of modern Mexico than 
to go knight’s-jumping over the country 
in pursuit of disjointed illustrations. The 
capital fails to be typical only in that it 
is by more than thrice the largest popu- 
lation in the republic, and that by its 
sheer momentum of numbers (as well as 
by its accessibility to the central gov- 
ernment) it takes a rather more impres- 
sive stride of progress. It is typical in 
that every other city in the country is 


IN WHITE—15,705 FEET HIGH. 


along precisely the same 
lines and for precisely the same reasons. 
The difference is of degree, and not of 
kind, 

Beautiful Puebla and lovely Guadala- 
jara dispute the second place. ** Puebla 
the clean” is probably entitled to it, and, 
at any rate, is one of the most attractive 
towns in the New World. Fray Velarde 
wrote of it, nearly a century and a half 
ago: **To me it appeared so abundant and 
so fair that it is not inferior to the best 
cities of Europe. It is, without competi- 


progressing 


tion, the best and most principal city of 


North America after Mexico.” He found 
there five hospitals and sundry colleges, 
of which one had over five hundred young 
Indian Of the College of the 
Holy Ghost he says, ** I doubt if there be 
another like it in America.” This is to- 
day the fine State College—the historic 
building, by-the-way, from which Diaz 
(taken prisoner by the French) made so 
dashing an escape in 1865. 

Puebla is now one of the foremost man- 
ufacturing points of Mexico; but its fae- 
tories have not begrimed its wonderful 
skies nor debased its architecture. The 
stone cornices of Puebla, and the stone 
brackets, which replace pillars as supports 
of its baleonies, are unique. To the his- 
torian this town of eleven sieges, this 


scholars. 
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prominent point in colonial times,* and 
chief focus of the War of Intervention, 
is precious. The ravine- gouged hill of 
Guadalupe has been the largest battle- 
ground in Mexiean history, and on it 
Diaz won distinction in three battles 
against the invader. The splendid state 
prison, the new alamedas and statues, the 
improvements in the electric lighting and 
water-supply, the beginnings of sewerage, 
and the remodelling of the schools (which 

* Tt was the only reasonable city on the highway 
from the coast to the capital, 
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a vear ago adopted t] 
German system) a) 
typical of Puebla 
progress. So is it tha 
the state paid off, o 
the national birtlhda 
(September 16, 1896 
the last instalment of 
its debt. A city ough 
to thrive in such a set 
ting—with the Atoya 
to turn its mills, that 
climate to fill its lungs 
and for education of its 
eyes the two finest 
snow-peaks in North 
America beetling upon 
the western sky. 

Still, I care more fo: 
the Popocatepetl and 
the Iztaecciluatl from 
the other side—even so 
fair a valley as that of 
Puebla is not the fittest 
frame for a mountain 
view. From the Sa 
cromonte — whose gi 
ant cypresses, garland 
ed with Spanish moss 
lead up to the cave 
shrine of the most fa 
mous statue in Mexi 
co*—is to me the most 
characteristic view of 
the Smoke Mountain, 
whose dome soars far 
above the summer 
clouds, and of the 
Woman in White, 
stretched snowy upon 
her lofty bier. Races 
have come and gone 
like the clouds, but 
MITLA, Popocatepetl, guarding 

his dead sweetheart,+ 

has not taken nor for 
gotten one porphyry wrinkle for them 
all. His look is high and Indian-stern as 
it was when the first European (Diego de 
Ordaz, 1519) came prying into the crater 
for sulphur to make the gunpowder for 
the Conquest. 

Space fences me from longer rambling 
by these pleasant lanes. I might tell of 


* Our Lord of the Sacromonte, brought from 
Spain in 1527. Enormous pilgrimages are made to 
it vearly; but it was never before photographed. 

+ For so, by the Indian legend, is the Woman in 
White. 








the new furnishings of Guadalajara, 
which was ‘‘ Pearl of the Occident” be- 
fore it was half so livable and lovable as 
now; and of Oaxaca, low and massy town 
of the earthquake lands, with its Oriental 
x-carts and its modern normal schools, 
ind its gateway to the most surprising 
ruins north of Yucatan, the immemorial 
so-called ‘‘ mosaic palaces ” of Mitla; and 
of San Luis Potosi, and Toluca, and Pa- 
chuea, and Monterey, and their develop- 
ment; and of many more cities, large and 
small. But enough is said to measure 
fairly the Mexico of to-day—a phoenix 
arising not from the ashes of tle past, but 
amid the past’s still vital monuments. 
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only native grudges. 
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At last at peace with herself, Mexico is 


at peace with all the world—even with 


the two nations against whom were her 
She has ceased to 
hate Spain, thanks to chivalrous General 
Prim, who even in war kept faith—and 
the French, who broke it. She even for- 
gives us our consuls, and the tourist whose 
hat persists in the cathedral. There is 
not even bitterness in her memories of 
the miserable war of ’48. For she remem- 
bers that Seward’s Monroe doctrine ended 
the Intervention by convincing the little 
Napoleon that empires were not a good in- 
vestment next door to Uncle Sam. _ Re- 
membering that,she can forget a good deal. 
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BY OWEN WISTER. 


W* had fallen half asleep, my pony 

and I, as we went jogging and jog- 
ging through the long sunny afternoon. 
Our hills of yesterday were a pale blue 
coast sunk almost away behind us, and 
ahead our goal lay shining, a little island 
of houses in this quiet mid-ocean of sage- 
brush. For two hours it had looked as 
clear and near as now, rising into sight 
across the huge dead calm, and sinking 
while we travelled our undulating, im- 
perceptible miles. ‘The train had come 
and gone invisibly, except for its slow 
pillar of smoke I had watched move west- 
ward against Wyoming's stainless sky; 
but I was still far off, though the water- 
tank and other buildings stood out plain 
and complete to my eyes, like children’s 
blocks arranged and forgotten on the 
floor. So I rode along, hypnotized by the 
Vou. XCIV.—No, 562.—55 


sameness of the lazy splendid plain, and 
almost unaware of the distant rider, till 
suddenly he was close and hailing me. 

‘**They’ve caved!” he shouted. 

** Who?” I cried, thus awakened. 

‘* Ah, the fool company,’ said he, quiet- 
ing his voice as he drew near. ‘‘ They've 
shed their haughtiness,” he added, con- 
fidingly, as if I must know all about it. 

‘* Where did they learn that wisdom?” 
I asked, not knowing in the least. 

‘* Experience,” he called over his shoul- 
der (for already we had met and passed) ; 
‘*nothing like experience for sweating 
the fat off the brain.” 

He yelled me a brotherly good-by, and 
I am sorry never to.have known more of 
him, for I incline to value any stranger 
so joyous. But nowI waked the pony and 
trotted, briskly surmising as to the com- 
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pany and its haughtiness. I had been 
viewing my destination across the sage- 
brush for so spun-out a time that (as con- 
stantly in W yoming journeys) the emotion 
of arrival had evaporated long before the 
event,and I welcomed employment for my 
otherwise high-and-dry mind. Probably 
he meant the railroad company; certain- 
ly something large had happened. Even 
as I dismounted at the platform another 
hilarious cow-puncher came out of the 
station, and at once remarking, ‘* They’re 
going to leave us alone,” sprang on his 
horse and galloped to the corrals down 
the line, where some cattle were being 
loaded into a train. I went inside for 
my mail, and here were four more cow- 
punchers playing with the agent. They 
had got a letter away from him, and he 
wore his daily look of anxiety to appre- 
ciate the jests of these rollicking people. 
‘**Read it!” they said to me; and I did 
read the private document, and learned 
that the railroad was going to waive its 
right to enforce law and order here, and 
would trust to Separ’s good feeling. ‘‘ No- 
thing more,” the letter ran, ‘‘ will be 
done about the initial outrage or the sub- 
sequent vandalisms. We shall pass over 


our wasted outlay in the hope that a pol- 
icy of friendship will prove our genuine 


desire to benefit that section.” 

‘***Tnitial outrage ’,” quoted one of the 
agent’s large playmates. ‘‘Ain’t they 
furgivin’?” 

‘** Well,” said I, ‘‘ you would have some 
name for it yourself if you sent a deputy 
sheriff to look after your rights, and he 
came back tied to the cow-catcher!” 

The man smiled luxuriously over this 
memory. ‘‘ We didn’t hurt him none. 
Just returned him to his home. Hear 
‘about the label Honey Wiggin pinned 
onto him? ‘Send us along one dozen as 
per sample.’ Honey’s quaint! Yes,” he 
drawled, judicially, ‘‘I’d be mad at that. 
But if you’re making peace with a man 
because it’s convenient, why, your words 
must be pleasanter than if you really felt 
pleasant.” He took the paper from me, 
and read, sardonically: ‘‘ ‘ Subsequent 
vandalisms....wasted outlay’. I sup- 
pose they run this station from charity to 
the cattle. Saves the poor things walk- 
ing so far to the other railroad. ‘ Policy 
of friendship .... genuine desire ’— oh, 
mouth-wash!” And shaking his bold, 
clever head, he daintily flattened the let- 
ter upon the head of the agent. ‘‘ Tuber- 
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cle,” said he (this was their name for the 
agent, who had told all of us about his 
lungs), ‘‘it ain’t your fault we saw thei 
fine letter. They just intended you should 
give it out how they wouldn’t bother us 
any more, and then we'd act square. Tl: 
boys ‘ll sit up late over this joke.”’ 

Then they tramped to their horses and 
rode away. The spokesman had hit tly 
vital point unerringly; for cow-punchers 
are shrewdly alive to frankness, and it 
often draws out the best that is in them: 
but its opposite affects them unfavorably 
and needing sleep, I sighed to think of 
their late sitting up over that joke. | 
walked to the board box painted ‘‘ Hotel 
Brunswick ” — ‘‘ hotel” in small italics 
and ‘‘ Brunswick ” in enormous capitals 
the N and the S wrong side up. 

Here sat a girl outside the door, alone 
Her face was broad, wholesome, and 
strong, and her eyes alert and sweet. As 
I came she met me with a challenging 
glance of good-will. Those women who 
journeyed along the line in the wake ot! 
pay-day to traffic with the men employed 
a stare well known; but this straight look 
seemed like the greeting of some pleasant 
young cowboy. In surprise I forgot to 
be civil, and stepped foolishly by her to 
see about supper and lodging. 

At the threshold I perceived all lodg 
ing bespoken. On each of the four beds 
lay a coat or pistol or other article of 
dress, and I must lodge myself. There 
were my saddle-blankets—rather wet; or 
Lin McLean might ride in to-night on 
his way to Riverside; or perhaps down 
at the corrals I could find some other 
acquaintance whose habit of washing 
I trusted and whose bed I might share. 
Failing these expedients, several empties 
stood idle upon a siding, and the box 
like darkness of these freight-cars was 
timely. Nights were short now. Camp 
ing out, the dawn by three o’clock would 
flow like silver through the universe, and 
sinking through my blankets, remorse- 
lessly pervade my buried hair and brain. 
But with clean straw in the bottom of an 
empty, I could sleep my fill until five or 
six. I decided for the empty, and opened 
the supper-room door, where the table was 
set for more than enough to include me; 
but the smell of the butter that awaited 
us drove me out of the Hotel Brunswick 
to spend the remaining minutes in the air. 

‘*T was expecting you,” said the girl. 
‘“ Well, if I haven't frightened him!” 
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She laughed so delightfully that I re- 
covered and laughed too. ‘* Why,” she 
explained, *‘I just knew you'd not stay 
in there. Which side are you going to 
butter your bread this evening?” 

‘* You had smelt it?” said I, still cloudy 
with surprise. ‘* Yes. Unquestionably. 
Very rancid.” She glanced oddly at me, 
and, with less fellowship in her tone, said, 
‘‘T was going to warn you—” when sud- 
denly, down at the corrals, the boys began 
to shoot at large. ‘‘ Oh, dear!” she cried, 
starting up. ‘* There’s trouble.” 

‘‘ Not trouble,” I assured her. ‘‘ Too 
many are firing at once to be in earnest. 
And you would be safe here.” 

‘*Me? A lady without escort? Well, 
[ should reckon so! Leastways, we are 
respected where I was raised. I was anx- 
ious for the gentlemen ovah yondah. 
Shawhan, K. C. branch of the Louayull 
an’ Nashvull, is my home.” The words 
‘Louisville and Nashville ” spoke cream- 
ily of Blue-grass. 

‘‘Unescorted all that way!” I ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘Isn’t it awful!” said she, tilting her 
head with a laugh, and showing the pis- 
tol she carried. ‘‘ But we've always been 
awfulin Kentucky. Now I suppose New 
York would never speak to poor me as it 
passed by?” And she eyed me with ca- 
pable, good-humored satire. 

“Why New York?’ I demanded. 
‘*Guess again.” 

‘“ Well,” she debated, ‘‘ well, cowboy 
clothes and city language—he’s English !” 
she burst out; and then she turned sud- 
denly red, and whispered to herself, re- 
provingly, ‘“‘ If I’m not acting rude!” 

‘*Oh!” said I, rather familiarly. 

‘‘ It was, sir; and please to excuse me. 
If you had started joking so free with me, 
I'd have been insulted. When I saw you 
—the hat and everything—I took you— 
You see I’ve always been that used to talk- 
ing to—to folks around!” Her bright 
face saddened, memories evidently rose 
before her, and her eyes grew distant. 

I wished to say, ‘‘Treat me as ‘folks 
around,’” but this tall country girl had 
put us on other terms. On discovering 
I was not ‘‘ folks around,” she had taken 
refuge in deriding me, but swiftly feeling 
no solid ground there, she drew a firm 
clear woman's line between us. Plainly 
she was a comrade of men, in her buoy- 
ant innocence secure, yet by no means in 
the dark as to them. 
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Yes, unescorted two thousand miles,” 
she resumed, *‘ and never as far as twen- 
ty from home till last Tuesday. I expect 
you'll have to be seandalized, for I'd do 
it right over again to-morrow.” 

‘*You've got me all wrong,” said I. 
‘Tm not English; ’m not New York. I 
am good American, and not bounded by 
my own farm either. No sectional line 
or Mason and Dixon or Missouri River 
tattoos me. But you,when you say United 
States, you mean United Kentucky!” 

‘**Did you ever!” said she, staring at 
what was Greek to her—as it is to most 
Americans. ‘‘ And so if you had a sister 
back East, and she and you were all there 
was of you any more, and she hadn't seen 
you since—not since you first took to stay- 
ing out nights, and she started to visit 
you, you'd not tell her ‘ fie for shame ’?” 

‘‘T'd travel my money’s length to meet 
her!” said I. 

A wave of pain crossed her face. 
‘*Nate didn’t know,” she said then, light- 
ly. ‘* You see, Nate’s only a boy, and 
regular thoughtless about writing.” 

Al! So this Nate never wrote, and his 
sister loved and championed him! Many 
such stray Nates and Bobs and Bills gal- 
loped over Wyoming, lost and forgiven. 

‘‘T’'m starting for him in the Buffalo 
stage,” continued the girl. 

* Then [ll have your company on a 
weary road,” said I; for my journey was 
now to that part of the cattle country. 

“To Buffalo?” she said, quickly. 





‘‘Then maybe you—maybe— My bro- 
ther is Nate Buckner.” She paused. 


‘*Then you’re not acquainted with him?” 

‘‘T may have seen him,” I answered, 
slowly. ‘‘But faces and names out here 
come and go.” 

I knew him well enough. He was in 
jail, convicted of forgery last week, wait- 
ing to go to the penitentiary for five years. 
And even this wild border community that 
hated law courts and punishments had 
not been sorry; for he had cheated his 
friends too often, and the wide charity of 
the sage-brush does not cover that sin. 
Beneath his pretty looks and daring skill 
with horses they had found vanity and 
a cold false heart; but his sister could 
not. Here she was, come to find him 
after lonely years, and to this one soul 
that loved him in the world how was I 
to tell the desolation and the disgrace? I 
was glad to hear her ask me if the stage 
went soon after supper. 
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‘*Now isn’t that a bother?” said she, 
when I answered that it did not start till 
morning. She glanced with rueful gayety 
at the hotel. ‘‘ Never mind,” she con- 
tinued, briskly; ‘‘ I'm used to things. Ill 
just sit up somewhere. Maybe the agent 
will let me stay in the office. You're sure 
all that shooting’s only jollification ?” 

** Certain,” I said. ‘But I'll go and 
see.” 

‘They always will have their fun,” 
said she. ‘‘But I hate to have a poor 
boy get hurt—even him deserving it!” 

‘*They use pistols instead of fire- 
crackers,’ said I. ‘*‘ But you must never 
sleep in that office. I'll see what we can 
do.” 

‘Why, you're real kind!” she ex- 
claimed, heartily. And I departed, won- 
dering what I ought to do. 

Perhaps I should have told you before 
that Separ was a place once—a sort of 
place; but you will relish now, I am con- 
vinced, the pithy fable of its name. 

Midway between two sections of this 
still unfinished line that, rail after rail and 
mile upon mile, crawled over the earth's 
face visibly during the constructing hours 
of each new day, lay a camp; and to this 
point these unjoined pieces were heading, 
and here at length they met, like a worm. 
Camp Separation it had been fitly called; 
but how should the American railway 
man afford time to say that? Separation 
was pretty and apt, but needless; and with 
the sloughing of two syllables came the 
brief businesslike fesult. Separ. Chi- 
cago, 11374 miles. It was labelled on a 
board, large almost as the hut station. 
A Y switch, two sidings, the fat water- 
tank and steam-pump, and a section-house 
with three trees before it composed the 
north side; south of the track, no trees, 
one long siding by the corrals and cattle- 
chute, a hovel where plug tobacco and 
canned goods were for sale, a shed where 
you might get your horse shod, a wire 
fence that at shipping-times enclosed 
bales of pressed hay, the hotel, the stage 
stable, and the little station—some seven 
shanties all told. Between them were 
spaces of dust, the immediate plains en- 
gulfed them, and through their midst ran 
the far-vanishing railroad, to which they 
hung like beads on a great string from 
horizon to horizon. A great east-and- 
west string, one end in the rosy sun at 
morning, and one in the crimson sun at 
night. Beyond each sky-line lay cities 


and ports where the world went on out 
of sight and hearing. This lone stee] 
thread had been stretched across the co) 
tinent because it was the day of haste an, 
hope, when dollars seemed many and har 
times were few; and from the Yellowston: 
to the Rio Grande similar threads wer 
stretching, and little Separs by dispersed 
hundreds hung on them, as it were i: 
space eternal. Can you wonder that 
vigorous young men with pistols should 
when they came to such a place, shoot 
them off to let loose their unbounded jo, 
of living? 

And yet it was not this merely that 
began the custom, but an error of the 
agent’s. The new station was scarce ci 
ated when one morning Honey Wiggin 
with the Virginian had galloped inno 
cently in from the round-up to telegraph 
for some additional cars. 

‘I’m dead onto you!” squealed the of 
ficial, dropping flat at the sight of them 
and bang went his gun at them. They 
most naturally, thought it was a maniac, 
and ran for their lives among the sup 
ports of the water-tank, while he remained 
anchored with his weapon, crouched be 
hind the railing that fenced him and his 
apparatus from the laity; and some fif 
teen strategic minutes passed before all 
parties had crawled forth to an under- 
standing, and the message was written 
and paid for and comfortably despatched. 
The agent was an honest creature, but of 
tame habits, sent for the sake of his im- 
perfect lungs to this otherwise inappro- 
priate air. He had lived chiefly in mid- 
West towns, a serious reader of our comic 
weeklies; hence the apparition of Wiggin 
and the Virginian had reminded him sick- 
eningly of bandits. He had express mon- 
ey in the safe, he explained to them, and 
this was a hard old country, wasn’t it? 
and did they like good whiskey ? 

They drank his whiskey, but it was 
not well to have mentioned that about 
the bandits. Both were aware that when 
shaved and washed of their round-up 
grime they could look very engaging. 
The twocow-punchers rode out, not angry, 
but grieved that a man come here to dwell 
among them should be so tactless. 

‘If we don't get him used to us,” ob- 
served the Virginian, ‘‘he and his pop-gun 
will be guttin’ some blameless man.” 

Forthwith the cattle country proceeded 
to get the agent used toit. The news went 
over the sage-brush from Belle Fourche 
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to Sweetwater, and playful howling horse- 
men made it their custom to go rioting 
with pistols round the ticket- office, ed- 
ucating the agent. His lungs improved, 
and he came dimly to smile at this game 
which he did not understand. But the 
company discerned no humor whatever 
in having its water-tank perforated, 
which happened twice; and sheriffs and 
deputies and other symptoms of authority 
began to invest Separ. Now what should 
authority do upon these free plains, this 
wilderness of do-as-you-please, where mere 
breathing the air was like inebriation? 
The large headlong children who swept 
in from the sage- brush and out again 
meant nothing that they called harm un- 
til they found themselves resisted. Then 
presently happened that affair of the cow- 
catcher; and later a too-zealous marshal, 
come about a mail-car they had side- 
tracked and held with fiddles, drink, and 
petticoats, met his death accidentally, at 
which they were sincerely sorry for about 
five minutes: they valued their own lives 
as little, and that lifts them forever from 
baseness at least. So the company, con- 
cluding such things must be endured for 
a while yet, wrote their letter, and you 
have seen how wrong the letter went. 
All it would do would be from now on to 
fasten upon Separ its code of recklessness ; 
to make shooting the water-tank (for ex- 
ample) part of a gentleman’s deportment 
when he showed himself in town. 

It was not now the season of heavy 
shipping; to-night their work would be 
early finished, and then they were likely 
to play after their manner. To arrive in 
such a place on her way to her brother, 
the felon in jail, made the girl’s journey 
seem doubly forlorn to me as I wandered 
down to the corrals. 

A small bold voice hailed me. ‘ Hello, 
you!” it said; and here was Billy Lusk, 
aged nine, in boots and overalls, impor- 
tantly useless with a stick, helping the 
men prod the steers at the chute. 

‘*Thought you were at school,” said I. 

‘“Ah, school’s quit,” returned Billy, 
and changed the subject. ‘‘ Say, Lin’s 
hunting you. He’s a-going to eat at the 
hotel. I’m grubbing with the outfit.” 
And Billy resumed his specious activity. 

Mr. McLean was in the ticket - office, 
where the newspaper had transiently re- 
minded him of polities. ‘‘ Wall Street,” 
he was explaining to the agent, ‘‘ has 
been lunched on by them Ross-clilds, 
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and they're moving on. 


Feeding along 
to Chicago. We want—” 


Here he no- 


ticed me, and dragging his gauntlet off, 
shook my hand with his lusty grasp. 

‘* Your eldest son just said you were 
in haste to find me,” I remarked. 
The kid gets 


‘*Lose you, he meant. 
his words twisted.” 

‘*Didn’t know you were a father, Mr. 
McLean,” simpered the agent. 

Lin fixed his eye on the man. 
you don’t know it now,” said he. 
he removed his eye. ‘‘ Let’s grub,” he 
added to me. My cow-puncher did not 
walk to the hotel, but slowly round and 
about, with a face overcast. ‘‘ Billy isa 
good kid,” he said at length, and stopping, 
began to kick small mounds in the dust. 
Politics floated lightly over him, but here 
was a matter dwelling with him, heavy 
and real. ‘* He's dead stuck on being a 
cow-puncher,” he presently said. 

‘*Some day—” I began. 

‘“He don’t want to wait that long,” 
Lin said, and smiled affectionately. ‘* And 
anyhow, what is ‘some day’? Some day 
we punchers will not be here. The liv- 
ing will be scattered, and the dead—well, 
they'll be all right. Have yu’ studied thie 
wire fence? It’s spreading to catch us like 
nets do the salmon in the Columbia River. 
No more salmon, no more cow- punch- 
ers,” stated Mr. McLean, sententiously ; 
and his words made me sad, though I 
know that progress cannot spare land 
and water for such things. ‘‘ But Billy,” 
Lin resumed, ‘‘ has agreed to school again 
when it starts up in the fall. He takes 
his medicine because I want him to.” 
Affection crept anew over the cow-punch- 
er’s face. ‘‘He can learn books with the 
quickest when he wants, that Bear Creek 
schoolmarm says. But he’d ought to 
have a regular mother till—till I can do 
for him, yu’ know. It’s onwholesome 
him seeing and hearing the boys—and 
me, and me when I forget!—but shucks! 
how can I fix it? Billy was sure enough 
dropped and deserted. But when I found 
him the little calf could run and notice 
like everything!” 

**T should hate your contract, Lin,” 
said I. ‘‘ Adopting’s a touch-and-go busi- 
ness even when a man has a home.” 

** Tl] fill the contract, you bet! I wish 
the little son of a gun was mine. I’m a 
heap more natural to him than that pair 
of drunkards that got him. He likes me: 
I think he does. I’ve had to lick him 


‘And 
Then 
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now and then, but Lord! his badness is 
all right—not sneaky. I'll take him 
hunting next month, and then the fore- 
man’s wife at Sunk Creek boards him till 
school. Only when they move, Judge 
Henry °ll make his Virginia man fore- 
man—and he’s got no woman to look 
after Billy, yu’ see.” 

‘* He’s asking one hard enough,” said 
I, digressing. 

‘*Oh yes; asking. Talk of adopting—” 
said Mr. McLean, and his wide-open hazel 
eyes looked away as he coughed uneasily. 
Then abruptly looking at me again, he 
said: ‘‘ Don’t you get off any more truck 
about eldest son and that, will yu’, friend? 
The boys are joshing me now—not that 
I care for what might easy enough be so, 
but there’s Billy. Maybe he'd not mind, 
but maybe he would after a while; and 
I am kind o’ set on—well—he didn’t have 
a good time till he shook that home of 
his, and I’m going to make this old bitch 
of a world pay him what she owes him, 
if I can. Now you'll drop joshing, won't 
yu’?” His forehead was moist over get- 
ting the thing said and laying bare so 
much of his soul. 

‘‘And so the world owes us a good 
time, Lin?” said I. 

‘*She must have 


He laughed shortly. 
been dead broke, then, quite a while, you 


bet! Ohno. Maybe I used to travel on 
that basis. But see here” (Lin laid his 
hand on my shoulder), ‘‘if you can’t 
expect a good time for yourself in reason, 
you can sure make the kids happy out o’ 
reason, can’t yu’?” 

I fairly opened my mouth at him. 

‘*Oh yes,” he said, laughing in that 
short way again (and he took his hand off 
my shoulder) ; ‘‘ I’ve been thinking a won- 
derful lot since we met last. I guess I 
know some things yu’ haven't got to yet 
yourself— Why, there’s a girl!” 

‘*That there is!” saidI. ‘* And certain- 
ly the world owes her a better—” 

‘‘She’s a fine-looker,” interrupted Mr. 
McLean, paying me no further attention. 
Here the decrepit, straw-hatted proprietor 
of the Hotel Brunswick stuck his beard 
out of the door and uttered ‘‘Supper!” 
with a shrill croak, at which the girl 
rose. 

‘*Gosh!” said Lin, ‘‘let’s hurry!” 

But I hooked my fingers in his belt, and 
in spite of his plaintive oaths at my losing 
him the best seat at the table, told him in 
three words the sister’s devoted journey. 
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‘* Nate Buckner!” he exclaimed. 
with a decent sister!” 

‘It’s the other way round,” said I. 
‘*Her with him for a brother!” 

‘*He goes to the penitentiary this week,” 
said Lin. ‘‘ He had nomore cash to stake 
his lawyer with, and the lawyer lost in 
terest in him. So his sister could have 
waited for her convict away back at Joliet, 
and saved time and money. How did she 
act when yw’ told her?” 

‘**T’ve not told her.” 

‘‘Not? Too kind o’ not your business? 
Well, well! You’d ought to know bet 
ter’n me. Only it don’t seem right to let 
her—no, sir; it’s not right, either. But 
if her brother was dead (and Mrs. Fligg’s 
husband would like dearly to make him 
dead), you’d not let her come slap up 
against the news unwarned. You would 
tell her he was sick, and start her gently.” 

‘*Death’s different,” said I. 

‘‘Shucks! And she’s to find him caged, 
and waiting for stripes and a shaved head? 
How d’ yw’ know she mightn’t hate that 
worse ’n if he'd been just shot like a man 
in a husband scrape, instead of jailed like 
a skunk for thieving? No, sir,she mustn't 
Think of how it'll be. Quick as the stage 
pulls up front o’ the Buffalo post-office, 
plump she’ll be down ahead of the mail- 
sacks, inquiring after her brother, and all 
that crowd around staring. Why, we 
can’t let her do that; she can’t do that. 
If you don’t feel so interfering, I’m good 
for this job myself.” And Mr. McLean 
took the lead and marched jingling in to 
supper. 

The seat he had coveted was vacant. 
On either side the girl were empty chairs, 
two or three; for with that clean, shy 
respect of the frontier that divines and 
evades a good woman, the dusty com- 
pany had sat itself at a distance, and Mr. 
McLean's best seat was open to him. Yet 
he had veered away to the other side of 
the table, and his usually roving eye at- 
tempted no gallantry. He ate sedately, 
and it was not until after long weeks and 
many happenings that Miss Buckner told 
Lin she had known he was looking at her 
through the whole of this meal. The 
straw-hatted proprietor came and went, 
bearing beefsteak hammered flat to make 
it tender, fried and spitting in its grease. 
The girl seemed the one happy person 
among us; for supper was going forward 
with the invariable alkali etiquette, all 
faces brooding and feeding amid a dis- 


** Him 
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heartening silence as of guilt or bereave- 
ment that springs from I have never been 
quite sure what—perhaps reversion to the 
native animal absorbed in his meat, per- 
haps a little from every guest’s uneasiness 
jest he drink his coffee wrong or stumble 
in the accepted uses of the fork. Indeed, 
a diffident uncleansed youth nearest Miss 
Buckner presently wiped his mouth upon 
the cloth; and Mr. McLean, knowing bet- 
ter than that, eyed him for this conduct 
in the presence of a lady. The lively 
strength of the butter must, I think, have 
reached all in the room; at any rate, the 
table-cloth lad, troubled by Mr. McLean's 
eye, now relieved the general silence by 
observing, chattily, 

‘Say, friends, that butter ain’t in no 
trance.” 

“Tf it’s too rich for you,” croaked the 
enraged proprietor, ‘‘ use axle-dope.” 

The company continued gravely feed- 
ing, while I struggled to preserve the 
decorum of sadness, and Miss Buckner’s 
face was also unsteady. But sternness 
mantled in the countenance of Mr. 
McLean, until the harmless boy, embar- 
rassed to pieces, offered the untasted smell- 
ing-dish to Lin, to me, helped himself, 
and finally thrust the plate at the girl, 
saying, in his Texas idiom, 

‘Have butter.” 

He spoke in the shell voice of adoles- 
cence, and on ‘‘ butter” cracked an octave 
up into the treble. Miss Buckner was 
speechless, and could only shake her head 
at the plate. 

Mr. McLean, however, thought she was 
offended. ‘‘She wouldn’t choose for 
none,” he said to the youth with appall- 
ing calm. ‘‘Thank yu’ most to death.” 

‘“‘T guess,” fluted poor Texas, in a dove 
falsetto, ‘‘ it would go slicker rubbed out- 
side than swallered.” 

At this Miss Buckner broke from the 
table and fled out of the house. 

‘*You don’t seem to know anything,” 
observed Mr. McLean. ‘‘ What toy-shop 
did you escape from?” 

‘Wind him up! Wind him up!” said 
the proprietor, sticking his head in from 
the kitchen. 

‘*Ah, what’s the matter with this out- 
fit?” screamed the boy, furiously. ‘‘Can’t 
yu ieave aman eat? Can't yu’ leave him 
be? You make me sick!” And he flounced 
out with his young boots. 

All the while the company fed on un- 
moved. Presently one remarked, 


** Who's hiring him?” 

‘The C. Y. outfit,” said another. 

** Half-circle L,” a third corrected. 

‘*T seen one like him onced,” said the 
first,taking his hat from beneath his chair. 
‘Up in the Black Hills he was. Ejigh 
teen seventy-nine. Gosh!” And he wan- 
dered out upon his business. One by one 
the others also silently dispersed. 

Upon going out, Lin and I found the 
boy pacing up and down, eagerly in talk 
with Miss Buckner. She had made friends 
with him, and he was now smoothed down 
and deeply absorbed, being led by her to 
tell her about himself. But on Lin’s ap 
proach his face clouded, and he made off 
for the corrals, displaying a sullen back, 
while I was presenting Mr. McLean to 
the lady. 

Overtaken by his cow-puncher shyness, 
Lin was greeting her with ungainly cere 
mony, when she began at once, ‘‘ You'll 
excuse me, but I just had to have my 
laugh.” 

‘That's all right,m’m,” said he; ‘‘ don’t 
mention it.” 

‘* For that boy, you know 

‘‘Tll fix him, m’m. He'll not insult 
yu’ no more. I'll speak to him.” 

‘** Now please don’t! Why—why—you 
were every bit as bad!” Miss Buckner 
pealed out, joyously. ‘‘ It was the two of 
you. Oh dear!” 

Mr. McLean looked crestfallen. ‘‘I had 
no—lI didn’t go to—” 

‘‘Why,there was no harm! Tosee him 
mean so well and you mean so well, and— 
I know I ought to behave better!” 

‘* No, yu’ oughtn’t!” said Lin, with sud- 
den ardor; and then, in a voice of depre- 
sation, ‘‘ You'll think us plumb ignuray- 
muses.” 

‘You know enough to be kind to 
folks,” said she. 

‘* We'd like to.” 

‘“‘Tt’s the only thing makes the world 
go round!” she declared, with an emo- 
tion that I had heard in her tone once 
or twice already. But she caught her- 
self up, and said gayly to me, ‘‘ And 
where’s that house you were going to 
build for a lone girl to sleep in?” 

‘“‘T’'m afraid the foundations aren't laid 
yet,” said I. 

‘*Now you gentlemen needn’t bother 
about me.” : 

‘We'll have to,m’m. You ain’t used 
to Separ.”’ 

‘Oh, I am no—tenderfoot, don’t you 
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call them?” She whipped out her pistol, 
and held it at the cow-puncher, laughing. 

This would have given no pleasure to 
me; but over Lin’s features went a glow 
of delight, and he stood gazing at the 
pointed weapon and the girl behind it. 
**My!” he said at length, almost in a whiis- 
per, ‘‘ she’s got the drop on me!” 

‘*T reckon I'd be afraid to shoot that 
one of yours,” said Miss Buckner. ‘‘ But 
this hits a target real good and straight 
at fifteen yards.” And she handed it to 
him for inspection. 

He received it, hugely grinning, and 
turned it over and over. ‘‘ My!” he mur- 
mured again. ‘‘Why, shucks!” He look- 
ed at Miss Buckner with stark rapture, ca- 
ressing the polished revolver at the same 
time with a fond, unconscious thumb. 
‘“You hold it just as steady as I could,” 
he said with pride, and added, insinuating- 
ly, ‘‘I could learn yu’ the professional 
drop in a morning. This here is a little 
dandy gun.” 

‘* You'd not trade, though,” said she, 
‘for all your flattery.” 

**Will yu’ trade?” pounced Lin. 
yu’?” 

‘* Now, Mr. McLean,I am afraid you’re 
thoughtless. How could a girl like me 


“Won't 


ever hold that awful 45 Colt steady?” 
‘*She knows the brands, too!” cried 


Lin, in ecstasy. ‘‘See here,” he re- 
marked to me with a manner that smacked 
of command, ‘“ we're losing time right 
now. You goand tell the agent to hustle 
and fix his room up for a lady, and I'll 
bring her along.” 

I found the agent willing, of course, 
to sleep on the floor of the office. The 
toy station was also hishome. The front 
compartment held the ticket and telegraph 
and mail and express chattels, and the 
railing, and room for the public to stand ; 
through a door you then passed to the 
sitting, dining, and sleeping box; and 
through another to a cooking-stove in a 
pigeon-hole. Here flourished the agent 
and his lungs, and here the company’s 
strict orders bade him sleep in charge; 
so I helped him put his room to rights. 
But we need not have hurried ourselves. 
Mr. McLean was so long in bringing the 
lady that I went out and found him 
walking and talking with her, while fifty 
yards away skulked poor Texas, alone. 
This boy’s name was, like himself, of the 
somewhat unexpected order, being Ma- 
nassas Donolioe. 


As I came toward the new friends they 
did not appear to be joking, and on seeing 
me Miss Buckner said to Lin, ‘Did he 
know?” 

Lia hesitated. 

‘*You did know!” she exclaimed, but 
lost lier resentment at once, and contin 
ued very quietly, and with a friendly 
tone, ‘‘I reckon you don’t like to have 
to tell folks bad news.” 

It was I that now hesitated. 

‘*Not to a strange girl, anyway!” said 
she. ‘‘ Well, now I have good news to tel! 
you. You would not have given me any 
shock if you had said you knew about poor 
Nate, for that’s the reason— Of course 
those things can’t be secrets! Why, he’s 
only twenty, sir! How should he know 
about this world?) He hadn't learned the 
first little thing when he left home five 
years ago. And I am twenty-three—old 
enough to be Nate’s grandmother, he’s 
that young and thoughtless. He couldn't 
ever realize bad companions when they 
came around. See that!” She showed 
me a paper, taking it out like a precious 
thing, as indeed it was; for it was a par 
don signed by Governor Barker. ‘‘ And 
the Governor has let me carry it to Nate 
myself. He won't know a thing about it 
till I tell him. The Governor was rea) 
kind, and we will never forget him. I 
reckon Nate must have a mustache by 
now?” said she to Lin. 

‘* Yes,” Lin answered, gruffly, looking 
away from her, ‘‘he has got a mustache 
all right.” 

‘* He'll be glad to see you,” said I, for 
something to say. 

‘* Of course he will! How many hours 
did you say we will be?’ she asked Lin, 
turning from me again; for Mr. McLean 
had not been losing time. It was plain 
that between these two had arisen a free- 
masonry from which I was already shut 
out. Her woman’s heart had answered 
his right impulse to tell her about her 
brother, and I had been found wanting! 

So now she listened over again to the 
hours of stage jolting that ‘‘ we ” had be- 
fore us, and that lay between her and 
Nate. ‘‘We” would be four — herself, 
Lin, myself, and the boy Billy. Was 
Billy the one at supper? Oh no; just 
Billy Lusk, of Laramie. ‘‘ He’s a kid I'm 
taking up the country,” Lin explained. 
‘** Ain't you most tuckered out?” 

“Oh, me!” she confessed, with a laugh 
and a sigh. 











There again! She had put aside my 
solicitude lightly, but was willing Lin 
should know her fatigue. Yet, fatigue 
and all, she would not sleep in the agent’s 
room. At sight of it and the close quar- 
ters she drew back into the outer office, 
so prompted by that inner unsuspected 
strictness she had shown me before. 

‘Come out!” she cried, laughing. ‘‘In- 
deed, I thank you. But I can’t have you 
sleep on this hard floor out here. No po- 
liteness, now! Thank you ever so much. 
I'm used to roughing it pretty near as 
well as if I was—a cowboy!” And she 
elaneed at Lin. ‘* They’re calling forty- 
seven,” she added to the agent. 

‘*That’s me,” he said, coming out to the 
telegraph instrument. ‘‘So you're one of 





IS 

‘I didn’t know forty-seven meant Sep- 
ar,” said I. ‘* How in the world do you 
know that?” 

‘‘T didn’t. I heard forty-seven, forty- 
seven, forty-seven, start and go right 
along, so I guessed they wanted him, and 
he couldn’t hear them from his room.” 

‘Can yu’ do astronomy and Spanish 
too?” inquired the proud and smiling Mce- 
Lean. 

‘“Why, it’s nothing! I’ve been day op- 
erator back home. Why is a deputy com- 
ing through on a special engine?” 

‘Please don’t say it out loud!” qua- 
vered the agent, as the machine clicked 
its news. 

‘* Yu’ needn’t be seared of a girl,” said 
Lin. ‘* Another sheriff! So they’ve not 
quit bothering us yet.”’ 

However, this meddling was not the 
company’s, but the county’s; a sheriff sent 
to arrest, on a charge of murder, a man 
named Trampas, said, to be at the Sand 
Hill Ranch. That was near Rawhide,two 
stations beyond,and the engine might not 
stop at Separ, even to water. So here was 
no molesting of Separ’s liberties. 

‘* All the same,” Lin said, for pistols 
now and then still sounded at the corrals, 
“the boys ‘ll not understand that till it’s 
explained, and they may act wayward 
first. I'd feel easier if you slept here,” 
he urged to the girl. But she would not. 
‘* Well, then, we must rustle some other 
private place for you. How’s the section- 
house?” 

‘*Rank,” said the agent, ‘‘since those 
Italians used it. The pump engineer has 
been scouring, but he’s scared to bunk 
there yet himself.” 
Vou, XCIV.—No. 562.—56 
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**Too bad you couldn't try my plan of 
a freight-car!” said I. 

‘‘An empty?” she cried. ‘‘Is there a 
clean one?” 

‘*You’ve sure never done that?” Lin 
burst out. 

‘* So you're scandalized,” said she, pun- 
ishing him instantly. ‘‘I reckon it does 
take a decent girl to shock you.” And 
while she stood laughing at him with ro- 
bust irony, poor Lin began to stammer 
that he meant no offence. ‘‘ Why, to be 
sure you didn’t!” said she. ‘' But I do 
enjoy you real thoroughly.” 

‘** Well, m’m,” protested the wincing 
cow-puncher, driven back to addressing 
her as ‘‘ma’am,” “* we ain't used—” 

‘* Don’t tangle yourself up worse, Mr. 
McLean. No more am I ‘used.’ I have 
never slept in an empty in my life. And 
why is that? Just because I’ve never had 
to. And there’s the difference between 
you boys and us. You do lots of things 
you don’t like, and tell us. And we put 
up with lots of things we don’t like, but 
we never let you find out. I know you 
meant no offence,” she continued, heart- 
ily, softening towards her crushed pro- 
tector, ‘‘because you’rea gentleman. And 
lands! I’m not complaining about an 
empty. That will be rich—if I can have 
the door shut.” 

Upon this she went out to view the 
cars, Mr. McLean hovering behind her 
with a devoted, uneasy countenance, and 
frequently muttering ‘‘Shucks!” while 
the agent and I followed with a lamp, 
for the dark was come. With our help 
she mounted into the first car, and then 
into the next, taking the lamp. And while 
she scanned the floor and corners, and 
slid the door back and forth, Lin whis- 
pered in my ear’ ‘‘ Her name's Jessamine. 
She told me. Don’t yu’ like that name?” 
So I answered him yes, very much, think- 
ing that some. larger flower— but still a 
flower—might have been more apt. 

‘* Nobody seems to have slept in these,” 
said she, stepping down; and on learning 
that even the tramp avoided Separ when 
he could,she exclaimed what lodging could 
be handier than this? ‘‘ Only it would be 
so cute if you had a Louavull an’ Nash- 
vull car,” said she. ‘‘’T would seem like 
my old Kentucky home!” And laughing 
rather sweetly at her joke, she held the 
lamp up to read the car’s lettering. ‘‘‘D. 
and R.G.’ Oh, that’s a way-off stranger! 
I reckon they're all strange.” She went 
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along the train with her lamp. ‘ Yes, 
‘B. and M.’ and‘S. C. and P.’ Oh, this 
is rich! Nate will laugh when he hears. 
I'll choose ‘C. B. and Q.’ That's a little 
néarer my country. What time does the 
stage start? Porter, please wake C. B. 
and Q. at six, sharp,” said she to Lin, 

To arrange some sort of bed for her was 
the next thing,and we made a good shake- 
down—clean straw, and blankets, and a 
pillow, and the agent would have brought 
sheets; but though she would not have 
these, she did not resist—what do you 
suppose ’—a looking-glass for next morn- 
ing! And we got a bucket of water and 
her valise. It was all one to her, she said, 
in what car Lin and I put up; and let it 
be next door, by all means, if it pleased 
him to think he could watch over her 
safety better so; and she shut herself in, 
bidding us good-night. We began spread- 
ing straw and blankets for ourselves, when 
a whistle sounded far and long, and its 
tone rose in pitch as it came. 

“Tl get him to run right to the cor- 
rals,” said the agent, ‘so the sheriff can 
tell the boys he’s not after them.” 

‘* That ’ll convince ’em he is,” said Lin. 
‘**Stop him here, or Jet him go through.” 

But we were not to steer the course 
that events took now. The rails of the 
main line beside us brightened in waver- 
ing parallels as the head-light grew down 
upon us, and in this same moment the 
shoutings at the corrals chorussed in a 
wild hilarious threat. The burden of the 
coming engine heavily throbbed in the 
air and along the steel, and met and 
mixed with the hard light beating of 
hoofs. The sounds approached together 
like a sort of charge, and I stepped be- 
tween the freight-cars, where I heard Lin 
ordering the girl inside to lie down flat, 
and could see the agent running about in 
the dust, flapping his arms to signal with 
as much coherence as a chicken with its 
head off. Ihad very short space for won- 
der or alarm. The edge of one of my 
freaght-cars glowed suddenly with the 
imminent head-light, and galloping shots 
invaded the place. The horsemen flew by, 
overreaching, and leaning back and lug- 
ging against their impetus. They passed 
in a tangled swirl, and their dust coiled 
up thick from the dark ground and lu- 
minously unfolded across the glare of 
the sharp-halted locomotive. Then they 
wheeled, and clustered around it where 
it stood by our cars, its air-brake pumping 
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deep breaths, and the internal steam huy 
ming through its bowels; and I came oy; 
in time to see Billy Lusk climb its fro), 
with callow enterprising shouts. Th), 
was child’s play; and the universal y; 
now raised by the horsemen was tlh 
child’s play too; but the whole thins 
could so precipitately reel into the fa 
that my thoughts stopped, and I co 
only look when I saw that they h 
somehow recognized the man on the « 
gine for a sheriff, and that two had spru: 
from their horses and were making boi 
terously towards the cab, while Lin M. 
Lean, neither boisterous nor joking, w 
going to the cab from my side, with | 
pistol drawn, to keep the peace. The « 
gineer sat with a neutral hand on t| 
lever, the fireman had run along the to) 
of the coal in the tender and descende: 
and crouched somewhere, and the sheriff, 
cool, and with a good-natured eye upo: 
all parties, was just beginning to explai: 
his errand, when some rider from tli 
crowd cut him short with an invitatio: 
to get down and have a drink. At tli 
word of ribald endearment by which |i 
named the sheriff, a passing fierceness 
hardened the officer’s face, and the nev 
yell they gave was less playful. Wait 
ing no more explanations, they swarm 
ed against the locomotive, and McLea: 
pulled himself up on the step. The loud 
talking fell at a stroke to let business go 
on, and in this silence came the noise o! 
a sliding door. At that I looked, and 
they all looked, and stood harmless, like 
children surprised. For there on th: 
threshold of the freight-car, with the in 
terior darkness behind her, and touched 
by the head-light’s diverging rays, stood 
Jessamine Buckner. 

‘Will you gentlemen do me a favor?” 
said she. ‘Strangers, maybe, have no 
right to ask favors, but I reckon you’ll let 
that pass this time. For I’m real sleepy ! 
She smiled as she brought this out. ‘I’ve 
been four days and nights on the cars, and 
to-morrow I’ve got to stage to Buffalo. 
You see I'll not be here to spoil your 
fun to-morrow night, and I want boys to 
be boys just as much as ever they can. 
Won’t you put it off till to-morrow night?” 

In their amazement they found no 
spokesman; but I saw Lin busy among 
them, and that some word was passing 
through their groups. After the brief in 
terval of stand-still they began silently to 
get on their horses, while the looming 









engine glowed and pumped its breath, 
and the sheriff and engineer remained 
as they were. 

‘*Good-night, lady,” said a voice among 
the moving horsemen, but the others kept 
their abashed native silence; and thus 
they slowly filed away to the corrals. 
fhe figures,.in their loose shirts and 
eathern chaps, passed from the dimness 
for a moment through the cone of light 
in front of the locomotive, so that the 
metal about them made here and there a 
faint vanishing glint; and here and there 
in the departing column a bold, half- 
laughing face turned for a look at the 
virl in the doorway, and then was gone 
again into the dimness. 

The sheriff in the cab took off his hat 
to Miss Buckner, remarking that she 
should belong to the force; and as the 
bell rang and the engine moved, off 
popped young Billy Lusk from his cow- 
catcher. With an exclamation of horror 
she sprang down, and Mr. McLean ap- 
peared, and with all a parent’s fright 
and rage, held the boy by the arm gro- 
tesquely as the sheriff steamed by. 

‘*T ain't a-going to chase it,” said young 
Billy, struggling. 

‘‘[’ve a mind to cowhide yon,” said 
Lin. 

But Miss Buckner interposed. ‘‘ Oh, 
well,” said she, ‘‘ next time; if he does it 
next time. It’s so late to-night! You'll 
not frighten us that way again if he lets 
you off?” she asked Billy. 

‘“No,” said Billy, looking at her with 
interest. ‘‘ Father’d have cowhided me 
anyway, I guess,” he added, meditatively. 

‘* Do you call him father?” 

‘* Ah, father’s at Laramie,” said Billy, 
with disgust. ‘* He’d not stop for your 
asking. Lin don’t bother me much.” 

‘* You quit talking and step up there!” 
ordered his guardian. ‘* Well, m’m, I 
guess yu’ can sleep good now in there.” 

“Tf it was only an L. and N., I'd not 
havea thing against it! Good-night, Mr. 
McLean; good-night, young Mr.—” 

‘Tm Billy Lusk. I can ride Chalk- 
eye’s pinto that bucked Honey Wiggin.” 

‘‘T am sure you can ride finely, Mr. 
Lusk. Maybe you and I can take a ride 
together. Pleasant dreams!” 

She nodded and smiled to him, and slid 
her door to; and Billy considered it, re- 
marking: ‘‘I like her. What makes her 
live in a car?” 

But he was drowsing while I told him; 
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and I lifted him up to Lin, who took him 
in his own blankets. where he fell imme- 

diately asleep. One distant whistle showed 

how far the late engine had gone from 

us. We left our car open, and I lay en- 
joying the cool air. Thus was I drift- 
ing off, when I grew aware of a figure in 

the door. It was Lin, standing in his 
stockings and not much else, with his pis 

tol. He listened, and then leaped down, 

lightasacat. I heard some repressed talk- 
ing, and lay in expectancy; but back he 
came, noiseless in his stockings, and as he 
slid into bed I asked what the matter was. 
He had found the Texas boy, Manassas 
Donohoe, by the girl's car, with no worse 
intention than keeping a watch on it. 
‘*So I gave him to understand,” said Lin, 
‘that I had no objection to him amusing 
himself playing picket-line, but that I 
guessed I was enough guard, and he 
would find sleep healthier for his sys- 
tem.” After this I went to sleep wholly; 
but waking once in the night, thought I 
heard some one outside, and learned in 
the morning from Lin that the boy had 
not gone until the time came for him to 
join his outfit at the corrals. And I was 
surprised that Lin, the usually good- 
hearted, should find nothing but mirth in 
the idea of this unknown, unthanked 
young sentinel. ‘‘Sleeping’s a heap bet- 
ter for them kind till they get their 
growth,” was his single observation. 

But when Separ had dwindled to toys 
behind us in the journeying stage I told 
Miss Jessamine, and although she laurhed 
too, it was with a note that young Texas 
would have liked to hear; and she hoped 
she might see him upon her return, to 
thank him 

** Any Jack can walk around all night,” 
said Mr. McLean, disparagingly. 

“Well, then, and I know a Jack who 
didn’t,” observed the young lady. 

This speech caused her admirer to be 
full of explanations: so that when she 
saw how readily she could perplex him, 
and yet how capablk and untiring he was 
about her comfort, helping her out or 
tucking her in at the stations where we 
had a meal or changed horses, she en- 
joyed the hours very much, in spite of 
their growing awkwardness. 

Never, except once long after (when 
sorrow manfully berne had still further 
refined his clay), have I heard Lin's voice 
or seen his look so winning. No doubt 
many a male bird cares nothing what 
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neighbor bird overhears his spring song 
from the top of the open tree, but I ex- 
tremely doubt if his lady-love, even if she 
be a frank bouncing robin, does not pre- 
fer to listen from some thicket, and not 
upon the public lawn. Jessamine grew 
silent and almost peevish; and from dis- 
course upon man and woman she hopped, 
she skipped, she flew. When Lin looked 
at his watch and counted the diminished 
hours between her and Buffalo, she smiled 
to herself; but from mention of her bro- 
ther she shrank, glancing swiftly at me 
and my well-assumed slumber. And it 
was with indignation and self-pity that I 
climbed out in the hot sun at last beside 
the driver and small Billy. 

‘*T know this road,” piped Billy, on the 
box. ‘' I camped here with father when 
mother was off that time. You can take 
a left-hand trail by those cottonwoods 
and strike the mountains.” 

So I inquired what game he had then 
shot. 

‘“Ah, justasage-hen. Lin’s a-going to 
let me shoot a bear, you know. What 
made Lin marry mother when father was 
around?” 

The driver gave me a look over Billy’s 
head, and I gave him one; and I instruet- 
ed Billy that people supposed his father 
was dead. I withheld that his mother 
gave herself out as Miss Peck in the days 
when Lin met her on Bear Creek. 

The formidable nine-year-o'd pondered. 
‘“The geography says they used to have 
a lot of wives at Salt Lake City. Is there 
a place where a woman can have a lot of 
husbands?’ 

“It don’t especially depend on the 
place,” remarked the driver to me. 

‘** Because,” Billy went on, ‘‘ Bert Tay- 
lor told me in recess that mother'd had 
a lot, and I told him he lied, and the oth- 
er boys they laughed, and I blacked 
Bert’s eye on him, and I'd have blacked 
the others too. only Miss Wood came out. 
I wouldn't tell her “what Bert said, and 
Bert wouldn't, and Sophy Armstrong told 
her. Bert's father found out, and he come 
round, and I thought he was a-going to 
lick me about the eye, and he licked 
Bert! Say,am I Lin’s, honest?” 

‘* No, Billy, you're not,” I said. 

‘*Wish I was. They couldn’t get me 
back to Laramie then; but, oh, bother! 
I'd not go for ‘em! Id like to see ‘em 
try! Lin wouldn't leave me go. You 
ain’t married, are you? No more is Lin 
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now, I guess. A good many are, but | 
wouldn’t want to. I don’t think an 
thing of ‘em. I’ve seen mother tak, 
‘pothecary stuff on the sly. She’s wha 
me worse than Lin ever does. I gu: 
he wouldn’t want to be mother’s }h 
band again; and if he does,” said Bil! 
his voice suddenly vindictive, ‘Ill g 
him and skip.” 

‘* No danger, Bill,” said I. 

** How would the nice lady inside plea 
you?” inquired the driver. 

‘*‘ Ah, pshaw! she ain’t after Lin!” say 
out Billy, loud and seornful. ‘‘She’s a 
ter her brother. She’s all right, though 
he added, approvingly. 

At this all talk stopped short inside, 1 
viving in a casual, scanty manner; whi 
unconscious Billy Lusk, tired of the o: 
subject, now spoke cheerfully of birds 
eggs. 

Who knows the child-soul, young 
days, yet old as Adam and the hills 
That school-yard slur about his mothe: 
was as dim to his understanding as to 
the offender’s, yet mysterious nature had 
bid him go to instant war! How for 
seeing in Lin to choke the unfounded 
jest about his relation to Billy Lusk, i: 
hopes to save the boy’s ever awaken 
ing to the facts of his mother’s life! 
‘* Though,” said the driver, an easy-going 
cynic, ‘folks with lots of fathers will 
find heaps of brothers in this country!” 
But presently he let Billy hold the reins. 
and at the next station carefully lifted 
him down and up. “I’ve knowed that 
woman too,” he whispered tome. ‘‘Sid 
ney, Nebraska. Lusk was off half the 
time. We laughed when she fooled Lin 
into marryin’ her. Come to think,” he 
mused, as twilight deepened around ou 
clanking stage, and small Billy slept 
sound between us, ‘‘there’s searcely a 
thing in life you get a laugh out of that 
don’t make soberness for somebody.” 

Soberness had now visited the pair be- 
hind us; even Lin's lively talk had qui- 
eted, and his tones were low and few. 
But though Miss Jessamine at our next 
change of horses ‘‘ hoped’ I would come 
inside, I knew she did not hope very ear 
nestly, and outside I remained until Buf- 
falo. 

Journeying done, her face revealed the 
strain beneath her brave brightness, and 
the haunting care she could no longer 
keep from her eyes. The imminence of 
the jail and the meeting had made her 
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cheeks white and her countenance seem 
actually smaller; and when, reminding 
me that we should meet again soon, she 
cave me her hand, it was ice-cold. I 
think she was afraid Lin might offer to 
vo with her. But his heart understood 
the lonely sacredness of her next half- 
our, and the cow-puncher, standing aside 
for her to pass, lifted his hat wistfully 
and spoke never a word. For a moment 
e looked after her with sombre emotion; 
but the court-house and prison stood near 
and in sight, and as plain as if he had 
said so, [saw him suddenly feel she should 
not be stared at going up those steps; it 
must be all alone, the pain and the joy 
of that reprieve! He turned away with 
me, and after a few silent steps said, 

Wasted! all wasted!” 

‘* Let us hope—” I began 

‘‘VYou're not a fool,” he broke in, 
roughly. ‘* You don’t hope anything.” 

‘* He'll start life elsewhere,” said I. 

‘‘Elsewhere! Yes, keep starting till 
all the elsewheres know him like Powder 
River knows him. Butshe! I have had 
to sit and hear her tell and tell about 
him; all about back in Kentucky playin’ 
around the farm, and how she raised him 
after the old folks died. Then he got 
bigger and made her sell their farm, and 
she told how it was right he should turn 
it into money and get his half. I did not 
dare say a word, for she’d have just bit 
my head off, and—and that would sure 
hurt me now!” Lin brought up with a 
comical chuckle. ‘‘And she went to 
work, and he cleared out, and no more 
seen or heard of him. That’s for five 
years, and she’d given up tracing him, 
when one morning she reads in the paper 
about how her long-lost brother is con- 
victed for forgery. That’s the way she 
knows he’s not dead, and she takes her 
savings off her railroad salary and starts 
for him. She was that hasty she thought 
it was Buffalo, New York, till she got in 
the cars and read the paper over again. 
But she had to go as far as Cincinnati, 
either way. She has paid every cent of 
the money he stole.” We had come to 
the bridge, and Lin jerked a stone into 
the quick little river. ‘‘ Her face is as 
beautiful as her actions,” he added. 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘*and would you make 
such a villain your brother-in-law?” 

He whirled round and took both my 
shoulders. ‘‘ Come walking!” he urged. 
‘‘T must talk some.” Se we followed the 


stream out of town toward the moun- 
tains. ‘‘I came awful near asking her 
in the stage,” said he. 

‘** Goodness, Lin! give yourself time!” 

‘* Time can't increase my feelings.” 

‘* Hers, man, hers! How many hours 
have you known her?” 

‘*Hours and hours! You're talking 
foolishness! What have they got to do 
with it? And she will listen to me. I 
can tell she will. I know I can be so 
she'll listen, and it will go all right, for 
I'll ask so hard. And everything ‘ll come 
out straight. Yu’ see, I’ve not been spend- 
ing to speak of since Billy’s on my hands, 
and now I'll fix up my eabin and finish 
my fencing and my ditch—and she’s go- 
ing to like Box-Elder Creek better than 
Shawhan. She’s the first I’ve ever 
loved.” 

‘*Then I’d like to ask—” I cried out. 

‘Ask away!” he exclaimed, inatten- 
tively, in his enthusiasm. 

‘When you—” but I stopped, perceiv- 
ing it impossible. It was, of course, not 
the many transient passions on which he 
had squandered his substance, but the one 
where faith also had seemed to unite. 
Had he not married once, innocent of the 
woman’s being already a wife? But I 
stopped, for to trench here was not for 
me or any one. And my pause strange- 
ly flashed on him something of that I 
had in my mind. 

‘* No,” he said, his eyes steady and se- 
rious upon me, ‘*‘ don’t you ask about the 
things you’re meaning.” Then his face 
grew radiant and rather stern. ‘‘ Do you 
suppose I don’t know she’s too good for 
me? And that some bygones can’t ever 
be bygones? But if you,” he said, *‘ nev- 
er come to look away up to a woman 
from away down, and mean to win her 
just the same as if you did deserve her, 
why, you'll make a turruble mess of the 
whole business!” 

When we walked in silence for a long 
while, he lighted again with the blossom- 
ing dawn of his sentiment. I thought of 
the coarse yet taking vagabond of twenty 
I had once chanced upon, and hunted 
and camped with since through the years. 
Decidedly he was not that boy to-day! 
Yes, Jessamine Buckner would have been 
much too good for him before that hu- 
miliation of his marriage and this care of 
young Billy with which he had loaded 
himself. ‘‘ Lin,” said I, ‘‘i will drink 


your health and luck.” 
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‘‘T'm healthy enough,” said he; and 
we came back to the main street and into 
the main saloon. 

‘* How d’ye, boys?” said some one, and 
there was Nate Buckner. ‘‘It’s on me 
to-day,” he continued, shoving whiskey 
along the bar; and I saw he was a little 
drunk. ‘‘ i'm setting ’em up,” he contin- 
ued., ‘‘ Why? Why, because ’—he looked 
around for appreciation — ‘ because it’s 
not every son of a gun in Wyoming gets 
pardoned by Governor Barker. I'm im- 
portant, I want you to understand,” he 
pursued to the cold bystanders. ‘‘ They'll 
have a picture of me in the Cheyenne pa- 
ver. The bronco-buster of Powder River! 
They can’t do without me! If any son 
of a gun here thinks he knows how to 
break a colt,” he shouted, looking around 
with the irrelevant fierceness of drink— 
and then his challenge ebbed vacantly ‘in 
laughter as the subject blurred in his 
mind. ‘* You're not drinking, Lin,” said 
he. 

‘** No,” said McLean, ‘‘ I’m not.” 

**Sworn off again? Well, water never 
did agree with me.” 

‘““Yu’ never gave water the chance,” 
retorted the cow-puncher, and we left 
the place without my having drunk his 
health. 


It was a grim beginning, this brag at- 
tempt to laugh his reputation down, with 
the jail door scarce closed behind him. 
‘* Folks are not going to like that,” said 
Lin, as we walked across the bridge again 


to the hotel. Yet fhe sister, left alone 
here after an hour at most of her brother's 
company, would pretend it was a matter 
of course. Nate was not in, she told us 
at once. He had business to attend to 
and friends to see; he must get back to 
Riverside and down in that country where 
colts were waiting for him. He was the 
only one the E K outfit would allow to 
handle their young stock. Did we know 
that? And she was going to stay witha 
Mrs. Pierce down there for a while, near 
where Nate would be working. All this 
she told us; but when he did not return 
to dine with her on this first day, I think 
she found it hard to sustain her wilful 
cheeriness. Lin offered to take her driv- 
ing to see the military post and dress pa- 
rade at retreat, and Cloud’s Peak, and 
Buffalo’s various sights; but she made 
excuses and retired to her room. Nate, 
however, was at tea, shaven clean, with 
good clothes, and well conducted. His 
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tone and manner to Jessamine were con 
fidential and caressing, and offended M, 
McLean so that I observed to him that 
was scarcely reasonable to be jealous. 

‘**Oh, no jealousy!” said he. ‘ But |x 
comes in and kisses her, and he kisses he; 
good-night, and us strangers looking o1 
It’s such oncontrollable affection, yu’ see, 
after never writing for five years. I ex 
pect she must have some of her savings 
left.” 

It is true that the sister gave the brother 
money more than once; and as our ways 
lay together, I had chances to see them 
both, and to wonder if her joy at being 
with him once again was going to last 
On the road to Riverside I certain! 
heard Jessamine beg him to return home 
with her; and he ridiculed such a notion 
What proper life for a live man was that 
dead place back East? he asked her. | 
thought he might have expressed some 
regret that they must dwell so far apart. 
or some intention to visit her now ain 
then; but he said nothing of the sort 
though he spoke volubly of himself and 
his prospects. I suppose this spectacle of 
brother and sister had rubbed Lin the 
wrong way too much, for he held him- 
self and Billy aloof, joining me on the 
road but once, and then merely to give 
me the news that people here wanted no 
more of Nate Buckner; he would be run 
out of the country, and respect for the 
sister was all that meanwhile saved him. 
But Buckner, like so many spared erimi 
nals, seemed brazenly unaware he was 
disgraced, and went hailing loudly any 
riders or drivers we met, while beside 
him his sister sat close and straight, her 
stanch affection and support for the world 
to see. For all she let appear, she might 
have been bringing him back from some 
gallant heroism achieved; and as I rode 
along, the travesty seemed more and more 
pitiful, the outeome darker and darker. 

At all times is Riverside beautiful, but 
most beautiful when the sun draws down 
through the opening of the hills. From 
each one a stream comes flowing clearly 
out into the plain, and fields spread green 
along the margins. It was beneath the 
long slanted radiance of evening that we 
saw Blue Creek and felt its coolness rise 
among the shifting veils of light. The 
red bluff eastward, the tall natural for- 
tress, lost its stern masonry of shapes, and 
loomed a soft towering enchantment of 
violet and amber and saffron in the 
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changing rays. The cattle stood quiet 
about the levels, and horses were moving 
among the restless colts. These the 
brother bade his sister look at, for with 
them was his glory; and I heard him 
boasting of his skill—truthful boasting, 
to be sure. Had he been honest in his 
dealings, the good-will that man’s courage 
and dashing appearance begets in men 
vould have brought him more employ- 
ment than he could have undertaken. 
He told Jessamine his way of breaking a 
horse that few would dare, and she lis- 
tened eagerly. ‘‘ Do you remember when 
| used to hold the pony for you to get 
on?” she said. ‘* You always would scare 
me, Nate!” And he replied, fluently, Yes, 
yes; did she see that horse there, near 
the fence? He was a four- year-old, an 
outlaw, and she would find no one had 
tried getting on his back since he had 
been absent. This was the first question 
he asked on reaching the cabin, where 
various neighbors were waiting the mail- 
rider; and finding he was right, he turned 
in pride to Jessamine. 

‘They don’t know how to handle that 
horse,” said he. ‘I told you so. Give 
me a rope.” 

Did she notice the cold greeting Nate 
received? I think not. Not only was 
their weleome to her the kinder, but any 
one is glad to witness bold riding, and 
this chance made a stir which the sister 
may have taken for cordiality. But Lin 
gave me a look; for it was the same here 
as it had been in the Buffalo saloon. 

‘*The trick is easy enough,” said Nate, 
arriving with his outlaw, and liking an 
audience. ‘‘ You don’t want a bridle, but 
a rope hackamore like this—Spanish style. 
Then let them run as hard as they want, 
and on a sudden reach down your arm 
and catch the hackamore short, close up 
by the mouth, and jerk them round quick 
and heavy at full speed. They quit their 
fooling after one or two doses. Now 
watch your outlaw!” 

He went into the saddle so swift and 
secure that the animal, amazed, trem- 
bled stock-still, then sprang headlong. It 
stopped, vicious and knowing, and 
plunged in a rage, but could do nothing 
with the man, and bolted again, and away 
in a straight blind line over the meadow, 
when the rider leaned forward to his 
trick. The horse veered in a jagged 
swerve, rolled over and over with its 
twisted impetus, and up on its feet and 
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on without a stop, the man still seated 
and upright in the saddle. How we 
cheered to see it! But the figure now 
tilted strangely, and something awful and 
nameless came over us and chilled our 
noise to silence. The horse, dazed and 
tamed by the fall, brought its burden 
toward us, a wobbling thing, falling by 
small shakes backward, until the head 
sank on the horse’s rump. 

‘*Come away,” said Lin McLean to 
Jessamine; and at his voice she obeyed 
and went, leaning on his arm. 


Jessamine sat by her brother until he 
died, twelve hours afterward, having 
spoken and known nothing. The whole 
weight of the horse had crushed him in- 
ternally. He must have become almost 
instantly unconscious, being held in the 
saddle by his spurs, which had caught in 
the hair cinch; it may be that our loud 
cheer was the last thing of this world 
that he knew. The injuries to his body 
made impossible any taking him home, 
which his sister at first wished to do. 
‘Why, I came here to bring him home,” 
she said, with a smile and tone like cheer- 
fulness in wax. Her calm, the unearthly 
ease with which she spoke to any comer 
(and she was surrounded with rough kind 
ness), embarrassed the listeners; she saw 
her calamity clear as they did, but was 
sleep-walking init. It was Lin gave her 
what she needed—the repose of his strong 
silent presence. He spoke no sympathy 
and no advice, nor even did he argue with 
her about the burial; he perceived some- 
how that she did not really hear what 
was said to her, and that these first grief- 
less sensible words came from some mech- 
anism of the nerves; so he kept himself 
near her, and let her tell her story as she 
would. Once I heard him say to her, 
with the same authority of that first 
‘come away”: ‘‘ Now you've had enough 
of the talking. Come for a walk.” 
Enough of the talking —as if it were a 
treatment! How did he think of that? 
Jessamine, at any rate, again obeyed him, 
and I saw the two going quietly about in 
the meadows and along the curving brook; 
and that night she slept well. On one 
only point did the cow-puncher consult 
me. 

‘*They figured to put Nate on top of 
that bald mound,” said he. ‘* But she has 
talked about the flowers and shade where 
the old folks lie, and where she wants him 
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to be alongside ofthem. I've not let her 
look at him to-day, for—well, she might 
get the way he looks now on her mem- 
ory. But I'd like to show you my idea 
before going further.” 

Lin had indeed chosen a_ beautiful 
place, and so I told him at the first sight 
of it. 

‘That's all I wanted to know,” said he. 
**T ll fix the rest.” 

I believe he never once told Jessamine 
the body could not travel so far as Ken- 
tucky; I think he let her live and talk 
and grieve from hour to hour, and then 
led her that afternoon to the nook of sun- 
light and sheltering trees, and won her 
consent to it thus. For there was Nate 
laid, and there she went to sit, alone; Lin 
did not go with her on those walks. 

But now something new was on the fel- 
low’s mind. He was plainly occupied 
with it whatever else he was doing, and 
he had some active cattle-work. On my 
asking him if Jessamine Buckner had de- 
cided when to return East, he inquired of 
me, angrily, what was there in Kentucky 
she could not have in Wyoming? Con- 
sequently, though I surmised what he 
must be debating, I felt myself invited to 
keep out of his confidence, and I did so. 
My advice to him would have been ill- 
received, and —as was soon to be made 
plain—would have done his delicacy in- 
justice. Next, one morning he and Billy 
were gone. My first thought was that he 
had rejoined Jessamine at Mrs. Pierce's, 
where she was, and left me away over 
here on Bear Creek, where we had come 
for-part of a week. 

But stuck in my hat-band I found a 
pencilled farewell. 

Now Mr. McLean constructed perhaps 
three letters in the year, painful, serious 
events, like an interview with some im- 
portant person with whom your speech 
must decorously flow. No matter to 
whom he was writing, it froze all nature 
stiff in each word he achieved; and his 
bald business diction and wild archaic 
penmanship made documents that I value 
among my choicest correspondence, this 
one especially : 

Wensday four a.m. 
DEAR Str_ this is to Inform you that 
i have gone to Separ on important bisness 
where i expect to meet you on your ar- 
rival at same point. You will confer a 
favor and oblidge undersigned by Inform- 
ing Miss J. Buckner of date (if soon) you 


fix for returning per stage to Separ as 
Miss J. Buckner may prefer company fo: 
the trip being long and poor accommo 
dations. Yours &e. L. McLean. 


This seemed to point but one way; and 
(uncharitable though it sound) that this 
girl, so close upon bereavement, should 
be able to give herself to a lover was dis 
tasteful to me. 

But, most extraordinary, Lin had gon 
away without a word to her, and she was 
left as plainly in the dark as myself. Af 
ter her first frank surprise at learning of his 
departure, his name did not come agai: 
from her lips, at any rate to me. Good 
Mrs. Pierce dropped a word one day as to 
her opinion of men who deceive women 
into expecting something from them. 

‘*Let us talk straight,” said I. ‘‘ Do 
you mean that Miss Buckner says that, o: 
that you say it?” 

‘* Why, the poor thing says nothing! 
exclaimed the lady. ‘It’s like a man to 
think she would. And I'll not say any 
thing either, for you're all just the same 
except when you're worse; and that Lin 
McLean is going to know what I think of 
him next time we meet.” 

He did; on that occasion the kind old 
dame told him he was the best boy in th: 
country, and stood on her toes and kissed 
him. But meanwhile we did not know 
why he had gone, and Jessamine (though 
he was never subtle or cruel enough to 
plan such a thing) missed him, and thus 
in her loneliness had the chance to learn 
how much he had been to her. 

Though pressed to stay indefinitely be 
neath Mrs. Pierce’s hospitable roof, the 
girl, after lingering awhile, and going 
often to that nook in the hill by River 
side, took her departure. She was rest 
less, yet clung to the neighborhood; it 
was with a wrench that she fixed her go- 
ing when I told her of my own journey 
back to the railroad. In Buffalo she 
walked to the court-house, and stood a 
moment as if bidding this site of one life 
memory farewell, and from the stage she 
watched and watched the receding town 
and mountains. ‘It’s awful to be leav 
ing him!” she said. ‘*Exeuse me for 
acting so in front of you.” With the 
poignant emptiness overcoming her in 
new guise, she blamed herself for not 
waiting in Illinois until he had been sent 
to Joliet; for then, so near home, he must 
have gone with her. 
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How could I tell her that Nate’s death 
was the best end that could have come to 
iim? But I said: ‘‘ You know you don’t 
think it was your fault. You know you 
would do the same again.” She listened 
to me, but her eyes had no interest in 
them. ‘*‘He never knew pain,” I pur- 
sued, ‘‘and he died doing the thing he 
liked best in the world. He was happy 
and enjoying himself, and you gave him 
that. It’s bad only for you. Some would 
talk religion, but I can’t.” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I can think of 
iim so glad to be free. Thank you for 
saying that about religion. Do you think 
it’s wicked not to want it—to hate it some- 
times? I hope it’s not. Thank you, 
truly.” 

In short, our journey brought us to 
terms more familiar than we had reached 
hitherto. But when at last Separ came, 
where was I? There stood Mr. McLean 
waiting, and at the suddenness of him 
she had no time to remember herself, but 
stepped out of the stage with such a smile 
that the ardent cow-puncher flushed and 
beamed. 

“So I went away without telling you 
good-by!” he began, not wisely. ‘* Mrs. 
Pierce has been circulating war talk about 
me, you bet!” 

The maiden in Jessamine spoke in- 
stantly. ‘‘Indeed? There was no special 
obligation for you to call on me, or her 
to notice if you didn’t.” 

“Oh!” said Lin, erestfallen. ‘‘ Yu’ 
sure don’t mean that?” 

She looked at him, and was compelled 
to melt. ‘No, neighbor, I don’t mean 
it.” 

‘* Neighbor!” he exclaimed; and again, 
‘‘Neighbor,” much pleased. ‘‘ Now it 
would sound kind o’ pleasant if you'd call 
me that for a steady thing.” 

‘“Tt would sound kind of odd, Mr. 
McLean, thank you.” 

‘*Blamed if I understand her,” cried 
Lin. ‘* Blamed if I do. But you’re go- 
ing to understand me sure quick!” He 
rushed inside the station, spoke sharply 
to the agent, and returned in the same 
tremor of elation that had pushed him to 
forwardness with his girl, and with which 
he seemed near bursting. ‘I’ve been 
here three days to meet you. There’s a 
letter, and I expect I know what's in it. 
Tubercle has got it here.” He took it 
from the less hasty agent and thrust it 
in Jessamine’s hand. ‘‘ You needn't to 
Vou. XCIV.—No. 562.—57 
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fear. Please open it; it’s good news this 
time, you bet!” He watched it in her 
hand as the boy of eight watches the 
string of a Christmas parcel he wishes his 
father would cut instead of so careful- 
ly untie. ‘*‘ Open it,” he urged again. 
‘* Keeping me waiting this way!” 

‘“What in the world does all this 
mean?” cried Jessamine, stopping short 
at the first sentence. 

** Read,” said Lin. 

‘* You've done this!” she exclaimed. 

** Read, read!” 

So she read, with big eyes. It was an 
official letter of the railroad, written by 
the division superintendent at Edgeford. 
It hoped Miss Buckner might feel like 
taking the position of agent at Separ. If 
she was willing to consider this, would 
she stop over at Edgeford, on her way 
east, and talk with the superintendent? 
In case the duties were more than she 
had been accustomed to on the Louisville 
and Nashville, she could continue east 
with the loss of only a day. The super- 
intendent believed the salary could be 
arranged satisfactorily. Enclosed please 
to find an order for a free ride to Edge- 
ford. 

Jessamine turned her wondering eyes 
on Lin. ‘* You did do this,” she repeated, 
but this time with extraordinary quiet- 
ness. 

* Yes,” said he. ‘*‘And I am plumb 
proud of it.” 

She gave a rich laugh of pleasure and 
amusement; a long laugh, and stopped. 
‘**Did anybody ever!” she said. 

‘*We can call each other neighbors 
now, yw’ see,” said the cow-puncher. 

**Oh no! oh no!” Jessamine declared. 
**Though how am I ever to thank you?” 

‘* By not argufying,” Lin answered. 

‘Oh, no, no! I can do no such thing. 
Don’t you seeI can’t? I believe you are 
crazy.” 

‘“T've been waiting to hear yu’ say 
that,” said the complacent McLean. ‘‘ I’m 
notargufying. We'lleatsuppernow. The 
east-bound is due in an hour, and I ex- 
pect you'll be wanting to go on it.” 

‘*And I expect I'll go, too,” said the 
girl. : 

‘*T'll be plumb proud to have yu’,” the 
cow-puncher assented. 

“Tm going to gét my ticket to Chi- 
cago right now,” said Jessamine, again 
laughing, sunny and defiant. 

** You bet you are!” said the incorrigi- 
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ble McLean. He let her go into the sta- 
tion serenely. ‘‘ You can’t get used to 
new ideas in a minute,” he remarked to 
me. ‘‘I’ve figured on all that, of course. 
But that’s why,” he broke out, impetuous- 
ly, ‘‘I quit you on Bear Creek so sudden. 
‘When she goes back away home,’ I'd 
been saying to myself every day, ‘ what ‘ll 
you do then, Lin McLean?’ Well, I knew 
I'd goto Kentucky too. Just knew I'd 
have to, yu’ see, and it was inconvenient, 
turruble inconvenient — Billy here, and 
my ranch, and the beef round-up comin’ 
—but how could I let her go and forget 
me? Take up, maybe, with some Blue- 
grass son of a gun back there? And I 
hated the fix I was in till that morning, 
getting up, 1 was joshin’ the Virginia 
man that’s after Miss Wood. Id been 
sayin’ no educated lady would think of a 
man who talked with an African accént. 
‘It’s repo’ted you have a Southern rival 
yourself,’ says he, joshin’ back. So I 
said I guessed the rival would find life 
uneasy. ‘He does,’ sayshe. ‘Any man 
with his voice broke in two halves, and 
one down in his stomach and one up 
among the angels, is goin’ to feel uneasy. 
But Texas talks a heap about his lady 
vigilante in the freight-car.’ ‘ Vigilante!’ 
I said; and I must have jumped, for they 
all asked where the lightning had struck. 
And in fifteen minutes after writing you 
I'd hit the trail for Separ. Oh, I figured 
things out on that ride!” (Mr. McLean here 
clapped me on the back.) ‘‘ Got to Separ. 
Got the sheriff's address—the sheriff that 
saw her that night they held up the 
locomotive. Got him to meet me at 
Edgeford and make a big talk to the 
superintendent. Made a big talk my- 
self. I said, ‘ Put that girl in charge of 
Separ, and the boys ’Il quit shooting your 
water-tank. But Tubercle can’t influence 
‘em.’ ‘Tubercle?’ says the superintend- 
ent. ‘ What’s that? And when I told 
him it was the agent, he flapped his two 
hands down on the chair arms each side 
of him and went to rockin’ up and down. 
I said the agent was just a temptation to 
the boys to be gay right along, and they'd 
keep a-shooting. ‘You can choose be- 
tween Tubercle and your tank,’ [said ; ‘but 
you've got to move one of ’em from Separ 
if yu’ want peace.’ The sheriff backed 
me up good, too. He said aman couldn't 
do much with Separ the way it was now; 
but a decent woman would be respected 
there, and the only question was if she 
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could conduct the business. So I spo 
up about Shawhan, and when the who 
idea began to soak into that superinten, 
ent his eyeballs jingled and he looked ; 
wise as a work-ox. ‘I'll see her,’ sa 
he. And he’s going to see her.” 

‘“Well,” said I, ‘‘ you deserve suce 
after thinking of a thing like that! You 
wholly wasted punching cattle. But sh 
going to Chicago. By eleven o'clock s 
will have passed by your superinte: 
ent.” 

‘* Why, so she will!” said Lin, affectin« 
surprise. 

He baffled me, and he baffled Jessa 
mine. Indeed, his eagerness with lh: 
parcels, his assistance in checking he 
trunk, his cheerful examination of che 
and ticket to-be sure they read over tli 
same route, plainly failed to gratify he: 
Her firmness about going was sincere, bu 
she had looked for more dissuasion; an 
this sprightly abettal of her departur 
seemed to leave something vacant in th 
ceremonies. She fell singularly tacitun 
during supper at the Hotel Brunswick, 
and presently observed, 

‘*T hope I shall see Mr. Donohoe.” 

“Texas ?” said Lin. ‘‘I expect they’! 


have tucked him in bed by now up at 


the ranch. 
yet.” 

‘*He can walk round a freight-car al! 
night,” said Miss Buckner, stoutly. ‘‘I’ve 
always wanted to thank him for looking 
after me.” 

Mr. McLean smiled elaborately at his 
plate. 

‘Well, if he’s not actually thinking 
he'll tease me!” cried out Jessamine 
‘* Though he claims not to be foolish lik 
Mr. Donohoe. Why, Mr. McLean, you 
surely must have been young once! Se: 
if you can’t remember !” 

‘**Shucks!” began Lin. 

3ut her laughter routed him. ‘‘ May 
be you didn’t notice you were young,’ 
she said. ‘‘ But don’t you reckon per 
haps the men around did? Why, maybe 
even the girls kind o’ did!” 

‘‘She’s hard to beat, ain’t she?” in 
quired Mr. Lin admiringly of me. 

In my opinion she was. She had her 
wish, too, about Texas; for we found him 
waiting on the railroad platform, dressed 
in his best, to say good-by. The friendly 
things she told him left him shuffling and 
repeating that it was a mistake to go, a 
big mistake; but when she said the butter 


The little fellow is growing 















as not good enough, his laugh cracked 

oyously up into the treble. The train’s 
arrival brought quick sadness to her 
face, but she made herself bright again 
with a special farewell for each acquaint- 
ance, 

‘Don’t you ride any more cow-catch- 
ers,’ she warned Billy Lusk, ‘‘or Ill 
1ave to come back and look after you.” 

‘* You said you and me were going for 
a vide,and we ain't,” shouted the long- 
nemoried nine-year-old. 

‘You will,” murmured Mr. McLean, 
oracularly. 

As the train’s pace quickened he did 
not step off, and Miss Buckner cried, 

Jump!” 

‘*Too late,” said he, placidly. Then 
he called to me, ‘‘I’m hard to beat too!” 
So the train took them both away, as I 
might have guessed was his intention all 
along. 

‘Ts that marriage again?’ said Billy, 
anxiously. ‘*He wouldn’t tell me no- 
thing.” 

‘‘He’s just seeing Miss Buckner as far 
as Edgeford,” said the agent. ‘‘ Be back 
to-morrow.” 

‘Then I don’t see why he wouldn't 
take me along,” Billy complained. And 
Separ laughed. 

But the lover was not back to-morrow. 
He was capable of anything, gossip re- 
marked, and took up new themes. The 
sun rose and set, the two trains made 
their daily slight event and gathering; 
the water-tank, glaring bulkily in the sun, 
beaconed unmolested ; and the agent’s 
natural sleep was unbroken by pistols, 
for the cowboys did not happen to be in 
town. Separ lay a clot of torpor that I 
was glad to leave behind me for a while. 
But news is a strange permeating sub- 
stance, and it began to be sifted through 
the air that Tubercle was going to God’s 
country. That is how they phrased it in 
cow-camp, meaning not the next world, 
but the eastern States. 

‘“Tt's certainly a shame him leaving 
after we've got him so good and used to 
us,” said the Virginian. 

“We can’t tell him good-by,” said 
Honey Wiggin. ‘‘Separ’ll be slow.” 

‘“ We can give his successor a right 
hearty welcome,” the Virginian sug- 
gested. 

‘That's you!” said Honey. ‘*‘Schemin’ 
mischief away ahead. You're the lead- 
in’ devil in this country, and just because 
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yu’ wear a faithful-looking face you're 
tryin’ to fool a poor schoolmarm.” 

‘*Yes,”’ drawled the Southerner, ‘‘that’s 
what I’m aiming to do.” 

So now they were curious about the 
successor, planning their hearty weleome 
for that official, and were encouraged in 
this by Mr. McLean. He reappeared in 
the neighborhood with a manner and con- 
versation highly casual. 

‘Bring your new wife?” they in- 
quired. 

No; she preferred Kentucky, Lin said. 

~ Bring the old one?” 

No; she preferred Laramie. 

‘‘Kentucky’s a right smart way to 
chase after a girl,” said the Virginian. 

‘*Sure!” said Mr. McLean. ‘‘I quit at 
Edgeford.” 

He met their few remarks so smoothly 
that they got no joy from him; and be- 
ing asked had he seen the new agent, he 
answered yes, that Tubercle had gone 
Wednesday, and his successor did not 
seem to be much of a man. 

But to me Lin had nothing to say until 
noon camp was scattering from its lunch 
to work, when he passed close, and whis- 
pered, ‘* You’ll see her to-morrow if you 
go in with the outfit.” Then, looking 
round to make sure we were alone in the 
sage-brush,he drew from his pocket, cher- 
ishingly, a little shining pistol. ‘* Hers,” 
said he, simply. 

I looked at him. 

‘* We've exchanged,” he said. 

He turned the token in his hand, ea- 
ressing it as on that first night when Jes- 
samine had taken his heart captive. 

‘*My idea,” he added, unable to lift his 
eyes from the treasure. ‘‘See this, too.” 

I looked, and there was the word 
** Neighbor” engraved on it. 

‘* Her idea,” said he. 

‘A good one!” I murmured. 

‘“Tt’s on both, yu’ know. We had it 
put on the day she settled to accept the 
superintendent's proposition.”” Here Lin 
fired his small exchanged weapon at a 
cottonwood, striking low. ‘*She can beat 
that with mine!” he exclaimed, proud 
and tender. ‘‘She took four days decid- 
ing at Edgeford, and I learned her to hit 
the ace of clubs.”” He showed me the 
eards they had practised upon during 
those four days of indecision; he had 
them in a book as if they were pressed 
flowers. ‘‘ They won't get crumpled that 


way,” said he; and he further showed me 
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a tintype. 
he finished. 

I shook his hand with all my might. 
Yes, he was worthy of her! Yes, he de- 
served this smooth course his love was 
running! And I shook his hand again. 
To tonic her grief Jessamine had longed 
for some activity, some work, and he had 
shown her Wyoming might hold this for 
her as well as Kentucky. ‘‘ But how in 
the world,” I asked him, ‘‘did you per- 
suade her to stop over at Edgeford at all?” 

‘Yu’ mustn’t forget,” said the lover 
(and he blushed), ‘‘that I had her four 
hours alone on the train.” 

But his face that evening round the 
fire, when they talked of their next day’s 
welcome to the new agent, became come- 
dy of the highest; and he was so desper- 
ately canny in the moments he chose for 
silence or for comment! He had not been 
sure of their ignorance until he arrived, 
and it was a joke with him too deep for 
laughter. He had a special eye upon the 
Virginian, his mate in such a tale of mis- 
chiefs, and now he led him on. He sug- 
gested to the Southerner that caution 
might be wise; this change at Separ was 
perhaps some new trick of the company’s. 

‘“We mostly take their tricks,” ob- 
served the Virginian. 

‘* Yes,” said Lin, nodding sagely at the 
fire, ‘‘ that’s so, too.” 

Yet not he, not any one, could have fore- 
seen the mortifying harmlessness of the 
outcome. They swept down upon Separ 
like all the hordes of legend—more egre- 
giously, perhaps, because they were play- 
acting, and no serious horde would go on 
so. Our final hundred yards of speed 
and copious howling brought all dwellers 
in Separ out to gaze and disappear like 
rabbits—all save the new agent in the 
station. Nobody ran out or in there, and 
the horde whirled up to the tiny defence- 
less building and leaped to earth—except 
Lin and me; we sat watching. The in- 
nocent door stood open wide to any cool 
breeze or invasion, and Honey Wiggin 
tramped in foremost, hat lowering over 
eyes and pistol prominent. He stopped 
rooted, staring, and his mouth came open 
slowly; his hand went feeling up for his 
hat, and came down with it by degrees as 
by degrees his grin spread. Then in a 
milky voice he said: ‘‘ Why, excuse me, 
ma’am! Good-morning.” 

There answered a clear, long, rippling, 
ample laugh. It came out of the open 


‘* She’s got the other at Separ,” 
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door into the heat; it made the sun-bal] 
air merry; it seemed to welcome a 
mock; it genially hovered about us 
the dusty quiet of Separ; for there was | 
other sound anywhere at all in the pla: 
and the great plain stretched away sil 
all round it. The bulging water -t 
shone overhead in bland ironic safety 

The horde stood blank; then it shift; 
its legs, looked sideways at itself, an 
a hesitating clump reached the door, sha 
bled in, and removed its foolish hat. 

‘*Good-morning, gentlemen,” said J 
samine Buckner, seated behind her r: 
ing; and various voices endeavored to 
ply conventionally. 

‘‘If you have any letters, ma’am,” s; 
the Virginian, more inventive,‘' I'l] t: 
them. Letters for Judge Henry’s.” 
knew the judge’s office was seventy mil 
from here. 

‘* Any for the C Y?” muttered anothe: 
likewise knowing better. 

It was a happy, if simple, thought, an 
most of them inquired for the mail. Jes 
samine sought carefully, making then 
repeat their names, which some did guilt 
ily: they foresaw how soon the lad, 
would find out no letters ever came fo 
these names! 

There was no letter for any one pres 
ent. 

‘*T’m sorry, truly,” said Jessamine be 
hind the railing. ‘‘For you seemed rea! 
anxious to get news. Better luck next 
time! And if I make mistakes, pleas 
everybody set me straight, for of cours: 
I don’t understand things yet.” 

* Yes, m’m.” 

‘Good-day, m’m.” 

‘* Thank yu’, m’m.” 

They got themselves out of the station 
and into their saddles. 

‘*No, she don’t understand things yet, 
soliloquized the Virginian. ‘‘Oh dear, 
no.” He turned his slow dark eyes upo: 
us. ‘* You Lin McLean,” said he in his 
gentle voice, ‘‘you have cert’nly fooled 
me plumb through this mawnin’.”, 

Then the horde rode out of town, chas 
tened and orderly till it was quite smal! 
across the sage-brush, when reaction seized 
it. It sped suddenly and vanished in dust 
with far, hilarious cries; and here were 
Lin and I, and here towered the water- 
tank, shining and shining. 

Thus did Separ’s vigilante take posses 
sion, and vindicate Lin’s knowledge of 
his kind. It was not three days until the 
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Virginian, that lynx observer, fixed his 
crave eyes upon McLean; ‘*‘ Neighbor’ is 
as cute a name for a six-shooter as ever I 
heard,” said he. ‘* But she’ll never have 
need of your gun in Separ—only to shoot 
ip peaceful playin’-cyards while she heark- 
ens to your courtin’.” 

That was his way of congratulation to 
. brother lover. ‘‘ Plumb strange,”’] 


se 


he said 
to me one morning after an hour of riding 
in silence, ‘‘ how a man will win two wo 
men while another man gets aged waitin’ 
for one.”’ 


‘* Your hair seems black as ever,” said I. 


‘‘ My hopes ain’t so glossy any more,” 


he answered. ‘‘ Lin has done better this 
second trip.” 

**Mrs. Lusk don’t count,” said I. 

‘I reckon she counted mighty plenti- 
ful when he thought he’d got her clamped 
to him by lawful marriage. But Lin’s 
lucky.” And the Virginian fell silent 
again. 

Lucky Lin bestirred him over his work, 
his plans, his ranch on Box - Elder that 
was one day to be a home for his lady. 
He came and went, seeing his idea tri- 
umph, and his girl respected. Not only 
was she a girl, but a good shot too. And 
as if she and her small neat home were a 
sort of possession, the cow-punchers would 
boast of her to strangers. They would 
have dealt heavily now with the wretch 
who should trifle with the water - tank. 
When camp came within visiting dis- 
tance, you would see one or another 
shaving and parting his hair. They 
wrote unnecessary letters, and brought 
them to mail as excuses for an afternoon 
call. Honey Wiggin, more original, 
would look in the door with his grin, 
and hold upan ace of clubs. ‘I thought 
maybe yu’ could spare a minute for a 
shootin’-match,”’ he would insinuate; and 
Separ now heard no more objectionable 
shooting than this. Texas brought her 
presents of game—antelope, sage - chick- 
ens—but shyness intervening, he left them 
outside the door, and entering dressed in 
all the ‘‘Sunday” that he had, would sit 
dumbly in the lady’s presence. 1 re- 
member his emerging from one of these 
placid interviews straight into the hands 
of his tormentors. 

‘Tf she don’t notice your clothes, Tex- 
as,” said the Virginian, ‘‘ just mention 
them to her.” 

‘* Now yer’ ve done offended her,” shrill- 
ed Manassas Donohoe. ‘‘She heard that.” 
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‘**She’ll hear you singin’ sooprano,” said 
Honey Wiggin. ‘It’s good this country 
has reformed, or they'd have you warblin’ 
in some dance-hall and corrupt your mor 
als.” 
‘You sca’cely can corrupt the morals 
of a soprano man,” observed the Virgin 
ian. ‘‘Go and play with Billy till you 
can talk bass.” 

But it was the boldest adults that Billy 
chose for playmates. Texas he found 
immature. Moreover, when next hecame, 
he desired play with no one. Summer 
was done. September’s full moon was 
several nights ago; he had gone on his 
hunt with Lin, and now spelling - books 
were athand. But more than this clouded 
his mind: he had been brought to say 
good-by to Jessamine Buckner, who had 
scarcely seen him, and to give her a wol- 
verene-skin, a hunting trophy. ‘‘ She 
can have it,” he told me. ‘‘I like her.” 
Then he stole a look at his guardian. ‘‘If 
they get married and send me back to 
mother,” said he, ‘‘Tll run away sure.” 
So school and this old dread haunted the 
child, while for the man, Lin the lucky, 
who suspected nothing of it, time was 
ever bringing love nearer to his hearth. 
His Jessamine had visited Box-Elder, and 
even said she wanted chickens there ; 
since when Mr. McLean might occasion- 
ally have been seen at his cabin, worry- 
ing over barn-yard fowls, feeding and 
cursing them with equal care. Spring 
would see him married, he told me. 

‘This time right!” he exclaimed. ‘*And 
I want her to know Billy some more be- 
fore he goes to Bear Creek.” 

‘** Ah, Bear Creek!” said Billy, acidly. 
** Why can’t I stay home?” 

‘* Home sounds kind o’ slick,” said Lin 
tome. ‘‘ Don’tit, now? ‘Home’ is closer 
than ‘neighbor,’ you bet! Billy, put the 
horses in the corral, and ask Miss Buck- 
ner if we can come and see her after sup- 
per. If you’re good, maybe she'll take 
yu’ for a ride to-morrow. And, kid, ask 
her about Laramie.” 

Again suspicion quivered over Billy's 
face, and he dragged his horses angrily 
to the corral. 

Lin nudged me, laughing. ‘‘Ican rile 
him every time about Laramie,” said he, 
affectionately. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
lieved the kid set so much store by me. 
Nor I didn’t need to ask Jessamine to 
love him for my sake. What do yu’ sup- 
pose? Before I'd got far as thinking of 
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Billy at all—right after Edgeford, when 
my head was just a whirl of joy—Jessa- 
mine says to me one day, ‘ Read that.’ It 
was Governor Barker writin’ to her about 
her brother and her sorrow.” Lin paused. 
‘‘And about me. I can’t never tell you 
—but he said a heap I didn’t deserve. 
And he told her about me picking up 
Billy in Denver streets that time, and 
doing for him because his own home was 
not a good one. Governor Barker wrote 
Jessamine all that; and she said, ‘ Why 
did you never tell me? And I said it 
wasn’t anything to tell. And she just 
said to me, ‘It shall be as if he was your 
son and I was his mother.’ And that’s 
the first regular kiss she ever gave me I 
didn’t have to take myself. God bless 
her! God bless her!” 

As we ate our supper, young Billy 
burst out of brooding silence: ‘‘I didn’t 
ask her about Laramie. So there!” 

‘* Well, well, kid,” said the cow-punch- 
er, patting his head, ‘‘ yu’ needn't to, I 
guess.” 

But Billy’s eye remained sullen and 
jealous. He paid slight attention to the 
picture-book of soldiers and war that Jes- 
samine gave him when we went over to 
the station. She had her own books, 
some flowers in pots, a rocking-chair, and 
a cozy lamp that shone on her bright 
face and dark dress. We drew stools 
from the office desks, and Billy perched 
silently on one. 

‘*Sceanty room for company!” Jessa- 
mine said, ‘* But we must make out this 
way—till we have another way.” She 
smiled on Lin, and Billy’s face darkened. 
‘*Do you know,” she pursued to me, 
‘‘ with all those chickens Mr. McLean 
tells me about, never a one has he thought 
to bring here.” 

‘* Livin’ or dead do you want ’em?” 
inquired Lin. 

‘*Oh, Pll not bother you. Mr. Dono- 
hoe says he will—” 

‘*Texas? Chickens? Him? Then he'll 
have to steal em!” And we all laughed 
together. 

‘*You won't make me go back to Lar- 
amie, will you ?” spoke Billy, suddenly, 
from his stool. 

‘I'd like to see anybody try to make 
you!” exclaimed Jessamine. ‘‘ Who says 
any such thing?” 

‘* Lin did,” said Billy. 

Jessamine looked at her lover reproach- 
fully. ‘* What a -way to tease him!” she 
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said. ‘‘And yousokind. Why, you've 
hurt his feelings!” 

‘*T never thought,” said Lin the bois 
terous. ‘I wouldn’t have.” 

‘*Come sit here, Billy,” said Jessamin: 
‘* Whenever he teases, you tell me, an 
we'll make him behave.” 

‘** Honest?” persisted Billy. 

**Shake hands on it!” said Jessamin« 

***Cause I'll go to school. But I won't 
go back to Laramie for no one. A) 
you’re a-going to be Lin’s wife, honest: 

‘*Honest! Honest!” And Jessamine. 
laughing, grew red beside her lamp. 

‘*Then I guess mother can’t never con 
back to Lin, either,” stated Billy, relieved 

Jessamine let fall the child’s hand. 

‘’Cause she liked him onced, and | 
liked her.” 

Jessamine gazed at Lin. 

‘‘It’s simple,” said the cow -punche: 
** Tt’s all right.” 

But Jessamine sat by her lamp, very 
pale. 

‘*Tt’s all right,” repeated Lin in the si 
lence, shifting his foot and looking down 
**Once I made a fool of myself. Worse 
than usual.” 

‘* Billy?” whispered Jessamine. ‘‘Then 
you— But his name is Lusk!” 

‘Course it is,” said Billy. ‘‘ Father 
and mother are living in Laramie.” 

‘*Tt’s all straight,” said the cow-punch 
er. ‘‘I never saw her till three years 
ago. I haven't anything to hide, only 
only—only it don’t come easy to tell.” 

I rose. ‘‘ Miss Buckner,” said I, ‘‘ he 
will tell you. But he will not tell you 
he paid dearly for what was no fault of 
his. It has been no secret. It is only 
something his friends and his enemies 
have forgotten.” 

But all the while I was speaking this, 
Jessamine’s eyes were fixed on Lin, and 
her face remained white. 

I left the girl and the man and the 
little boy together, and crossed to the ho- 
tel. But its air was foul, and I got my 
roll of camp-blankets to sleep in the 
clean night, if sleeping-time should come ; 
mean while I walked about in the silence. 
To have taken a wife once in good faith, 
ignorant she was another’s, left no stain, 
raised no barrier. I could have told Jes- 
samine the old story myself—or almost: 
but what had it to do with her at all? 
Why need she know? Reasoning thus, 
yet with something left uncleared by rea- 
son that I could not state, I watched the 
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moon edge into sight, heavy and rich- 
ljiued, a melon-slice of glow, seemingly 
near, like a great lantern tilted over the 
plain. The smell of the sage-brush fla- 
vored the air; the hush of Wyoming 
folded distant and near things; and all 
Separ but those three inside the lighted 

indow was in bed. Dark windows were 
everywhere else, and looming above rose 
the water-tank, a dull mass in the night, 
and forever somehow to me a Sphinx 

nblem, the vision I instantly see when 
| think of Separ. Soon I heard a door 
creaking. It was Billy, coming alone, 
and on seeing me he walked up and spoke 
in a half-awed voice. 

‘‘She’s a-crying,” said he. 

I withheld from questions, and as he 

ept along by my side he said: ‘‘ I'm sor- 
ry. Do you think she’s mad with Lin 
or what he’s told her? She just sat, and 
vhen she started crying he made me go 
away.” 

‘*T don’t believe she’s mad,” I told Billy; 
and I sat down on my blanket, he beside 
me, talking while the moon grew small 
as it rose over the plain, and the light 
steadily shone in Jessamine’s window. 
Soon young Billy fell asleep, and I looked 
at him, thinking how in a way it was he 
who had brought this trouble on the man 
who had saved him and loved him. But 
that man had no such untender thoughts. 
Once more the door opened, and it was 
he who came this time, alone also. She 
did not follow him and stand to watch 
him from the threshold, though he forgot 
to close the door, and coming over to me, 
stood looking down. 

‘* What?” I said at length. 

I don’t know that he heard me. He 
stooped over Billy and shook him gently. 
‘“ Wake, son,” said he. ‘*‘ You and I must 
get to our camp now.” 

‘*Now?” said Billy. ‘‘Can’t we wait 
till morning?” 

‘‘No, son. We can’t wait here any 
more. Go and get the horses and put the 
saddles on.” As Billy obeyed, Lin looked 
at the lighted window. ‘‘Sheisin there,” 
he said. ‘‘She’s in there. So near.” He 
looked, and turned to the hotel, from 
which he brought his chaps and spurs 
and put them on. ‘‘I understand her 
words,” he continued. ‘‘ Her words, the 
meaning of them. But not what she 
means, I guess. It will take studyin’ over. 
Why, she don’t blame me!” he suddenly 
said, speaking to me instead of to himself. 


‘** Lin,” I answered, ‘‘ she has only just 
heard this, you see. Wait awhile.” 

‘*That’s not the trouble. She knows 
what kind of man I have been, and she 
forgives that just the way she did her 
brother. And she knows how I didn't 
intentionally conceal anything. Billy 
hasn’t been around, and she never real 
ized about his mother and me. We've 
talked awful open, but that was not plea 
sant to speak of, and the whole country 
knew it so long—and I never thought! 
She don’t blame me. She says she un 
derstands; but she says I have a wife 
livin’.” 

‘*That is nonsense,” I declared. 

‘*Yu’ mustn’t say that,” said he. ‘She 
don’t claim she’s a wife, either. She just 
shakes her head when I ask her why she 
feels so. It must be different to you and 
me from the way it seems to her. I don’t 
see her view; maybe I never can see it; 
but she’s made me feel she has it, and that 
she’s honest, and loves me true—” His 
voice broke for a moment. ‘‘ She said 
she’d wait.” 

“You can’t have a marriage broken 
that was never tied,” I said. ‘‘ But per- 
haps Governor Barker or Judge Henry- 

‘*No,” said the cow-puncher. ‘‘ Law 
couldn’t fool her. She’s thinking of some 
thing back of law. She said she’d wait- 
always. And when I took it in that this 
was all over and done,and when I thought 
of my ranch and the chickens— well, I 
couldn’t think of things at all, and I came 
and waked Billy to clear out and quit.” 

‘* What did you tell her?” I asked. 

‘Tell her? Nothin’, I guess. I don’t 
remember getting out of the room. Why, 
here’s actually her pistol, and she’s got 
mine!” 

‘*Man, man,” said I, ‘‘ go back and tell 
her to keep it, and that you'll wait too— 
always!” 

**Would yu’?” 

‘*Look!” I pointed to Jessamine stand- 
ing in the door. 

I saw his face as he turned to her, and 
I walked toward Billy and the horses. 
Presently I heard steps on the wooden 
station, and from its black brief shadow 
the two came walking, Lin and his sweet- 
heart, into the moonlight. They were not 
speaking, but merely walked together in 
the clear radiance, hand in hand, like two 
children. I saw them go to the horses, 
and Jessamine stood while Billy and Lin 
mounted. Then quickly the cow-puncher 
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sprang down again and folded her in his 
arms. 

‘**Lin, dear Lin! dear neighbor!” she 
sobbed. 

I do not think he spoke. In a moment 
the horses started and were gone, flying, 
rushing away into the great plain, until 


sight and sound of them were lost, ay 
only the sage-brush was there, bathed jy, 
the high bright moon. The last thine | 
remember as I lay in my blankets \ 
Jessamine’s window still lighted, and | 
water-tank, clear-lined and black, stand 
ing over Separ. 


ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


TIVHE first day of our century was fit- 

tingly signalized by the discovery 
of a new world. On the evening of 
January 1, 1801, an Italian astronomer, 
Piazzi, observed an apparent star of about 
the eighth magnitude, which later was 
seen to have moved, and was thus shown 
to be vastly nearer the earth than any 
true star. He at first supposed, as Her- 
schel had done when he first saw Uranus, 
that the unfamiliar body was a comet; 
but later observation proved it a tiny 
planet between Mars and Jupiter. It was 
christened Ceres. 

Though unpremeditated, this discovery 
was not unexpected, for astronomers had 
long surmised the existence of a planet in 
the wide gap between Mars and Jupiter. 
Indeed, they were even preparing to make 
concerted search for it, despite the pro- 
tests of philosophers who argued that 
the planets could not possibly exceed the 
magic number seven, when Piazzi fore- 
stalled their efforts. Buta surprise came 
with the sequel; for the very next year 
Dr. Olbers, the wonderful physician - as- 
tronomer of Bremen, while following up 
the course of Ceres, happened on another 
tiny moving star, similarly located, which 
soon revealed itself as planetary. 

Olbers suggested that Ceres and Pallas, 
as he called his captive, might be frag- 
ments of a planet shattered by explosion, 
or by the impact of acomet. Other sim- 
ilar fragments, he predicted, would be 
found when searched for. William Her- 
schel sanctioned this theory, and suggest- 
ed the name asteroids. The explosion 
theory was supported by the discovery of 
other asteroids, by Harding at Lilienthal 
in 1804, and by Olbers in 1807. 

There the case rested till 1845, when 
Hencke found another asteroid, after long 
searching, and opened a new epoch of 
discovery. From then on the finding of 
asteroids became a commonplace. Lat- 


terly, with the aid of photography, th: 
list has been extended to above four hw 

dred, and as yet there seems no dear! 
in the supply. The combined bulk of 
these minor planets is believed to be but 
a fraction of that of the earth. 

Olbers’s explosion theory, long accepted 
by astronomers, has been proved open to 
fatal objections. The minor planets are 
now believed to represent a ring of cos 
mical matter cast off from the solar 
nebula like the rings that went to form 
the major planets, but prevented from 
becoming aggregated into a single body 
by the perturbing mass of Jupiter. 

The discovery of the first asteroid thus 
confirmed a conjecture; the other impor 
tant discovery of our century, Neptune, 
was made through scientific prophecy. 
No one suspected the existence of a 
trans-Uranian planet till Uranus itself, 
by hair-breadth departures from its pre 
dicted orbit, gave out the secret. No one 
saw the disturbing planet till the pencil 
of the mathematician, with almost occult 
divination, had pointed out its place in 
the heavens. The general predication of 
a trans- Uranian planet was made by 
Bessel, the great Koénigsberg astronomer, 
in 1840; the analysis that revealed its 
exact location was undertaken half a dec 
ade later, by two independent workers— 
John Couch Adams, just graduated senior 
wrangler at Cambridge, England, and U. 
J.J. Leverrier, the leading French mathe 
matician of his generation. 

Adams’s calculation was first begun and 
first completed. But it had one radical 
defect—it was the work of a young and 
untried man. So it found lodgement in 
a pigeon-hole of the desk of England’s 
Astronomer Royal, and an opportunity 
was lost which English astronomers have 
never ceased to mourn. Had the search 
been made, an actual planet would have 
been seen shining there. close to the spot 
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where the pencil of the mathematician 
had placed its hypothetical counterpart. 
But the search was not made, and while 
the prophecy of Adams gathered dust in 
that regrettable pigeon-hole, Leverrier’s 
ealeulation was coming on, his tentative 
results meeting full encouragement from 
Arago and other French savants. At 
last the laborious calculations proved sat- 
isfactory, and, confident of the result, 
Leverrier sent to the Berlin observatory, 
requesting that search be made for the 
disturber of Uranus in a particular spot 
of the heavens. Dr. Galle received tlie 
request September 23, 1846. That very 
Vou, XCIV.—No. 562.—58 


night he turned his telescope to the in- 
dicated region, and there, within a single 
degree of the suggested spot, he saw a 
seeming star, invisible to the unaided 
eye, which proved to be the long-sought 
planet, henceforth to be known as Nep- 
tune. To the average mind, which finds 
something altogether mystifying about 
abstract mathematics, this was a feat sa- 
voring of the miraculous. 

Stimulated by this success, Leverrier 
calculated an orbit for an interior planet 
from perturbations of Mercury, but though 
prematurely christened Vulcan, this hy- 
pothetical nurseling of thesun still haunts 
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the realm of the undiscovered, along with 
certain equally hypothetical trans - Nep- 
tunian planets whose existence has been 
suggested by “ residual perturbations ” of 
Uranus, and by the movements of comets. 
No other veritable additions to tlie sun’s 
planetary family have been made in our 
century, beyond the finding of seven small 
moons, which chiefly attest the advance 
in telescopic powers. Of these, the tiny 
attendants of our Martian neighbor, dis- 
covered by Professor Hall with the great 
Washington refractor, are of greatest in- 
terest, because of their small size and 
extremely rapid flight. One of them is 
poised only 6000 miles from Mars, and 
whirls about him almost four times as 
fast as he revolves, seeming thus, as 
viewed by the Martian, to rise in the 
west and set in the east, and making the 
month only one-fourth as long as the 
day. 

The discovery of the inner or crape ring 
of Saturn, made simultaneously in 1850 by 
William C. Bond, at the Harvard observa- 
tory,in America, and the Rev.W.R. Dawes 
in England, was another interesting opti- 
cal achievement; but our most important 
advances in knowledge of Saturn's unique 
system are due to the mathematician. 


Laplace, like his predecessors, supposed 
these rings to be solid, and explained 
their stability as due to certain irregu- 
larities of contour which Herschel had 


pointed out. But about 1851 Professor 
Peirce of Harvard showed the untenabil- 
ity of this conclusion, proving that were 
the rings such as Laplace thought them, 
they must fall of their own weight. Then 
Professor J. Clerk Maxwell of Cambridge 
took the matter in hand, and his analysis 
reduced the puzzling rings to a cloud of 
meteoric particles—a ‘*shower of  brick- 
bats ’—each fragment of which circulates 
exactly as if it were an independent plan- 
et, though of course perturbed and jostled 
more or less by its fellows. Mutual per- 
turbations, and the disturbing pulls of 
Saturn’s orthodox satellites, as investi- 
gated by Maxwell, explain nearly all the 
phenomena of the rings in a manner 
highly satisfactory. 

But perhaps the most interesting accom- 
plishments of mathematical astronomy— 
from a mundane stand-point, at any rate 
—are those that refer to the earth’s own 
satellite. That seemingly staid body was 
long ago discovered to have a propensity 
to gain a little on the earth, appearing at 


eclipses an infinitesimal moment ahead 
of time. Astronomers were sorely puz- 
zled by this act of insubordination: but 
at last Laplace and Lagrange explained 
it as due to an oscillatory change in the 
earth’s orbit, thus fully exonerating the 
moon, and seeming to demonstrate the 
absolute stability and permanence of our 
planetary system, which the moon's mis 
behavior had appeared to threaten. 

This highly satisfactory conelusion was 
an orthodox belief of celestial mechanics 
until 1853, when Professor Adams of 
Neptunian fame, with whom complex 
analyses were a pastime, reviewed La- 
place’s calculation, and discovered an 
error, Which, when corrected, left about 
half the moon's acceleration unaccounted 
for. This was a momentous discrepancy, 


which at first no one could explain. But 


presently Professor Helmholtz, the great 
German physicist, suggested that a key 
might be found in tidal friction, which, 
acting as a perpetual brake on the earth's 
rotation, and affecting not merely the 
waters but the entire substance of our 
planet, must in the long sweep of time 
have changed its rate of rotation. Thus 
the seeming acceleration of the moon 
might be accounted for as actual retarda- 
tion of the earth’s rotation—a lengthen- 
ing of the day instead of a shortening of 
the month. 

Again the earth was shown to be at 
fault, but this time the moon could not 
be exonerated, wiile the estimated sta- 
bility of our system, instead of being re- 
established, was quite upset. For the tidal 
retardation is not an oscillatory change 
which will presently correct itself, like the 
orbital wobble, but a perpetual change, 
acting always in one direction. Unless 
fully counteracted by some opposing re- 
action, therefore (as it seems not to be), 
the effect must be cumulative, the ulti- 
mate consequences disastrous. The exact 
character of these consequences was first 
estimated by Professor G. H. Darwin, in 
1879. He showed that tidal friction in 
retarding the earth must also push the 
moon out from the parent planet on a 
spiral orbit. Plainly, then, the moon 
must formerly have been nearer tlhe earth 
than at present. At some very remote 
period it must have actually touched the 
earth; must, in other words, have been 
thrown off from the then plastic mass of 
the earth, as a polyp buds out from its 
parent polyp. At that time the earth 
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was spinning about in a day of from two 
to four hours. 
Now the day has been lengthened to 


twenty-four hours, and the moon has been 
thrust out to a distance of a quarter-million 
miles; but the end is not yet. 
progress of events must continue, till, at 
some remote period in the future, the day 
has come to equal the month, lunar tidal 
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has ceased, and one face of the 
earth looks out always at the moon, with 


action 


that same fixed stare which even now the 
moon has been brought to assume toward 
her parent orb. 
even greater liberties with the future, it 


Should we choose to take 


may be made to appear (though some 
astronomers dissent from this prediction) 
that, as solar tidal aetion still continues, 
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the day must finally exceed the month, 
and lengthen out little by little toward 
coincidence with the year; and that the 
moon meantime must pause in its out- 
ward flight, and come swinging back on 
a descending spiral, until finally, after 
the lapse of untold zons, it ploughs and 
ricochets along the surface of the earth, 
and plunges to catastrophic destruction. 

But even though imagination pause far 
short of this direful culmination, it still 
is clear that modern calculations, based 
on inexorable tidal friction, suffice to rev- 
olutionize the views formerly current as to 
the stability of the planetary system. The 
eigliteenth-century mathematician looked 
upon this system as a vast celestial ma- 
chine which had been in existence about 
six thousand years, and which was des 
tined to run on forever. The analyst of 
to-day computes both the past and the 
future of this system in millions instead 
of thousands of years, yet feels well as- 
sured that the solar system offers no con- 
tradiction to those laws of growth and 
decay which seem everywhere to repre- 
sent the immutable order of nature. 


Il. 


Until the mathematician ferreted out 
tle secret, it surely never could bave 
been suspected by any one that the earth’s 
serene attendant, 


“That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon,” 


could be plotting injury to her parent 


orb. But there is another inhabitant of 
the skies whose purposes have'not been 
similarly free from popular suspicion. 
Needless to say I refer to the black sheep 
of the sidereal family, that ‘* celestial 
vagabond ” the comet. 

Time out of mind these wanderérs liave 
been supposed to presage war, famine, 
pestilence, perhaps tlre destruction of the 
world. And little wonder. Here is a 
body which comes flashing out of bound- 
less space into our system, shooting out a 
pyrotechnic tail some hundreds of mill- 
ions of miles in length; whirling perhaps 
through the very atmosphere of the sun 
at a speed of three or four hundred miles 
a second; then darting off on a hyper- 
bolic orbit that forbids it ever to return, 
or an elliptical one that cannot be closed 
for hundreds or thousands of years; the 
tail meantime pointing always away from 
the sun, and fading to nothingness as 
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the weird voyager recedes into the spacial 
void whence it came. Not many times 
need the advent of such an apparition 
coincide with the outbreak of a pestilence, 
or the death of a Cesar, to stamp the race 
of comets as an ominous clan in the minds 
of all superstitious generations. 

It is true a hard blow was struck at 
the prestige of these alleged supernatural 
agents when Newton proved that the 
great comet of 1680 obeyed Kepler’s laws 
in its flight about the sun; and an even 
harder one when the same visitant came 
back in 1758, obedient to Halley’s predic- 
tion, after its three-quarters of a century 
of voyaging out in the abyss of space. 
Proved thus to bow to natural law, the 
celestial messenger could no longer fully 
sustain its réle. But long-standing no- 
toriety cannot be lived down in a day, 
and the comet, though proved a ‘‘nat 
ural” object, was still regarded as a very 
menacing one for another hundred years 
or so. It remained for our own century 
to completely unmask the pretender, and 
show how egregiously our forebears had 
been deceived. 

The unmasking began early in the cen- 
tury, when Dr. Olbers, then the highest 
authority on the subject, expressed the 
opinion that the spectacular tail, which 
had all along been the comet's chief stock 
in trade as an earth-threatener, is in real 
ity composed of the most filmy of vapors, 
repelled from the cometary body by the 
sun, presumably through electrical action, 
with a velocity comparable to that of 
light. This luminous suggestion was held 
more or less in abeyance for half a cen- 
tury. Then it was elaborated by Zéllner, 
and particularly by Bredichin, of the Mos 
cow observatory, into what has since been 
regarded as the most plausible of cometary 
theories. It is held that comets and the 
sun are similarly electrified, and hence 
mutually repulsive. Gravitation vastly 
outmatches this repulsion in the body of 
the comet, but yields to it in the case of 
gases, because electrical force varies with 
the surface, while gravitation varies only 
with the mass. From study of atomic 
weights, and estimates of the velocity of 
thrust of cometary tails, Bredichin con- 
cluded that the chief components of the 
various kinds of tails are hydrogen, hydro- 
carbons, and the vapor of iron; and spec 
troscopic analysis goes far toward sustain- 
ing these assumptions. 

But, theories aside, the unsubstantial- 
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ness of the comet's tail has been put toa 
conclusive test. Twice during our cen- 
tury the earth has actually plunged di- 
rectly through one of these threatening 
appendages, in 1819, and again in 1861, 
once being immersed to a depth of some 
300,000 miles in its substance. Yet no- 
thing dreadful happened to us. There 
was a peculiar glow in the atmosphere, so 
the more imaginative observers thought, 
and that was all. After such fiascoes, the 
cometary train could never again pose as 
a world-destroyer. 

But the full measure of tlie comet’s 
humiliation is not yet told. The pyro- 
technic tail, composed as it is of portions 
of the comet's actual substance, is tribute 
paid the sun, and can never be recovered. 
Should the obeisance to the sun be many 





times repeated, the train-forming mate- 
rial will be exhausted, and the comet's 
chiefest glory will have departed. Such 
a fate has actually befallen a multitude 
of comets, which Jupiter and the other 
outlying planets have dragged into our 
system, and helped the sun to hold ecap- 
tive here. Many of these tailless comets 
were known to the eighteenth -century 
astronomers, but no one at that time sus- 
pected the true meaning of their condi- 
tion. It was not even known how close- 
ly some of them are enchained, until 
the German astronomer Encke, in 1822, 
showed that one which he had redis- 
covered, and which has since borne his 
name, was moving in an orbit so con- 
tracted that it must complete its circuit 
in about three and a half years. Shortly 
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afterwards another comet, revolving in 
a period of about six years, was discov- 
ered by Biela, and given his name. Only 
two more of these short- period comets 
were discovered during our first half-cen- 
tury, but latterly they have been shown 
to be a numerous family. Nearly twenty 
are known which the giant Jupiter holds 
so close that the utmost reach of their el- 
liptical tether does not let them go beyond 
theorbit of Saturn. These aforetime wan- 
derers have adapted themselves wonder- 
fully to planetary customs, forall of them 
revolve in the same direction with the 
planets, and in planes not wide of the 
ecliptic. 

Checked in their proud hyperbolic 
sweep, made captive in a planetary net, 
deprived of their trains, these quondam 
free lances of the heavens are now mere 
shadows of their former selves. Con- 
sidered as to mere bulk, they are very 
substantial shadows, their extent being 
measured in hundreds of thousands of 
miles; but their actual mass is so slighi 
that they are quite at the mercy of the 
gravitation pulls of their captors. And 
worse is in store for them. So persist- 


ently do sun and planets tug at them 
that they are doomed presently to be 


torn into shreds. 

Such a fate has already overtaken 
one of them, under the very eyes of the 
astronomers, within the relatively short 
period during which these ill-fated com- 
ets have been observed. In 1832 Biela’s 
comet passed quite near the earth, as as- 
tronomers measure distance, and in doing 
so created a panic on our planet. It did 
no greater harm than that, of course, and 
passed on its way as usual. The very 
next time it came within telescopic hail 
it was seen to have broken into two frag- 
ments. Six years later these fragments 
were separated by many millions of miles; 
and in 1852, when the comet was due again, 
astronomers looked for it in vain. Ithad 
been completely shattered. 

What had become of the fragments? 
At that time no one positively knew. 
But the question was to be answered pres- 
ently. Itchanced that just at this period 
astronomers were paying much attention 
to a class of bodies which they had hith- 
erto somewhat neglected, the familiar 
shooting-stars or meteors. The studies of 
Professor Newton of Yale and Professor 
Adams of Cambridge with particular ref- 
erence to the great meteor-shower of No- 
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vember, 1866, which Professor Newton 
had predicted, and shown to be recurrent 
at intervals of thirty-three years, showed 
that meteors are not mere sporadic swarms 
of matter flying at random, but exist in 
isolated swarms, and sweep about the sun 
in regular elliptical orbits. 

Presently it was shown by the Italian 
astronomer Schiaparelli that one of these 
meteor swarms moves in the orbit of a 
previously observed comet, and other co- 
incidences of the kind were soon forth- 
coming. Theconviction grew that meteor 
swarms are really the débris of comets; 
and this conviction became’a practical 
certainty when, in November, 1872, the 
earth crossed the orbit of the ill-starred 
Biela, and a of meteors came 
whizzing into our atmosphere in lieu of 
the lost comet. 

And so at last the full secret was out. 
The awe-inspiring comet, instead of being 
the planetary body it had all along been re- 
garded.is reall vy nothing more nor less than 
a great aggregation of meteoric particles, 
which have become clustered together out 
in space somewhere, and which by jostling 
one another or through electrical action 
become luminous. So widely are the in- 
dividual particles separated that the com- 
etary body as a whole has been estimated 
to be thousands of times less dense than 
the eartli’s atmosphere at sea-level. Hence 
the ease with which the comet may be 
dismembered and its particles strung out 
into streaming swarms. 

So thickly is the space we traverse 
strewn with this cometary dust that the 
earth sweeps up, according to Professor 
Newcomb’s estimate, a million tons of it 
each day. Each individual particle, per- 
haps no larger than a millet seed, becomes 
a shooting-star or meteor as it burns to 
vapor in the earth’s upper atmosphere. 
And if one tiny planet sweeps up such 
masses of this cosmic matter, the amount 
of it in the entire stretch of our system 
must be beyond all estimate. What a 
story it tells of the myriads of cometary 
victims that have fallen prey to the sun 
since first he stretched liis planetary net 
across the heavens! 


shower 


IIL. 


When Biela’s comet gave the inhabi- 
tants of the earth such a fright in 1882 it 
really did not come within fifty millions 
of miles of us. Even the great comet 
through whose filmy tail the earth passed 
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in 1861 was itself fourteen millions of miles 
away. The ordinary mind, schooled to 
measure space by the tiny stretches of a 
pygmy planet, cannot grasp the import 
of such distances; yet these are mere 
units of measure compared with the vast 
stretches of sidereal space. Were the 
comet which hurtles past us at a speed of, 
say, a hundred miles a second to continue 
its mad flight unchecked straight out into 
the void of space, it must fly on its frigid 
way eight thousand years before it could 
reach the very nearest of our neighbor 
stars; and even then it would have pene- 
trated but a mere arm’s-length into the 
vistas where lie the dozen or so of sidereal 
residents that are next beyond. Even to 
the trained mind such distances are only 
vaguely imaginable. Yet the astronomer 
of our century has reached out across this 
unthinkable void and brought back many 
a secret which our predecessors thouglit 
forever beyond human grasp. 

A tentative assault upon this strong- 
hold of the stars was being made by Her- 
schel at the beginning of the century. In 


1802 that greatest of observing astrono- 
mers announced to the Royal Society his 
discovery that certain double stars had 
changed their relative positions toward one 


another since he first carefully charted 
them twenty years before. Hitherto it 
had been supposed that double stars were 
mere optical effects. Now it became clear 
that some of them, at any rate, are true 
‘*binary systems,” linked together pre- 
sumably by gravitation, and revolving 
about one another. Halley had shown, 
three-quarters of a century before, that 
the stars have an actual or ‘* proper” 
motion in space; Herschel himself had 
proved that the sun shares this motion 
with the other stars. Here was another 
shift of place, hitherto quite unsuspected, 
to be reckoned with by the astronomer in 
fathoming sidereal secrets. 

When John Herschel, tlie only son and 
the worthy successor of the great astron- 
omer, began star-gazing in earnest, after 
graduating senior wrangler at Cambridge, 
and making two or three tentative pro- 
fessional starts in other directions to 
which his versatile genius impelled him, 
his first extended work was the observa- 
tion of his father’s double stars. His 
studies, in which at first he had the col- 
laboration of Mr. James South, brought 
to light scores of hitherto unrecognized 
pairs, and gave fresh data for the calcu- 
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lation of the orbits of those longer known. 
So also did the independent researches of 
F. G.W. Struve, the enthusiastic observer 
of the famous Russian observatory at the 
university of Dorpat, and subsequently 
at Pulkowa. Utilizing data gathered by 
these observers, M. Savary of Paris showed 
in 1827 that the observed elliptical orbits 
of the double stars are explicable by the 
ordinary laws of gravitation, thusconfirm- 
ing the assumption that Newton’s laws 
apply to these sidereal bodies. Hence- 
forth there could be no reason to doubt 
that the same force which holds terres- 
trial objects on our globe pulls at each 
and every particle of matter throughout 
the visible universe. 

The pioneer explorers of the double 
stars early found that the systems into 
which the stars are linked are by no 
means confined to single pairs. Often 
three or four stars are found thus closely 
connected into gravitation systems ; in- 
deed, there are all gradations between 
binary systems and great clusters con- 
taining hundreds or even thousands of 
members. It is known, for example, that 
the familiar cluster of the Pleiades is not 
merely an optical grouping, as was for- 
merly supposed, but an actual federation 
of associated stars, some 2500 in number, 
only a few of which are visible to the un- 
aided eye. And the more carefully the 
motions of the stars are studied, the more 
evident it becomes that widely separated 
stars are linked together into infinitely 
complex systems, as yet but little under- 
stood. At the same time all instrumen- 
tal advances tend to resolve more and 
more seemingly single stars into close 
pairs and minor clusters. The two Her- 
schels between them discovered some 
thousands of these close multiple sys- 
tems; Struve and others increased the list 
to above ten thousand; and Mr. 8. W. 
Burnham, of late years the most enthusi- 
astic and successful of double-star pur- 
suers, added a thousand new discoveries 
while he was still an amateur in astrono- 
my, and by profession the stenographer 
of a Chicago court. Clearly the actual 
number of multiple stars is beyond all 
present estimate. 

The elder Herschel’s early studies of 
double stars were undertaken in the hope 
that these objects might aid him in ascer- 
taining the actual distance of a star, 
through measurement of its annual 
parallax; that is to say, of the angle 
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which the diameter of the earth’s orbit 
would subtend from the ‘star. 
The expectation was not fulfilled. The 
apparent shift of position of a star as 
viewed from opposite sides of the earth’s 
orbit, from which the parallax might be 
estimated, is so extremely minute that it 
proved utterly inappreciable, even to the 
almost preternaturally acute vision of 
Herschel, with the aid of any instrumen- 
tal then at command. So 
problem of star distanee allured and 
eluded him to the end, and he died in 
1822 without seeing it even in prospect of 
solution. His estimate of the minimum 
distance of the nearest star, based though 
it was on the fallacious test of apparent 
brilliancy, was a singularly sagacious one, 
but it was at best a scientific guess, not a 
scientific measurement. 

Just about this time, however, a great 
optician came to the aid of the astrono- 
mers. Joseph Fraunhofer perfected the 
refracting telescope, as Herschel had per- 
fected the reflector, and invented a won- 
derfully accurate ‘* heliometer,” or sun- 
measurer. With the aid of these instru- 
ments the old and almost infinitely diffi- 
cult problem of star distance was solved, 
In 1838 Bessel announced from the K6- 
nigsberg observatory that he lad succeed- 
ed, after months of effort, in detecting and 
measuring the parallax of a star. Similar 
claims had been made often enough be- 
fore, always to prove fallacious when put 
to further test; but this time the an- 
nouncement carried the authority of one 
of the greatest astronomers of the age, 
and scepticism was silenced. 

Nor did achievement long 
await corroboration. Indeed, as so often 
happens in fields of discovery, two other 
workers had almost simultaneously solved 
the same problem—Struve at Pulkowa, 
where the great Russian observatory, 
which so long held the palm over all 
others, had now been established ; and 
Thomas Henderson, then working at the 
Cape of Good Hope, but afterward the 
Astronomer Royal of Scotland. Hender- 
son’s observations had actual precedence 
in point of time, but Bessel’s measure- 
ments were much more numerous 
and authoritative that he has been uni- 
formly considered as deserving the chief 
credit of the discovery, which priority of 
publication secured him. 

By an odd chance, the star on which 
Henderson’s observations were made, and 
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consequently the first star the parallax of 
which was ever measured, is our nearest 
neighbor in sidereal space, being, indeed, 
some ten billions of miles nearer than the 
one next beyond. Yet even this nearest 
star is more than 200,000 times as remote 
from as the sun. The sun’s light 
flashes to the earth in eight minutes, and 
to Neptune in about half an hour, but it 
requires three and a half years to signal 
Alpha Centauri. And as for the great 
majority of the stars, had they been blot- 
ted out of existence before the Christian 
era, we of to-day should still receive their 
light and seem to see them just as we do. 
When we look up to the sky, we study 
ancient history; we do not see the stars 
as they are, but as they were years, cen 
turies, even millennia ago. 

The information derived from the par 
allax of astar by no means halts with the 
disclosure of the distance of that body. 
Distance known, the proper motion of 
the star, hitherto only to be reckoned as 
so many seconds of are, may readily be 
translated into actual speed of progress : 
relative brightness becomes absolute Jus- 
tre, as compared with the sun; and in the 
case of the double stars the absolute mass 
of the components may be computed from 
the laws of gravitation. It is found that 


us 


stars differ enormously among themselves 
in all these regards. 
like our sun, barely creep through space— 
compassing ten or twenty miles a second, 
it is true, yet even at that rate only pass- 
ing through the equivalent of their own 


As to speed, some, 


diameter in aday. At the other extreme, 
among measured stars, is one that moves 
200 miles a second; yet even this ‘‘ flying 
star,” as seen from the earth, seems to 
change its place by only about three and 
a half lunar diameters in a thousand 
years. In brightness, some stars yield to 
the sun, while others surpass him as the 
are-light surpasses a candle. Arcturus, 
the brightest measured star, shines like 
two hundred suns; and even this giant 
orb is dim beside those other stars which 
are so distant that their parallax cannot 
be measured, yet which greet our eyes at 
first magnitude. .As to actual bulk, of 
which apparent lustre furnishes no ade- 
quate test, some stars are smaller than the 
sun, while others exceed him hundreds or 
perhaps thousands of times. Yet one and 
all, so distant are they, remain mere disk- 
less points of light before the utmost pow- 
ers of the modern telescope. 





SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 


From the painting by H. W. Pickersgill, R. A., in St. John’s College, Cambridge 
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All this seems wonderful enough, but 
even greater things were in store. In 
1859 the spectroscope came upon the scene, 
perfected by Kirchhoff and Bunsen, along 
lines pointed out by Fraunhofer almost 
half a century before. That marvelous 
instrument, by revealing the telltale lines 
sprinkled across a prismatic spectrum, dis- 
closes the chemical nature and physical 
condition of any substance whose light is 
submitted to it, telling its story equally 
well, provided the light be strong enough, 
whether the luminous substance be near 
or far—in the same room or at the con- 
fines of space. Clearly such an instru- 
ment must prove a veritable magic wand 
in the hands of the astronomer. 


Very soon eager astronomers all over’ 


the world were putting the spectroscope 
to the test. Kirchhoff himself led the 
way, and Donati and Father Secchi in 
Italy, Huggins and Miller in England, 
and Rutherfurd in America, were the chief 
of his immediate followers. The results 
exceeded the dreams of the most vision- 
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ary. At the very outset, in 1860, it was 
shown that such common terrestrial sub- 
stances as sodium, iron, calcium, magne- 
sium, nickel, barium, copper, and zine ex- 
ist in the form of glowing vapors in the 
sun, and very soon the stars gave up a 
corresponding secret. Since then the 
work of solar and sidereal analysis las 
gone on steadily in the hands of a multi- 
tude of workers (prominent among whom, 
in this country, are Professor Young of 
Princeton, Professor Langley of Wash- 
ington, and Professor Pickering of Har- 
vard), and more than half the known 
terrestrial elements have been definitely 
located in the sun, while fresh discoveries 
are in prospect. 

It is true the sun also contains some 
seeming elements that are unknown on 
the earth, but this is no matter for sur- 
prise. The modern chemist makes no 
claim for his elements except that they 
have thus far resisted all human efforts 
to dissociate them; it would be nothing 
strange if some of them, when subjected 
to the crucible of the sun, 
which is seen to vapor- 
ize iron, nickel, silicon, 
should fail to withstand 
the test. But again,chem- 
istry has by no means ex- 
hausted the resources of 
the earth’s supply of raw 
material, and tle sub- 
stance which sends its 
message from a star may 
exist undiscovered in the 
dust we tread or in the 
air we breathe. Only last 
year two new terrestrial 
elements were discovered ; 
but one of these had for 
years been known to the 
astronomer as a solar and 
suspected as a stellar ele- 
ment, and named helium 
because of its abundance 
inthe sun. The spectro- 
scope had reached out 
millions of miles into 
space and brought back 
this new element, and it 
took the chemist a score 
of years to discover that 
he had all along had sam- 
ples of the same substance 
unrecognized in his sub- 
lunary laboratory. There 
is hardly a more pictur- 
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esque fact than that in 
the entire history of sci- 
ence. 

But the identity in sub- 
stance of earth and sun 
and stars was not more 
clearly shown than the 
diversity of their existing 
physical conditions. It 
was seen that sun and 
stars, far from being the 
cool, earthlike, habita- 
ble bodies that Herschel 
thought them (surround- 
ed by glowing clouds, 
and protected from un- 
due heat by other clouds), 
are in truth seething cal- 
drons of fiery liquid, or 
gas made viscid by con- 
with = lurid 

belching 
was 


densation, 
envelopes of 
flames. It 
made clear, also, partic- 

ularly by the studies 

of Rutherfurd and of 

Secchi, that stars differ 

among themselves in ex- 

act constitution or condi- 

tion. There are white or 

Sirian stars, whose spec- 

trum revels in the lines 

of hydrogen; yellow or 

solar stars (our sun being the ty pe), show- 
ing various metallic vapors; and sundry 
red stars, with banded spectra indicative 
of carbon compounds; besides, the purely 
gaseous stars of more recent discovery, 
which Professor Pickering has specially 
studied. Z6llner’s famous interpretation 
of these diversities, as indicative of vary- 
ing stages of cooling, has been called in 
question as to the exact sequence it postu- 
lates, but the general proposition that stars 
exist under widely varying conditions of 
temperature is hardly in dispute. 

The assumption that different star ty pes 
mark varying stages of cooling has the 
further support of modern physics, which 
has been unable to demonstrate any way 
in which the sun’s radiated energy may 
be restored, or otherwise made perpetual, 
since meteoric impact has been shown to 
be—under existing conditions at any rate 
—inadequate. In accordance with the 
theory of Helmholtz, the chief supply of 
solar energy is held to be contraction of 
the solar mass itself, and plainly this must 
have its limits. Therefore, unless some 


soon 
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means as yet unrecognized is restoring 
the lost energy to the stellar bodies, each 
of them must gradually lose its lustre, 
and come to a condition of solidification, 
seeming sterility, and frigid darkness. 
In the case of our own particular star, 
according to the estimate of Lord Kelvin, 
such a culmination appears likely to oe- 
cur Within a period of five or six million 
years. 

3ut by far the strongest support of such 
a forecast as this is furnished by those 
stellar bodies which even now appear to 
have cooled to the final stage of star de- 
velopment and ceased to shine. Of this 
class examples in miniature are furnished 
by the earth and the smaller of its com- 
panion planets. But there are larger 
bodies of the same type out in stellar 
space—veritable ‘‘ dark stars’—invisible, 
of course, yet nowadays clearly recog- 
nized, 

The opening up of tiis ‘‘ astronomy of 
the invisible” is another of tne great 
achievements of our century, and again 
it is Bessel to whom the honor of discov- 
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ery is due. While testing his stars for 
parallax, that astute observer was led to 
infer, from certain unexplained aberra- 
tions of motion, that various stars, Sirius 
himself among the number, are accom- 
panied by invisible companions, and in 
1840 he definitely predicated the existence 
of such ‘‘dark stars.” The correctness 
of the inference was shown twenty years 
later, when Alvan Clark, Jun., the Ameri- 
can optician, while testing a new lens, 
discovered the companion of Sirius, which 
proved thus to be faintly luminous. Since 
then the existence of other and quite in- 
visible star companions has been proved 
incontestably, not merely by renewed tel- 
escopic observations, but by the curious 
testimony of the ubiquitous spectroscope. 

One of the most surprising accomplish- 
ments of that instrument is the power to 
record the flight of a luminous object di- 
rectly in the line of vision. If the lumi- 
nous body approaches swiftly, its Fraun- 
hofer lines are shifted from their normal 
position toward the violet end of the spec- 
trum; if it recedes, the lines shift in the 
opposite direction. The actual motion of 
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stars whose distance is unknown may | 
measured in this way. But in certa 
cases the light lines are seen to oscilla} 
on the spectrum at regular intervals. © 
viously the star sending such light is ; 
ternately approaching and receding, a 

the inference that it is revolving about 

companion is unavoidable, 
extraordinary test the orbital distance 
relative mass, and actual speed of revoly 
tion of the absolutely invisible body may 
be determined. 


From tl] 


Thus the spectroscope, 


which deals only with light, makes para 

doxical excursions into the realm of the 

invisible. What secrets may the stars 

hope to conceal when questioned by an 

instrument of such necromantic power? 
i. 

But the spectroscope is not alone in this 
audacious assault upon the strongholds 
of nature. It has a worthy companion 
and assistant in the photographie film, 
whose efficient aid has been invoked by 
Pio- 
neer work in celestial photography was, 
indeed, done by Arago in France and by 
the elder Draper in Amer- 
ica in 1839, but the results 
then achieved were only 
tentative, and it was not 
till forty years later that 
the method assumed real- 
ly important proportions. 
In 1880 Dr. Henry Dra 
per, at Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson, made the first 
successful photograph of 
anebula. Soon after, Dr. 
David Gill, at the Cape ob- 
servatory, made fine pho- 
tographs of a comet, and 
the flecks of starlight on 
his plates first suggested 
the possibilities of this 
method in charting the 
heavens. 

Since then star-chart- 
ing with the film 
come to virtually super- 
sede the old method. A 
concerted effort is being 
made by astronomers in 
various parts of the world 
to make a complete chart 
of the heavens, and _ be- 
fore the close of our cen- 
tury this work will be 
accomplished, some fifty 


the astronomer even more recently. 
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LORD ROSSE’S TELESCOPE. 


From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin. 


or sixty millions of visible stars being 
placed on record with a degree of ac- 
curacy hitherto unapproachable. More- 
over, other millions of stars are brought 
to light by the negative which are too 
distant or dim to be visible with any tele- 
scopic powers yet attained—a fact which 
wholly discredits all previous inferences 
as to the limits of our sidereal system. 
Hence, notwithstanding the wonderful 
instrumental. advances of our century, 
knowledge of the exact form and extent 
of our universe seems more unattainable 
than it seemed a century ago. 

Yet the new instruments, while leaving 
so much untold, have revealed some vast- 
ly important secrets of cosmic structure. 
In particular, they have set at rest the 
long-standing doubts as to the real struc- 
ture and position of the mysterious nebu- 
lae—those hazy masses, only two or three 
of them visible to the unaided eye, which 
the telescope reveals iv almost limitless 
abundance, scattered everywhere among 
the stars, but grouped in particular about 
the poles of the stellar stream or dise 
which we call the Milky Way. 


Herschel’s later view, which held that 
some at least of the nebula are composed 
of a ‘‘shining fluid,” in process of con- 
densation to form stars, was generally 
accepted for almost half a century. But 
in 1844, when Lord Rosse’s great six-foot 
reflector—the largest telescope ever vet 
constructed—was turned on the nebula, 
it made this hypothesis seem very doubt 
ful. Just as Galileo's first lens had re 
solved the Milky Way into stars, just as 
Herschel had resolved nebule that re 
sisted all fustruments but his own, so 
Lord Rosse’s even greater reflector re- 
solved others that would not yield to 
Herschel’s largest mirror. It seemed a 
fair inference that with sufficient power, 
perhaps some day to be attained, all neb- 
ule would yield, hence that all are in 
reality what Herschel had at first thought 
them—vastly distant ‘‘ island universes,” 
composed of aggregations of stars, com- 
parable to our own.galactic system. 

But the inference was wrong; for when 
the spectroscope was first applied to a 
nebula in 1864, by Dr. Huggins, it clearly 
showed the spectrum not of discrete stars, 
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but of a great mass of glowing gases, hy- 
drogen among others. More extended 
studies showed, it is true, that some nebu- 
le give the continuous spectrum of solids 
or liquids, but the different types inter- 
mingle and grade into one another. Also, 
the closest affinity is shown between nebu- 
le and stars. Some nebulez are found to 
contain stars, singly or in groups, in their 
actual midst; certain condensed ** plan- 
etary ” nebulz are scarcely to be distin- 
guished from stars of the gaseous type; 
and recently the photographic film has 
shown the presence of nebulous matter 
about stars that to telescopic vision differ 
in no respect from the generality of their 
fellowsin the galaxy. The familiar stars 
of the Pleiades cluster, for example, ap- 
pear on the negative immersed in a hazy 
blur of light. Allin all, the accumulated 
impressions of the photographie film re- 
veal a prodigality of nebulous matter in 
the stellar system not hitherto even con- 
jectured. 

And so, of course, all question of ‘ isl- 
and universes” vanishes, and the nebulze 
are relegated to their true position as 
component varts of the one stellar sys- 
tem—the one universe—that is open to 
present human inspection. And these 
vast clouds of world-stuff have been found 
by Professor Keeler, of the Lick Observa- 
tory, to be floating through space at the 
starlike speed of from teu to thirty-eight 
miles per second. 

The linking of nebula with stars, so 
clearly evidenced by all these modern ob- 
servations, is, after all, only the scientitic 
corroboration of what the elder Herschel’s 
later theories affirmed. But the nebulz 
have other affinities not until recently 
suspected; for the spectra of some of 
them are practically identical with the 
spectra of certain comets. The conclu- 
sion seems warranted that comets are in 
point of fact minor nebulze that are 
drawn into our system; or, putting it 
otherwise, that the telescopic nebulew are 
simply gigantic distant comets. 

Following up the surprising clews thus 
suggested, Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, of 
London, has in recent years elaborated 
what is perhaps the most comprehensive 
cosmogonic guess that has ever been at- 
tempted. His theory, known as the ‘* me- 
teoric hypothesis,” probably bears the 
same relation to the speculative thought 
of our time that tle nebular hypothesis 
of Laplace bore to that of the eighteenth 
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century. Outlined in a few words, it is 
an attempt to explain all the major phe 
nomena of the universe as due, directly 
or indirectly, to the gravitational impact 
of such meteoric particles, or specks of 
cosmic dust, as comets are composed of. 
Nebulz are vast cometary clouds, with 
particles more or less widely separated, 
giving off gases through meteoric colli- 
sions, internal or external, and perhaps 
glowing also with electrical or phospho- 
rescent light. Gravity eventually brings 
the nebular particles into closer aggrega- 
tions, and increased collisions finally va 
porize the entire mass, forming planetary 
nebulz and gaseous stars. Continued 
condensation may make the stellar mass 
hotter and more Juminous for a time, but 
eventually leads to its liquefaction, and 
ultimate consolidation—the aforetime 
nebula becoming in the end a dark or 
planetary star. 

The exact correlation which Mr. Lock- 
yer attempts to point out between succes- 
sive stages of meteoric condensation and 
the various types of observed stellar bod- 
ies does not meet with unanimous accept- 
ance. Mr. Lanyard, for example, sug- 
gests that the visible nebula may not be 
nascent stars, but emanations from stars, 
and that the true pre-stellar nebulz are 
invisible until condensed to stellar pro- 
portions. But such details aside, the 
broad general hypothesis that all the 
bodies of the universe are, so to speak, of 
a single species—that nebulw (including 
comets), stars of all types, and planets, 
are but varying stages in the life history 
of a single race or type of cosmic or- 
ganisms —is accepted by the dominant 
thought of our time as having the highest 
warrant of scientifie probability. 

All this, clearly, is butan amplification 
of that nebular hypothesis which, long 
before the spectroscope gave us warrant 
to accurately judge our sidereal neigh- 
bors, had boldly imagined the develop- 
ment of stars out of nebule and of 
planets out of stars. But Mr. Lockyer’s 
hypothesis does not stop with this. Havy- 
ing traced the developmental process from 
the nebula to the dark star, it sees no 
‘ause to abandon this dark star to its 


fate by assuming, as the original specu- 
lation assumed, that this is aculminating 


and final stage of cosmic existence. For 
the dark star, though its molecular activi- 
ties have come to relative stability and 
impotence, still retains the enormous po- 
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tentialities of molar motion; and clearly, 
where motion is, stasis is not. 


Soouer or 
later, in its ceaseless flight through space, 
the dark star must collide with 
other stellar body, as Dr. Croll imagines 
of the dark bodies which his ‘* pre-nebu 
lar theory” postulates. Such collision 
may be long delayed; the dark star may 
be drawn in cometlike circuit about thou 
sands of other stellar masses, and be hur- 
tled on thousands of diverse parabolie¢ or 
elliptical orbits, before it chances to collide 
—but that matters not: ** billions are the 
units in the arithmetic of eternity,” and 
sooner or later, we can hardly doubt, a 
collision must occur. Then without ques 
tion the mutual impact must shatter both 
colliding bodies into vapor, or vapor com- 
bined with meteoric fragments; in short, 
into a veritable nebula, the matrix of fu- 
ture worlds. Thus the dark star, which 
is the last term of one series of cosmic 
changes, becomes the first term of another. 

In this extended view, nebula and lu 


some 
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but the infantile and 
adolescent stages of the life history of 
the cosmic individual; the dark star, its 
adult stage, or time of true virility. Or 
we may think of the shrunken dark star 
as the germ-cell, the pollen-grain, of the 
Reduced in size, as 
becomes a germ-cell, to a mere fraction of 
the nebular body from which it sprang, 
it yet retains within its seemingly non 
vital body all the potentialities of the ori 
ginal organism, and requires only to blend 
with a fellow-cell to bring a new genera- 
tion into being. Thus may the cosmic 
race, Whose aggregate census makes up 
the stellar universe, be perpetuated—in 
dividual solarsystems, such as ours, being 
born, and growing old, and dying to live 
again in their descendants, while the 
universe as a whole maintains its unified 
integrity throughout all these internal 
mutations—passing on, it may be, by in- 
finitesimal stages, to a culmination hope- 
lessly bevond human comprehension. 


minous stars are 


cosmic Organism. 








I.—ALFALFA RANCH, 


LFALFA RANCH, low, wide, with 
A spreading verandas all overgrown 
by roses and woodbine, and commanding 
on all sides a wide view of the rolling 
alfalfa-fields, was a most bewitching place 
fora young couple to spend the first few 
months of their married life. So Jack 
and I were naturally much delighted 
when Aunt Agnes asked us to consider 
it our own for as long as we chose. The 
ranch, in spite of its distance from the 
nearest town, surrounded as it was by the 
prairies, and without a neighbor within 
a three-mile radius, was yet luxuriously 
fitted with all the modern conveniences. 
Aunt Agnes was a rich young widow, 
and had built the place after her hus- 
band’s death, intending to live there with 
her child, to whom she transferred all the 
wealth of devotion she had lavished on 
her husband. The child, however, had 
died when ony three years old, and Aunt 
Agnes, as soon as she recovered sufficient 
strength, had left Alfalfa Ranch, intend- 
ing never to visit the place again. All 
this had-happened nearly ten years ago, 
and the widow, relinquishing all the ad- 
vantages her youth and beauty, quite as 
much as her wealth, could give her, had 
devoted herself to work amidst the poor 
of New York. 

At my wedding, which she heartily ap- 
proved, and where to a greater extent 
than ever before she cast off the almost 
morbid quietness which had grown ha- 
bitual with her, she seemed particularly 
anxious that Jack and I should aecept the 
loan of Alfalfa Ranch, apparently having 
an odd idea that the power of our happi- 
ness would somehow lift the cloud of sor- 
row which, in her mind, brooded over the 
place. I had not been strong, and Jack 
was overjoyed at such an opportunity of 
taking me into the country. High.as 
our expectations were, the beauty of the 
place far exceeded them all. What col- 
or! What glorious sunsets! And the 
long rides we took, seeming to be utterly 
tireless in that fresh sweet air! 

One afternoon I sat on the veranda at 
the western wing of the house. The ve- 
‘anda here was broader than elsewhere, 
and it was reached only by a flight of 
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steps leading up from the lawn on one 


side, and by a door opposite these steps 
that opened into Jack's study. The rest 
of this veranda was enclosed by a high 
railing, and by wire nettings so thickly 
overgrown with vines that the place was 
always very shady. Isat near the steps, 
where I could watch the sweep of the 
great shadows thrown by the clouds that 
were sailing before the west wind. Jack 
was inside, writing, and now and then he 
would say something to me through the 
open window. As.-I sat, lost in delight 
at the beauty of the view and the sweet- 
ness of the flower-scented air, I marvelled 
that Aunt Agnes could ever have left so 
charming a spot. ‘‘She must still love 
it,” 1 thought, getting up to move my 
chair to where I might see still further 
over the prairies, ‘‘and some time she will 
come back—” At this moment I hap- 
pened to glance to the further end of the 
veranda, and there I saw, to my amaze- 
ment, a little child seated on the floor, 
playing with the shifting shadows of the 
tangled creepers. It was a little girl in 
a daintily embroidered white dress, with 
golden curls around her baby head. As 
I still gazed, she suddenly turned, with a 
roguish toss of the yellow hair, and fixed 
her serious blue eyes on me. 

‘*Baby!” I eried. ‘‘Where did you 
come from? Where's your mamma, dar- 
ling?” And I took a step towards her. 

** What's that, Silvia?” called Jack from 
within. I turned my head and saw him 
sitting at his desk. 

‘*Come quick, Jack; there’s the loveli- 
est baby—” I turned back to the child, 
looked, blinked, and at this moment Jack 
stepped out beside me. 

‘‘ Baby?’ he inquired. ‘‘What on 
earth are you talking about, Silvia dear- 
est ?”’ 

‘“ Why, but—” I exclaimed. ‘There 
was one! How did she get away? She 
was sitting right there when I called.” 

‘““\ baby!” repeated my husband. 
‘*My dear, babies don’t appear and dis- 
appear like East-Indian magicians. You 
have been napping, and are trying to con- 
ceal the shameful fact.” 

** Jack,’ I said, decisively, ‘‘ don’t you 
suppose I know a baby when I see one? 
She was sitting right there, playing with 
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the shadows, and I— 
queer!” 

Jack grinned. ‘‘Go and put on your 
habit,” he replied; ‘*the horses will be 
here in ten minutes. And remember that 
when you have accounted for her disap- 
pearance, her presence still remains to be 
explained. Or perhaps you thmk Wah 
Sing produced her from his sleeve?” 

I laughed. Wah Sing was our Chinese 
cook, and more apt, I thought, to put some- 
thing up his sleeve than to take anything 
out. 

‘*T suppose I was dreaming,” I said, 
‘*though I could almost as well believe I 
had only dreamed our marriage.” 

‘*Or rather,” observed Jack, ‘‘ that our 
marriage had only dreamed us.” 


It’s certainly very 


II.—SHADOWS. 

ABovut a week later I received a letter 
from Aunt Agnes. Among other things, 
chiefly relating to New York's slums, she 
said: 

‘*T am in need of rest, and if you and 
Jack could put up with me for a few days, 
I believe I should like to get back to the 
old place. As you know, I have always 
dreaded a return there, but lately I seem 
somehow to have lost that dread. I feel 
that the time has come for me to be there 
again, and I am sure you will not mind 
me.” 

Most assuredly we would not mind her. 
We sat in the moonlight that night on 
the veranda, Jack swinging my hammock 
slowly, and talked of Aunt Agnes. The 
moon silvered the waving alfalfa, and 
sifted through the twisted vines that 
fenced us in, throwing intricate and ever- 
changing patterns on the smooth floor- 
ing. There was a hum of insects in the 
air, and the soft wind ever and anon blew 
a fleecy cloud over the moon, dimming 
for a moment her serene splendor. 

‘“Who knows?” said Jack, lighting an- 
other cigar. ‘‘ This may be a turning- 
point in Aunt Agnes’s life, and she may 
once more be something like the sunny, 
happy girl your mother describes. She 
is beautiful, and she is yet young. It 
may mean the beginning of a new life 
for her.” 

“Yes,” Lanswered. ‘‘It isn’t right that 
her life should always be shadowed by 
that early sorrow. She is so lovely, and 
could be so happy. Now that she has 
taken the first step, there is no reason 
why she shouldn't go on.” 
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‘* We'll do what we can‘tavhelp her,’ 
responded my husband, “Let mé fix you) 
cushions, darling; they have. slipped 
He rose to do so, and suddenly stood sti 
facing the further end of the veranda 
His expression was so peculiar that |] 
turned, following the direction of his 
eyes, even before his smothered exclama 
tion of *‘ Silvia, look there!” reached me 

Standing in the fluttering moonlight 
and shadows was the same little girl | 
had seen already. She still wore white 
and her tangled curls floated shining 
around her head. She seemed to be smi! 
ing, and slightly shook her head at us. 

‘“What does it mean, Jack?” | 
pered, slipping out of the hammock. 

‘* How did she get there? Come!” said 
he, and we walked hastily towards the 
little thing, who again shook her head. 
Just at this moment another cloud ob 
scured the moon for a few seconds, and 
though in the uncertain twilight I fancied 
I still saw her, yet when the cloud passed 
she was not to be found. 


whis 


Il. —PERDITA. 


AunT AGNES certainly did look as 
though she needed rest. She seemed 
very frail, and the color had entirely left 
her face. But her curling hair was :s 
golden as ever, and her figure as girlish 
and graceful. She kissed me tenderly, 
and kept my hand in hers as she wan- 
dered over the house and took long looks 
across the prairie. 

‘Isn't it beautiful?” she asked, softly. 
‘** Just the place to be happy in! I’ve al 
ways had a strange fancy that I should 
be happy here again some day, and now | 
feel as though that day had almost come. 
You are happy, aren't you, dear?” 

I looked at Jack, and felt the tears 
coming to my eyes. ‘‘ Yes, I am happy. 
I did not know one could be so happy,” | 
answered, after a moment. 

Aunt Agnes smiled her sweet smile 
and kissed me again. ‘God bless you 
and your Jack! You almost make me 
feel young again.” 

‘““As though you could possibly feel 
anything else,” I retorted, laughing. 
‘** You little humbug, to pretend you are 
old!” and slipping my arm round her 
waist, for we had always been dear 
friends, I walked off to chat with her in 
her room. 

We took a ride that afternoon, for 
Aunt Agnes wanted another gallop over 
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that glorious prairie. The exercise and 
the perfect afternoon brought back the 
color to her cheeks. 

‘T think I shall be much better to- 
morrow,” she observed, as we trotted 
home. ‘‘ What a country this is, and 
what horses!” slipping her hand down 
her mount’s glossy neck. ‘‘I did right 
to come back here. I do not believe I 
will go away again.”’ And she smiled on 
Jack and me, who laughed, and said she 
would find it a difficult thing to attempt. 

We all three came out on the veranda 
to see the sunset. It was always a glo 
rious sight, but this evening it was more 
than usually magnificent. Immense rays 
of pale blue and pink spread over the sky, 
and the clouds, which stretched in hori- 
zontal masses, glowed rose and golden. 
The whole sky was luminous and tender, 
and seemed to tremble with light. 

We sat silent, looking at the sky and 
at the shadowy grass that seemed to meet 
t. Slowly the color deepened and faded. 

‘‘There can never be a lovelier even- 
ing,” said Aunt Agnes, with a sigh. 

‘*Don’t say that,” replied Jack. ‘‘It 
is only the beginning of even more per- 
fect ones.” 

Aunt Agnes rose with a slight shiver. 
“It grows chilly when the sun goes,” 
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she murmured, and turned lingeringly to 
enter the house. Suddenly she gave a 
startled exclamation. Jack and I jumped 
up and looked at her. She stood with 
both hands pressed to her heart, looking 

‘The child again,” said Jack, in a low 
voice, laying his hand on my arm. 

He was right. There in the gathering 
shadow stood the little girl in the white 
dress. Her hands were stretched towards 
us, and her lips parted in a smile. <A be- 
lated gleam of sunlight seemed to linger 
in her hair. 

‘** Perdita!” cried Aunt Agnes, in a voice 
that shook with a kind of terrible joy. 
Then, with a stifled sob, she ran forward 
and sank before the baby, throwing her 
arms about her. The little girl leaned 
back ler golden head and looked at 
Aunt Agnes with her great, serious eyes. 
Then she flung both baby arms round 
her neck, and lifted her sweet mouth— 

Jack and I turned away, looking at 
each other with tears in our eyes. A 
slight sound made us turn back. Aunt 
Agnes had fallen forward to the floor, 
and the child was nowhere to be seen. 

We rushed up, and Jack raised my 
aunt in his arms and carried her into 
the house. But she was quite dead. The 
little child we never saw again. 


STURNING. 
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, in thy youth all divine, 


TI j ; : ; 
iough the ages unceasing are evermore thine, 


Once more be birth-thrilled 
Throng the myriad forms « 


For the sweet o’ the year, 


, until forth from thy womb 
of the world’s waking bloom. 


great Earth-motlier, is here, 


And lo! on the uplands the flowers appear, 
And blithe is the wing, and the song it is glad, 


And our yearning hearts o 


Earth, mother undying, thy 


nly are heavy and sad, 


tender arms keep 


So safe in thy bosom the dear things asleep, 


So strong is thy pulse-beat 
Know battle and conquest, 


to bid them again 
and hunger and pain, 


The insistence of growth, the fair crown of the leaf, 


The fruit in its ripeness, th 


e rich bending sheaf— 


Earth, this thou canst do, yet our dearer loves go, 
And return not again from their beds hollowed low. 


Our hearts are nigh breaki 


ng with bliss and with dole; 


In the midst of the rapture, how lonely the soul! 
Comes the bird to the green bough, the bud to the tree, 
my darlings to me. 


But not from the darkness 
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pe ee art in the United States 

i\ started out in the beginning with 
such men as Gilbert Stuart, Copley, Trum- 
bull, and others almost as well known to 
lead it, men well worthy to be ranked 
with the best painters of their time in the 
Old World, and although it appears from 
the number of their productions that they 
were liberally patronized by our educated 
classes, no efforts seem to have been made 
to cultivate or foster the zwsthetic taste of 
our people during the early years of our 
existence as a nation. 

An English gentleman visiting New 
York in 1796 writes the following account 
of the only New York museum: “ After 
breakfast I walked to the museum, the 
only kind of exhibition yet to be seen in 
America, It was older and more exten- 
sive than the one at Philadelphia. It con- 
sisted principally of shells and fossils and 
arms and dresses of the Indian tribes. 
There was also a machine said to exhibit 
perpetual motion.... Iwas sorry,” adds 
the writer, after minutely describing this 
machine, ‘‘I had no Eastern curiosity for 
this collection.’”’* 

The fact that this collection of curiosi- 
ties was the only public exhibition then 
existing in New York is easily explained 
when we remember the period of storm 
and stress through which the young re- 
publie passed during the years that imme- 
diately followed the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war, a period when the attention 
of all our most intelligent citizens was 
fully oceupied in the arduous task of per- 
manently building up the nation. 

Immense labor was involved in the ac- 
complishment of this task, and this suffi- 
ciently accounts for the publie neglect of 
the fine arts; but it is much harder to ac- 
count for the subsequent lapse of taste in 
a people who began so well, or how, hav- 
ing before them as models the simplicity 
and elegance of our so-called Colonial ar- 
chitecture, and the refinement and dig- 
nity that lent interest to even the inferior 
painters of the early school, they could 

give us in their place for architecture the 
hideous mansarded and cupolaed con- 
structions that in some places still dis- 
* This letter was quoted by Mr. Marquand in 


one of his inaugural speeches at the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


MR. HENRY G. MARQUAND. 


E. A. ALEXANDER. 






figure our landscape and streets, where 
monotonously ugly facades of brown 
stone are only broken by that modern 
monstrosity the high stoop; and for apt 
were satisfied with the vapid productions 
of the intermediate school, or sugary cop- 
ies of famous pictures—copies that offered 
scarcely a hint of the great originals. 

Even in New York no general awake, 
ing to the importance of having some 
thing better than a museum of shells and 
curiosities seems to have taken place for 
thirty or forty years after the English- 
man’s visit, when an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to form a gallery of fine arts in 
the Rotunda near the City Hall. Later 
the National Academy was founded, but 
this institution did not include a perma 
nent collection of works of art, and was 
established principally to give instruc 
tion; and with these exceptions the cause 
of art languished, finding encouragement 
only in the patronage of a few cultivated 
persons whose eyes were slowly opening 
to the importance of educating a taste for 
the beautiful as well as the practical in 
our rapidly developing people. 

Up to this time the few valuable paint 
ings and art objects that were owned in 
this country belonged either to individ 
uals or clubs, and were nearly if not who! 
ly inaccessible to the general public. 

The first really important step in the 
city’s esthetic education was taken when, 
in November, 1869, a group of influential 
men met together and appointed a com- 
mittee of fifty, which was afterwards in 
creased to one hundred and sixteen, and 
from the work of this body the associa 
tion known as the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art was organized. 

These gentlemen purposed to establish 
an institution which would eventually 
combine the functions of the British Na 
tional Gallery and the art departments 
of the British and South Kensington mu- 
seums—a representative museum of fine 
art applied to industry. The idea of such 
an institution seems to have originated 
with the Hon. John Jay,and it was owing 
to his personal influence with members 
of the Union League Club that the move- 
ment towards organization was started. 
The institution was legally incorporated 
in April, 1870, and in April, 1871,the Legis- 
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562 HARPER'S NEW 
lature appropriated the sum of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the erection of 
a building for the new museum in Cen- 
tral Park. In May,1871, a house on Fifth 
Avenue was leased to hold the first collee- 
tions, and these were afterwards removed 
to the old Douglas mansion in West Four- 
teenth Street, where they remained until 
the building in the Park was completed. 

The history of the museum shows a 
continued struggle against a lack of pub 
lic interest, for the trustees did not have 
the pecuniary assistance they had a right 
to expect in a city like New York, and 
their early annual reports continually 
harp upon the fact that in Boston and 
Philadelphia similar institutions were lib- 
erally supplied with funds by their citi- 
zens, and were thus enabled to secure 
many valuable objects which the Metro- 
politan Museum was forced to forego for 
lack of the money to buy them. 

Civilized European governments, recog- 
nizing the importance of the fine arts as 
an educational factor, look after their in- 
terests and spend millions of dollars for 
this purpose; in America, on the contra- 
ry, we have to depend almost entirely 
upon the liberality of individuals for the 
furtherance of this important work, and 
in New York especially the bustle and 
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hurry of commercial pursuits almost ex 
clusively absorb our best and most intel 
ligent all that not 
directly bear upon business is apt to be 
neglected. The pioneers of this 
movement, when first 
menced their work, found it almost im- 


element, and does 
fine 
arts they com 
possible to impress the wealthy people 
with the importance of the undertaking 
Little by little, however, this interest has 
been aroused, and although the results 
are not everything that might have been 
expected in a community representing 
such a vast aggregation of wealth, they 
are not actually discreditable. 

It is certainly encouraging to find that 
the most liberal patron of the fine arts in 
New York, and we might even say in the 
whole country, is a gentleman who has 
won distinction as a financier, thus set- 
ting us a noble example of enlightened 
citizenship, and proving that a love of art 
and an active interest in all that beauti 
fies and refines existence are not incom 
patible with the pursuit of a successful 
business career. 

It was not until 1871 that Mr. Henry 
Marquand became a trustee of the Metro 
politan Museum, but ever since his elee 
tion he has been an untiring worker for 
the institution, and its most liberal ben 
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factor, sparing neithér time nor money in 
pursuit of its advancement. 

Mr. Marquand’s active interest in art 
matters dates back to a visit paid to Rome 
in the year 1843. He there made the 
acquaintance of the American sculptor 
Brown, and through his influence and 
that of other artist friends began to fre- 
quent studios; and here it is appropriate 
to remark that the kindly sympathy and 
foresight that have distinguished Mr. Mar- 
quand’s public gifts, and that led him to 
unselfishly relinquish his best possessions 
to benefit the cause of art in this country, 
undoubtedly had its origin in this early 
association with these painters and sculp- 
tors in Rome. His intimacy with these 
men and the knowledge he acquired of 
their hopes, aims, and aspirations account 
for the intelligent help he has offered to 
their successors ; for a total outsider, 
whose interest in art matters is a compar- 
atively trivial incident in a busy life, and 
not its most important feature, can rarely 
realize the blighted condition of the artist 


who has not the means of studying the 
work of the masters. A student so cut off 
occupies the position of a child who has 
been taught to read and thirst for know- 
ledge but is deprived of all but the most 
elementary books. A realization of what 
this deprivation really means seems to 
have impressed itself upon the sensitive 
young American thrown all at once into 
an atmosphere of appreciative culture and 
enthusiasm; for Rome at the time of Mr. 
Marquand’s visit was the Mecca towards 
which every art student who could afford 
the journey eagerly pressed, and memoirs 
and letters of this period bear abundant 
testimony to the benefit and delight the 
treasures of the Eternal City conferred 
upon students whose mother-country af- 
forded them not even the humblest sub- 
stitute. 

The impressions made upon Mr. Mar- 
quand never dulled or faded, and although 
shortly after his return to America he 
became actively engaged in business, he 
did not allow the sympathy his journey 
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had aroused to subside, and devoted his 
leisure hours to the promotion of a taste 
for art in his countrymen, adopting this 
as his recreation and pleasure, and con- 
tinuing to make friends among the paint- 
ers and sculptors in his own city. 

For many years Mr. Marquand has been 
carefully collecting paintings and other 
beautiful objects, and although he has 
presented a large portion of these to the 
public, his house still contains many in- 
teresting and valuable specimeus of ce- 
ramics, painting, and sculpture. This 
louse, which was one of the earliest ef- 
forts to break the unvaried monotony of 
our streets, was designed by the late Rich- 
ard M. Hunt, and is a delightful piece of 
architecture, its interior bearing ample 
evidence of the refined taste of its owner. 
Since retiring from active business Mr. 
Marquand has devoted more and more 
time to his favorite pursuits. His collec- 
tions, which have been made personally 
and with great care, are not confined to 
any one branch, but include pictures, por- 
celain, tapestries, enamels—in fact, every- 
thing that is artistic or illustrative of the 
progress of the arts. Neither has he neg- 
lected the cause of music, having acted 
as one of the directors of the musical fes- 
tivals held some years ago in New York 
under the leadership of Theodore Thomas. 
He has also given money and influence 
to the development of the higher class of 
operatic works and the establishment of 
a suitable place for their performance, 
and stimulated by his liberal patronage 
a taste for orchestral music of the first 
order.” His own house has on many oc- 
casions been thrown open for classical 
renderings, when the musicians outnum- 
bered the listeners. 

It is not surprising that one whose fine 
nature inspired him to study and foster 
the beautiful should be found equally sym- 
pathetic with all forms of education. It 
is many years since he began a series of 
benefactions to Princeton University. His 
first contribution enabled the institution 
to build a gymnasium. Later on he was 
the principal contributor to the Art Mu- 
seum, and the beautiful Chapel-—-the work 
of Hunt—was his gift also. His son, Pro- 
fessor Allen Marquand, occupies the chair 
of Art and Archeology in that institu- 
tion, and by his devotion, learning, and 
liberality reflects honor upon the father 
whose artistic bent seems to be reproduced 
in him. 
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All of Mr. Marquand’s benefactions 
have been made in the most unostenta- 
tious manner possible, and although his 
gifts to the Metropolitan Museum have 
been continual, the mode of their presen- 
tation has been so modest and unassum- 
ing that their importance has never had 
proper and widespread recognition. He 
began his public gifts in 1880, with the 
wonderful collection of Venetian glass 
and ancient American pottery; this was 
shortly followed by the two collections 
of Charvet glass and the presentation in 
1882 of the superb altar-piece by Luca 
della Robbia; after this a collection of 
Russian metallic reproductions and a fund 
for the Art School of thirty thousand dol- 
lars; and finally, in January, 1889, he 
crowned all his former gifts by the pres- 


entation of his collection of old masters 


and paintings of the early English school. 

These pictures were first exhibited in 
New York when, in 1888, Mr. Marquand 
lent them to the museum. A few months 
later, in January, 1889, he presented them 
outright, with no conditions attached to 
the gift excepting a modestly expressed 
wish that, in so far as it was possible, they 
should be kept together. How deeply 
this munificent gift was appreciated by 
the trustees of the museum is amply tes- 
tified in the elaborate resolutions of ac- 
knowledgment and thanks that were 
drawn up and sent to Mr. Marquand 
when the pictures were officially accept- 
ed, which, after enumerating his differ- 
eut gifts, concludes with this tribute to 
his publie-spirited generosity: ‘‘ These 
several donations rank high among the 
most liberal and beneficent contributions 
made by any American in his lifetime 
from private resources for a public use.” 

In forming his collection Mr. Marquand 
has had not only the guidance of his own 
cultivated taste, but the help and advice 
of a number of eminent painters whom 
he counts among his personal friends, 
and the result of all this care and intel- 
ligent selection is to be seen in the ad- 
mirable group of pictures that hangs at 
present in Eastern Gallery No. 2 of the 
museum. This group, with some addi- 
tions that have been made since the ori- 
ginal gift, now comprises about fifty-two 
paintings, in almost every instance thor- 
oughly characteristic examples of the 
painters whose names they bear. 

It was many years ago that the partic- 
ular usefulness of making such a collec- 
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tion occurred to Mr. Marquand. During 
the period when little or no general inter- 
est was taken in art matters the painters 
of New York had undertaken to do some- 
thing for themselves, and formed a socie- 
ty which they called the ** Artists’ Fund,” 
eaclhi member binding himself to donate 
annually a picture worth at least one 
hundred dollars. These paintings were 
to be exhibited, and finally sold at auc- 


tion, and the money so collected appropri- 
ated to a mutual benefit fund. The ar- 
tists interested in this project were eager 
to have their work sell for a good price, 
for the man whose painting did not bring 
the required one hundred dollars was 
forced to make up the deficit out of his 
own pocket. Several of the originators 
of this society were personal friends of 
Mr. Marquand, and knowing his interest 
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in all art matters, they quite naturally 
turned to him for help in their new enter- 
prise, and although he was not a rich 
man when they first began their exhibi- 
tions, he was often induced to attend their 
sales and bid upon the pictures, and sev- 
eral times found himself the possessor of 
work he did not admire because he hap- 
pened to prove the only bidder. It was 
during these sales that Mr. Marquand be- 
came convinced that a really good picture 
rarely failed to find a ready purchaser, 
and he determined to devote his atten- 
tion to a comparatively neglected field, 
and thus began his collection of old pic- 
tures. He felt sure that a group of paint- 
ings of the highest order would be unique 
and invaluable, for although the museum 
at the outset had secured a creditable col- 
lection of old masters, which were looked 
upon at the time of their purchase as a 
great acquisition, they comprised few ex- 
amples of the first order, and could hardly 
be compared in importance with even the 
least interesting paintings that were sub- 
sequently brought together by Mr. Mar- 
quand. The value to the public of such 
a collection could not be estimated; but 
there were great difficulties lying in the 
way of any collector of representative 
works. In the first place, really fine ex- 
amples by the best men are rarely offered 
for sale, and when they are, every effort 
is always made by foreign museums to 
secure them for their galleries, and the 
European governments throw every ob- 
stacle in the way of their exportation. 
There was an additional drawback in the 
stupid prejudice that imposed an almost 
prohibitive entrance tax upon works of 
art brought into the United States; and 
on several of the paintings that Mr. Mar- 
quand has since given to the public he 
was forced to pay thousands of dollars in 
duties. It was largely through his exer- 
tions that this odious tax was first modi- 
fied and finally removed. 

In giving his pictures to the museum 
Mr. Marquand had primarily in view the 
benefit they would confer upon students 
of art, and there is no doubt that this mis- 
sion has been more than accomplished. 
Painters and students have found in these 
a mine of inexhaustible wealth, and they 
have aided and encouraged many persons 
who are not able to afford the luxury of 
study abroad; but its educational value 
is not restricted—or rather ought not to 
be restricted—to this one class; the pic- 


tures should command a far more general 
enthusiasm and appreciation. 

The interest we feel in visiting foreign 
galleries comes largely from the fact that 
we have been drilled to admire their most 
celebrated masterpieces, and all that we 
have read in praise of these famous works 
has its influence also. We are usually 
quite familiar with the varied reprodue- 
tions of their beauties, and almost always 
meet the originals as old and valued 
friends. It is no wonder that we con- 
stantly mistake association for apprecia- 
tion; if this were not so, much more at- 
tention would be devoted to the small 
but wholly satisfactory little gallery that 
lies open at our doors, where every paint- 
ing is interesting, and several cannot be 
surpassed by anything to be found in the 
more advertised European collections. 

‘ Where, for instance, could we find a 
more satisfying example of Vandyck’s 
English manner than in the fine portrait 
of James, Duke of Lennox and Rich- 
mond, that occupies the place of honor in 
the Marquand Gallery? The original of 
this noble portrait was a near relation of 
Charles the First, and is said to have been 
present at his execution, when he offered 
himself to the executioner as a substitute 
for the King—a gallant offer, no doubt, 
although perhaps a very safe one. In 
this painting we have ‘il pittore cava- 
lieresco” in his most distinguished mood, 
for although the picture lacks a trifle of 
the force and virility what characterize 
Vandyck’s earlier productions, the weak- 
ness in the painting of the head is more 
than atoned for by an additional elegance 
and distinction which seem to have been 
developed in the Flemish painter by the 
English type, a quality that is less strong- 
ly emphasized in his portraits of the stolid 
yonkers of his father-land. 

The late Lord Leighton, speaking of 
this picture in a letter to Mr. Marquand, 
says: ‘“‘I know your Vandyck well; it 
is superb; there could not be a finer 
specimen of the master. Of course my 
heart bleeds that it should leave this 
country; you will understand that; and 
so much granted, there is no one in 
whose hands I would rather know it be- 
yond our shores tlian yours. I heartily 
wish you joy of it.” 

There is another Vandyck in this gal- 
lery, the portrait of a woman, and it has 
some qualities that the larger picture 
does uot possess, tlle head in particular 
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being a beautiful example of delicate and 
refined portraiture, although, taking the 
canvas as a whole, it is less’ satisfactory 
than the James Stuart. 

On the opposite wall hangs the won- 
der of the collection, for not even in the 
famous Dutch galleries could a finer Hals 
be found than this portrait of his wife. 
A recent critic has charged Hals with 
*‘ playing to the gallery.” This picture 
either triumphantly vindicates the paint- 
er from this accusation, or else the gal- 
leries of Hals’s time were filled with a far 
more intelligent company than we are 
accustomed to associate with the heights 
mentioned, for a more sober, restrained, 
and direct style of painting could hardly 
be imagined. The painting of the hands 
in itself is a masterpiece, and the judg- 
ment and reserve displayed in the treat- 
ment of a bit of evening sky, seen over 
intervening spires and roofs, that is placed 
next to the gray column selected as a 
background for the broadly painted head, 
could hardly be rivalled by Velasquez 
himself. Mr. Horseley,in requesting the 
loan of this picture for an exhibition of 
old masters at Burlington House, de- 
scribes it as ‘‘the matchless portrait of 
Frau Hals by her potent husband.” Hals 
convinees us by his spontaneity that he 
loved his painting; there is something so 
hearty and joyous about his work, and 
he always goes straight to the point, 
seeming to have no trouble or hesitation 
in doing so. What the aristocrat Velas- 
quez did for the royal family and hidal- 
gos of Spain, Hals, in a more homely 
manner; has done for the good people of 
Holland, painting ‘them with a convic- 
tion and power that we find in no other 
of the Northern painters, however brill- 
iant, for to us the strength and great- 
ness of Vandyck, Rembrandt, and others 
equally distinguished lie in quite a dif- 
ferent direction. Perhaps the museum 
may eventually come into possession of 
two small heads by Hals that are now in 
the private collection of Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer, for these, together with the por- 
trait of Frau Hals, would form a group 
of this master’s work difficult to rival in 
any country. 

A small Susanna by Rubens quite 
adequately expresses the spirit of this 
painter at his very best. Bathed in the 
rich glow of color in which he delighted, 
it is far more convincing than the life- 
size portrait of a man by the same hand, 
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which seems to have been cleaned or re 
stored in a somewhat bungling manner, 
One hand in this portrait—the left one 


still retains the tone of the original paint- 
ing, but the face and right hand show a 
strange pinkish whiteness absolutely out 


of harmony with the rest of the picture, 
and although the face still shows traces 
of the master’s brush, one cannot help de- 
ploring the ravages it has suffered. It is 
to be hoped that the other pictures in this 
collection will be kept from such injury, 
The taste that covers old paintings with 
varnish until they shine like new coaches, 
and the vandalism that permits their 
clumsy restoration, can only be deplored. 
A mania for doing just this thing seems 
lately to have seized upon the guardians 
of several celebrated collections. In the 
Old Pinacothek in Munich a number of 
the finest Vandycks have been refur- 
bished in this manner until searcely a 
trace of their power and beauty remains, 
and an old saint by Diirer has been given 
a new red cloak that would dazzle the 
eyes of the most untamed savage. 
ly it is better to possess the merest rem- 
nant of the original work than a value- 
less patched-up restoration. The hand 
that undertakes these restorations is al- 
ways that of a bungler, for no really great 
painter would assume such a task, and 
only a painter of the first order would 
be capable of carrying out the master’s 
intention. The paintings can by care be 
preserved from dampness and_ other 
causes of premature decay, varnish can 
be administered sparingly when it is real- 
ly needed, but out of respect for the genius 
that produced these masterpieces let us 
keep them from further profanation. 
The little Van der Meer of the collec- 
tion is unique in its beauty. Mr. Mar- 
quand chanced upon it quite unexpected- 
ly. He was taken one day by a friend 
in Paris to see a Vandyck, and this pic- 
ture was shown him as an after-thought. 
There are few examples of this painter's 
work in existence, and Mr. Marquand has 
secured one of the very best, and by so 
doing has added another gem to his pic- 
tures. On the little canvas the very last 
word in genre painting has been said. It 
is so modern in feeling and treatment 
that one wonders how any later painter 
ean be foolhardy enough to attempt over 
again the problems that Van der Meer 
has managed to solve so satisfactorily. 
Here are to be found finish that never 
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Marquand Gallery, Metropol 


degenerates into mere finical detail, and 
cool, forcible color that is never sacri 
ficed to this finish; while, as a study of 
tone, the little picture is harmony itself. 

The Rembrandts speak for themselves, 
although the master is hardly at his best 
in any one of the four examples. 

The Leonardo da Vinci, on the other 
hand, is a rare and exquisite painting by 
aman whose authentic works can almost 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 


BY FRANZ HALS 
tan Muse 


During his long life—Leonardo was sey 
enty-five when he died in France—this 
surprising man was by turns scientist, 
engineer, sculptor, author, and painter. 
Da Vinci's astounding virtuosity, ° the 
range of his accomplishments, and the 
brilliant part he played in the brilliant 
society of his era—for he was friend and 
boon companion of nobles, princes, and 


kings, and is even said to have finally ex 
pired in the arms of his last patron, Fran 
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PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN BY VELASQUEZ 


Marquand Gallery, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


cis the First—may possibly have some 
thing to do with the very exalted posi- 
tion that is given him as a painter, for 
part of his reputation at least is founded 
upon pictures now generally attributed to 
Luini, who was probably his pupil or fol- 
lower. However, the authenticity of this 
picture seems undoubted. Mr. Marquand 
bought it in England, and it certainly is 
an important feature in a collection that 


can never hope to secure a thoroughly 
representative group of work by the early 


Italian masters. This picture, and the 
wonderful altar-piece in enamelled pot- 
tery by Della Robbia, that was also pre- 
sented to the museum by Mr. Marquand, 
are the only adequate specimens of their 
most interesting epoch, but the museum 
is rich in having even these, and it seems 
a remarkable thing that the National 
Gallery should have allowed the Da Vin- 
ci to leave England, for it possesses no 
such important work by the master. 
Although we can never properly appre- 
ciate Velasquez out of Spain, the ** Selbst 


portrait ” is a fine specimen of his incom- 
parable art, and there is much to be ad 
mired in the portraits of the Infant and 
Queen Marianna, although they are not 
altogether satisfying, and it would not be 
surprising to learn that they, like the 
small Infanta of the Louvre, are probably 
the work of his son-in-law, Del Mazo, with 
finishing touches added by Velasquez him 
self. 

To mention every picture in this collec- 
tion would occupy too mucii space, but 
attention must be drawn to the English 
pictures, which to the general public are 
possibly more attractive than the older 
paintings, as they form a connecting-link 
between the old masters and contempo 
rary art. The landscape-painters are rep- 
resented by Constable, Gainsborough, and 
Old Chrome, and there are fine examples 
by each of these men. There is also a 
Turner that has all the sanity that is lack 
ing in his later work. The Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is interesting in its simplicity 
and grace, but hardly important enough 








to be the only example of the English mas- 
ter. Gainsborough’s “ girl with a cat” is 
also not representative of the painter at 
his best, and the Bonington is merely a 
fleeting sketch of the sea. On the other 
hand, the Hogarth is delightful and full 
of unexpected interest, for it does not re- 
call in the least the pictures that made 
his reputation. It is the simple portrait 
of a little girl in white seated at a table 
playing with some cards, and is fall of 
the naive freshness of childhood. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to repeat 
that the value of this remarkable collec- 
tion has been greatly enhanced by the 
fact that it is the publie expression of its 
donor’s individual taste. It is quite easy 
for our rich men to give liberally —gen- 
erosity seems the distinguishing trait of 
wealthy Americans — but it is rare in- 
deed to find joined to this liberality the 
ability to cultivate the necessary appre- 
ciation for the object thus encouraged. 
All over our country the work that Mr. 
Marquand has so happily inaugurated is 
going forward—-indeed, New York lags 
far behind most of our Western cities in 
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respect to permanent endowment funds 
for the enlarging of our collections—but 
in no other city has the individuality of 
one man so impressed itself upon the 
work. In the greater number of cases 
money has been given and the selection 
of art objects left to a committee of ex 
perts, and perhaps this is the safest way 
for us to encourage our art museums, for 
few of our rich citizens are able to devote 
time enough to the study of art, or are 
even fitted by nature for the task. 

‘A gift,” says the proverb, ‘is as a pre 
cious stone to him that hath it,” and this 
particular precious stone is to have a rich 
setting, for money has been appropriated 
by the municipality for the erection of a 
new building that will eventually entire- 
ly surround the present structure of the 
museum with a beautiful facade from de- 
signs by the late Mr. Hunt. 

Let us hope, therefore, that the pride 
such an ornament to our city is sure to 
arouse will incite our wealthy citizens to 
follow Mr. Marquand’s good beginning, 
and carry out more elaborately the work 
that he has so intelligently commenced. 
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BY CHARLES 


—— of the four lodgers at No. 51 

were watching the sun set through 
the high, naked poplars across the Arno, 
and they regarded it with a sympathetic 
interest almost worthy of the cause. 

The last cab of the afternoon parade 
was slowly crawling like a drunken bee- 
tle down the road towards the gates of the 
Cascine. The clacking of the driver's 
whip had long passed out of hearing, and 
there remained no sound to disturb them 
—nothing but the three seated there on 
the gray stone bench watching the red 
dise disappear behind the green banks 
across the river. In the centre sat the 
Countess, a great bunch of violets at her 
waist, her hands half hidden with pearls 
and emeralds, and soiled balayeuse show- 
ing at the edge of her skirt. On the right 
was the Baron, with his eyes fixed across 
the tiny stream watching the red sky 
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fading into the first gray tints of the 
coming night. 

The American sat on the left. His 
face was clear-cut and deeply furrowed— 
furrowed by the plough of excess and un- 
rest. When instincts sentimental and 
good had come into his life, he had treat- 
ed them as a gardener treats sprouting 
weeds. He had struck them down and 
tossed away the roots. The fact that 
the weeds still grew perhaps accounted 
for the fact that his face was not yet alto- 
gether bad. 

They had left No. 51 separately this 
particular afternoon, and had met, as they 
generally did meet every evening now, on 
this quiet bench, where the Florentines or 
the tourists seldom came. 

No. 51 was pretty much like every other 
house on the block of which it formed the 
centre. They were all heavy, gloomy 
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places of modern building, which took on 
much of the air of the old palaces. Their 
fronts were of gray stone and gray plas 


ter and gray shutters, which seemed for- 
ever shut against the sun of summer and 
winter alike. Inside, the walls were cov- 
ered with cheap wall-paper, or the cheaper 
stencil of modern Italian art. The fur- 
niture was aS unpicturesque as the ill- 
painted amorous Cupids above it, and the 
rooms were always furnished. The ten- 
ants of this particular neighborhood did 
not come with their own pet chairs and 
table-linen. They took their rooms by 
the month. Sometimes they left in a 
day, sometimes after many years, but 
their affairs and their futures seemed to 
depend largely on the next day’s mail. 
The letter-carriers, however, were not very 
much occupied hereabouts. The lodgers 
conducted their transactions through the 
poste restante. 

Almost every town and every city of 
both continents has numbered among 
its people men, and occasionally wo- 
men, who have left their homes under 
what is tactfully referred to as a cloud. 
American young men from the States 
and Englishmen usually seek a new life 
in the West or Australia, or assist their 
peculiar talents to a broader outlet in the 
republics of South America, where they 
enter into large financial contracts with 
a dubious dynasty, or form a little gov- 
ernment of their own. But it is not so 
with the men or the women of the East. 
When the cloud has formed over them 
in their own little town, their desire to 
visit far-distant lands, if such desire they 
ever had, vanishes as does their hope of a 
new life in this material world. They 
take what goods they may, and these bad 
people of the East follow the cloud that 
has obscured their fair name with the 
same persistency that once upon a time 
the good people of the East followed the 
star that finally rested over Bethlehem. 
But this cloud never rests; it moves on 
with an unerring relentlessness. Its 
course has been unreasonably shaped, but 
it varies never. There are some towns 
on which its shadow has happily sel- 
dom fallen, and there are others which 
are rarely free from its pall. The advent- 
urers and adventuresses of the East are 
those who live in its shadow, and al- 
though it may change from gray to 
black, it is always there, a specs in the 
deep blue dome of the Kiviera, or a mere 


zephyr hurrying across the clear sky that 
lights the Paris boulevards and the Bois 
de Boulogne on a warm May morning. 
So trivial is it sometimes that it finds its 
owner well settled as a member of clubs, 
or playing the réle of grande dame in the 
salons of the great world, sometimes at 
court. But the little speck or the zephyr 
grows in size and darkness, until they who 
live in its shadow must once more take 
up their chattels and follow its course on 
and on in its chosen circuit. 

The four clouds of the four lodgers at 
51 were just now hovering over Flor- 
ence, a condition which brought no par- 
ticular benefit either to the permanent 
residents of that town or the lodgers them- 
selves. The weather was bad, the times 
were worse, and every morning the pa- 
pers told of the clear days and the brill- 
lant opening of the winter season in 
Paris, and of how the advance-guard 
were already comfortably settled at Nice 
and Monte Carlo. And yet the tour lodg- 
ers still hung dismally on in the city of 
flowers. For what reason, they did not 
explain to each other. It is doubtful if 
they could have done so even to them- 
selves. 

There had been silence for some min- 
utes when the fourth lodger announced 
her arrival by the sharp clanging of a 
bicycle bell. She came to a sudden halt 
in front of them, jumped from her ma- 
chine, folded her arms over the handle- 
bar, and burying her chin in her breast, 
gazed tentatively at the three friends in 
front of her. She was dressed in a very 
short skirt, a pair of leggings, and a tight 
tailor-made waist. The most striking 
things about her were her very small, 
trim figure, and a face that would have 
been more in keeping on the walls of the 
Botticelli room in the Belle Arti than on 
a young woman generally known as ‘‘ La 
Gommeuse.” She was Parisienne from 
the tips of her varnished boots to the di- 
vided crown of her brown Alpine hat, 
and she had an amount of esprit entirely 
out of keeping with her extremely dimin- 
utive body. Unlike her three compan- 
ions, she rejoiced in being a conspicuous 
individual in the life of Florence of that 
day. She drove in the Cascine, and was 
a distinguished habituée of the opera and 
the café chantant, and would have given 
up her dinner for a week rather than 
have missed a day at the races at any 
track within a day’s journey from Flor- 
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ence. As a matter of fact, tle place did 
not satisfy her, but she always did her 
best to get what she could out of it. ‘‘ Je 
suis Parisienne” was her motto and inva- 
riable conclusion to all discussions, and 
her popularity was therefore not very 
great in Italy. 

“You are a jolly-looking crew,” she 
said to the trio on the bench. ‘* You sit 
here and look at the sunset like lovers 
who haven't got enough to pay for a 
marriage license.” 

‘*You are not so interesting,” said the 
Baron, ** when you tell unpleasant truths 
us when you draw to a greater extent on 
your youthful imagination. Take a cig- 
arette, and tell us what you did last 
night. By your make-up, I should im- 
agine you were doing a café chantant.” 

‘*No,” said La Gommeuse ; ** comic 
opera at the Arena. Sale place, that Are- 
na, but very amusing last night.” 

‘* What was amusing?” asked the Amer- 
ican. ‘* You or the opera?” 
said La Gommeuse; ‘* very 


Do you know that brute Ca- 


‘I was,” 
amusing. 
telli?” 

‘** No,” said the American, ‘* but I sup- 
pose from the fact that you call him the 
brute Catelli that he said * bellina’ as you 
passed him, and that you promptly hit 


him.” 

‘*T did,” said La Gommeuse, 
parasol, three times.” 

‘** Really,” broke in the Baron, *‘ for a 
high-bred Parisienne—” 

‘*“Je suis une dame trés nerveuse.” 
La Gommeuse was becoming excited. 

‘* Nervous is good,” said the American. 

** Don’t that Italian suppose that I knew 
I was good-looking before I ever came to 
this old place?” 

‘*There’s a letter,” said the Countess, as 
she tossed a thick envelope to the French 
girl. ‘‘ Read it—it may keep you quiet.” 

La Gommeuse glanced at the address, 
and then looked up to see if they had no- 
ticed the red blood that tingled through 
her cheeks. No one had ever seen her 
blush, and they did not notice it on this 
occasion, even had the blushes ever exist- 
ed. La Gommeuse stuck the letter in her 
pocket and relit her cigarette. 

‘** You don’t seem very keen about your 
correspondent,” said the American. 

La Gommeuse shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘It’s the same old story,” she an- 
swered. 

** Judging by the bulk of the envelope,” 
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said the Baron, ‘‘ the story must be a long 
one.” 

‘Long or short,” said La Gommeuse, 
‘*draw a line under it and add it up—the 
total says, ‘Come back.’ ” 

** Where?” 

‘*To Paris—to me.” 

*T have a nodding acquaintance with 
Paris,” said the American. ‘* Who is 
*me’?” 

**My husband,” said La Gommeuse. 
The three friends sitting on the bench 
looked up suddenly, and then turned 
their gaze on the gravel sidewalk. For 
a moment there was a constrained si 
lence. The American was the first to 
break it. 

**Why aren't you always funny?” he 
said; ‘‘ that’s my idea of real humor.” 

La Gommeuse straightened her little 
body and clasped her hands about her 
knees. ‘‘Is it?” she answered. ‘“ Per- 
haps you think I haven't got a husband. 
He's a lot better than you will ever be.” 

‘** Don't talk about the future,” said the 
American; ‘‘the past las reached my 
limit as a weight-carrier.” 

La Gommeuse glanced defiantly at the 
trio facing her. 

**You three,” she said, ‘‘ have been 
pretty good friends of mine, but I never 
told you my story because you never told 
me yours. I know you've got one, but it 
wasn’t my place to ask for it. I'll tell 
you mine gratis. I am married, and I 
married well. He owns a shop on the 
Rue du Bac, near the Bon Marehé. Pas 
grande chose, but he is rich. I had my 
carriage, two men on the box —every- 
thing.” 

The Countess nodded her head at the 
girl as a sign to discontinue, but the lat- 
ter was excited and ran on. 

‘* There were two marriages that day at 
the Madeleine, and I saw the other wo- 
man afterwards at the Cascade. She sat 
near me. I saw her lace, and I saw the 
men who were with her. She outclassed 
me, and when she passed me she looked 
me all over as a duchess looks at the 
monkeys in the Jardin d’Acclimation. I 
hated her, and I hated the man who had 
married me—everything!” 

“ Notwithstanding,” said the American, 
‘*T’ll bet she had two homely sisters in 
pink. I dont know why, but good- 
looking Paris brides always have two 
homely. sisters in pink, and yet I sup- 
pose the sisters must marry sometimes.” 
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‘““No, they weren't,” said La Gom- 
meuse; ‘* they were in blue, and I hated 
them too. I knew they all had some- 
thing I had not, and I cried and made a 
fool of myself. Not before them, but 
afterwards. I was sorry for what I had 
done. I was sorry for what my mother 
had done for me. I was a shopkeeper’s 
wife, and I wanted to be a great woman, 
with a husband who sat on the terrace of 
the Epatants. I told him so. I told 
him he had ruined my chance in life. I 
forgot that he had raised me from no- 
thing. I didn’t know the world then; I 
didn’t see things as they were, and so I 
left him—and came here. I hated the 
world—I mean other women—then; but, 
good God! how I hate it now!” 

‘* And yet he says ‘come back,’” said 
the Baron. 

** Yes, he says ‘come back,’ and I wish 
to God that I could.” 

‘*Tt’s not far,” remarked the Countess. 

La Gommeuse closed her teeth sharply 
and turned away tothe setting sun. ‘*‘ But 
I ean't, I can’t,” she whispered. 

** You can't?” 

‘*No,”’ said the girl, ‘‘I can’t. When 
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I left him, I not only took all that he 
had given me, but I went to the safe— 
do you understand? the safe—and I took 
everything there was in it—twenty thou 
sand frances. I went down into the shop 
with a candle and robbed my own hus- 
band, and put the money with the rings 
he had given me in a bag. and stole out 
of the house in the night. For one day 
I lived in the same town with him, and 
then I knew what sort of a woman I 
was. But it was too late, so I took the 
money and came here, where I heard 
there was sunshine, and what have | 
found ?” 

The girl threw herself on the grass and 
sobbed as if her heart were going to break. 
For a few moments there was silence, and 
then suddenly she jumped to her feet, 
brushed her sleeve across her eyes, and 
the next moment was riding like mad 
down the gravel path. 

‘** And the most remarkable thing about 
that story is,” said the Baron, ‘* that I be- 
lieve it.” 

‘* Yes?” said the American. ‘‘ Exhibit 
B, I mean that fat letter with the Paris 
post-mark, certainly was in her favor.” 
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‘‘ Rather, but why exhibit B?” 

The American hesitated. ‘* Oh, I don’t 
know, except I always call important 
documentary evidence exhibit B’s. There 
was once an exhibit B that had a great 
effect on my future. In fact, the future 
of a large country, because it was the di- 
rect cause of my leaving it, and I don’t 
suppose I'll ever go back.” 

‘That is rather rough on the country,” 
said the Countess; ‘‘and it was a large 
country too.” 

‘‘ Well, yes, it was a pretty large coun- 
try, but it might have been a good deal 
larger and still too small for me and that 
particular exhibit B,” said the Ameri- 
can. 

‘‘T wonder,” mused the Baron, ‘‘if she’ll 
ever turn her back on her friends and—” 

‘‘ Friends?” asked the American. 

The Baron rested his white pointed 
beard on the head of his cane, and con- 
tinued, unmoved: 

‘‘Companions would perhaps be the 
better word. Turn her back on her com- 
panions, and look at the sun setting and 
green banks and water that moves?” 

‘* And wear flowers at her waist,” said 
the American. 

The Countess involuntarily put her 
hand to the bunch of violets, as a man 
suddenly feels for the safety of his watch 
in a crowd. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” she said, ‘‘if she live long 
enough.” 

The Baron raised his eyes to the hea- 
vens in a silent protest. Two sparrows 
fluttered up and swung merrily on the 
branches of a little naked bush in front 
of them. For a few moments there was 
silence as they chirped on the swinging 
branch so conscious of themselves and so 
leedless of the rest of the living world 
about them. 

‘*T have made,” said the Baron, ‘‘ twen- 
ty thousand franes many times in twenty 
minutes.” 

‘And I,” answered the American, 
“have lost as much many times in as 
many seconds.” 

One-third,” continued the Baron, ** of 
that twenty thousand is a considerable 
fraction under seven thousand.” 

‘Three of those considerable fractions 
would make one thousand francs,” said 
the American. ‘‘ Travelling is very ex- 
pensive, and bank presidents and detec- 
tive bureaus have always given me credit 
for doing things well.” 
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The two men, having spoken, directed 
their attention to the sparrows, who had 
fluttered down from the branch and were 
pecking for their supper*at the base of 
the bush. The Countess was examining, 
with much interest, a large diamond on 
the second finger of her right hand. The 
American, still apparently looking at the 
hungry sparrows, continued the conver- 
sation : 

‘Yes, it is a very pretty stone, but 
still I think the tout ensemble would be 
the gainer by its absence. The pearls 
and emeralds are so effective in them- 
selves.” : 

‘If,’ said the Baron, ‘‘ we who are 
supposed to live by our wits, but as a 
matter of fact by our remittances, had 
not suffered so much of late by this de- 
cline in American securities—” Here he 


looked at the American. 


‘* That,” said the latter, ‘‘is a question 
of investment. I made my money quick- 
ly, very quickly, even for America, and 
the least thing they say about me is that 
I am living on my capital. I divided it 
when I was thirty into twenty equal 
shares, so my income is assured me for 
that time at least. Seven thousand franes 
would deprive me of my annual effort at 
Monte Carlo, or I might let the Grand 
Prix go by this year.” 

“Or you might,” suggested the Baron, 
‘*deprive yourself of a few months at the 
end of the twenty years: a few months 
would not matter so very much, after 
all.” 

‘‘No,” said the American, “ especially 
if they happen to fall due in the winter. 
I hate cold weather.” 

The Countess had taken off her ring 
now, and was moving it between the mid- 
dle fingers of her hands so that the last 
rays of the daylight fell full upon its 
many faces and clean-cut edges. 

‘“My next remittance will not come for 
at least a week,” said the Baron; ‘I should 
have to borrow from one of you.” 

The Countess and the American glanced 
at each other. The Baron had long been 
considered the banker of No. 51. He had 
always shown much pride in his solvency, 
and it seemed strange that it was he who 
was to be the borrower. The sun had 
disappeared now behind the hill, the little 
birds had flown to a better pasture, and 
the three were quite alone. The first chill 
breeze of the coming night blew down 
from the high, white-capped mountains, 
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and the evening mist rose slowly from 
the sluggish stream at their feet. The 
Countess pulled her fur cloak about her 
shoulders, and the three lodgers walked 
slowly back through the deserted park to 
their enforced home. 


The weather had turned cold and stormy, 
and the next day found the stone streets 
a checker-board of puddles and the Arno 
a rushing mass of mud and débris from 
the mountains. It was raining hard as 
the four lodgers left No. 51 and drove in 
a closed, ill-smelling cab to the station, 
just in time to catch the night train for 
Paris. It was out of season, and the rain 
and cold had driven the men who usually 
lounge about the platform under the shel- 
ter of the old station. 

And so the four lodgers stood alone, 


huddled together in a little group in front: 


of an empty compartment. The Ameri- 
can said something about meeting in the 
spring, and regards to his friends at the 
Jockey Club. The Baron raised his hat 
as if to add decorum to his decorous words 
of farewell, which he delivered in the best 
of French. The Baron always spoke the 


best of French immediately after dinner 
and on occasions when the finer emotions 
were to be expressed. 


La Gommeuse, in 
a great fur coat and a cloth hat but half 
covering her mass of curls, stood in the 
centre of the group, reaching hardly to 
the shoulder of the Countess. In the 
dim light of the flickering gas-jet they 
could see that she was smiling; it was a 
little forced perhaps, but the trio that she 
was so soon to leave could hardly inspire 
mirth as they stood there with the wind 
whistling down the deserted platform. 
But in this moment of farewell she still 
found the words ready which had so often 
smoothed out their troubles and many 
nights taken the place of a friend’s hand 
as they lay on a bed of sickness. 

**Not later than Grand Prix day,” 
she ran on; ‘‘and if I am in the pelouse, 
you must come and speak to me and tell 
me if Blane and Rothschild have their 
money on. And then some morning just 
we four will go to Villebon, where your 
great friends will not be likely to see you 
breakfasting up in the trees with your 
friend of the haute bourgeoisie.” 

The last bell rang; the conductor came 
forward to close the door. The Countess 
took the girl in her arms and kissed her 
twice on the mass of curls over the clear 
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broad forehead. ‘‘ Au revoir,” was a 
she said, and pressed the bunch of vio), 
into her hand. The girl jumped into t),, 
empty carriage, the door was slamme 
after her, and the outline of a smal] fac, 
pressed against the glass was the last thie, 
saw of La Gommeuse. 

When the train had passed beyond ti: 
station lights, the girl threw herself o), 
the broad cushions and lay for some mo- 
ments looking up at the dim lamp in tl. 
roof of the compartment. ‘‘Thank Go. 
it is over,” she said aloud, and raised t] 
violets to her lips. But they were o 
and stale, and they reminded her of things 
that were gone. She jumped to the floo: 
and letting the window fall, threw tly 
flowers far out into the night. For 
moment she leaned against the frame, tli: 
wind blowing back her curls and barii¢ 
her forehead to the cold drops of the dri 
ing rain. Through the darkness 
could see the faint black outlines of the 
Duomo, and, rising at its side, the Cai: 
panile, which is the sign of Florence 
With drawn lips she gazed into the dark 
ness until the lines of the great cathedra! 
faded into the night,;and then, still hol 
ing by the window-sill, she sank sobbing 
to her knees and rested her head upon h: 
hands. ‘‘Iam going back,” she said- 
‘*T am going back.” And so she was go- 
ing back—back to Paris,with its sunshine 
and its green Bois, back to the boule 
vards and the theatres and the cafés and 
the myriads of lights, back to her home 
and back to the man she loved. 

The three figures on the platform 
watched the train until it turned the 
curve and the rear lights had disappeared 
into the darkness. Then they passed out, 
through the hot station, past the long line 
of dripping cabs, and through the narrow 
streets tothe Arno. The circle of lamps 
stretching from the Old Bridge to tlie 
Cascine hung, in the rain-swept night, 
like a great necklace of cheap,un polished 
topaz. The Countess walked in the mid 
dle, holding an arm of each of her com 
panions. Their heavy coats were but 
toned tight over their chins and mouths. 
and their hats were pulled far over their 
faces. Even had they been able, it is 
doubtful if they would have spoken. B) 
a silent understanding they had refused 
the offers of the many drivers at the sta 
tion, and had gone far out of their way in 
returning by the Arno. For some reason 
best known to themselves, each wished to 
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delay as long as possible the return to 
their common home. And so they wan- 
dered on through the mist and rain, meet- 
ing no one until they found the porter at 
51 waiting to put out the lights. 
‘*Good-night,” called the American, 
and ran up the stone steps, two at a bound. 
The Baron and the Countess followed 
him slowly. The man was in advance, 
and as he passed the door of the apart- 
ment where La Gommeuse had lived, he 


‘{\HE problem of preparation for war in 

modern times is both extensive and 
complicated. As in the construction of 
the individual ship, where the attempt to 
reconcile conflicting requirements has re- 
sulted, according to a common expression, 
in a compromise, the most dubious of all 
military solutions — giving something to 
all, and all to none,—so preparation for 
war involves many conditions, often con- 
tradictory one to another, at times almost 
irreconcilable. To satisfy all of these 
passes the ingenuity of the national Trea- 
sury, powerless to give the whole of what 
is demanded by the representatives of 
the different elements, which, in duly 
ordered proportion, constitute a com- 
plete scheme of national military policy, 
whether for offence or defence. Unable 
to satisfy all, and too often equally una- 
ble to say, frankly, ‘‘ This one is chief; 
to it you others must yield, except so far 
as you contribute to its greatest eflicien- 
cy,” either the pendulum of the govern- 
ment’s will swings from one extreme to 
the other, or, in the attempt to be fair all 
round, all alike receive less than they ask, 
and for their theoretical completeness re- 
quire. In other words, the contents of 
the national purse are distributed, instead 
of being concentrated upon a leading con- 
ception, adopted after due deliberation, 
and maintained with conviction. 

The creation of material for war, under 
modern conditions, requires a length of 
time which does not permit the postpone- 
ment of it to the hour of impending hos- 
tilities. To put into the water a first-class 
battle-ship, fully armored, within a year 
after the laying of her keel, as has latter- 
ly been done in England, is justly con- 
sidered an extraordinary exhibition of 
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slightly raised his hat, a last token of re- 
spect to the girl who had so lately passed 
out of their lives. The Countess stopped, 
and leaned against the balustrade whilst 
she caught her breath. 

‘One might think by your bow, Bar- 
on,” she said, ‘‘that you were passing a 
funeral.” 

‘** No,” he answered; ‘‘ on the contrary, 
this time it is the dead who salutes the 
living.” 
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the nation’s resources for naval ship- 
building; and there yet remained to be 
done the placing of her battery, and many 
other matters of principal detail essential 
to her readiness for sea. This time cer- 
tainly would not be less for ourselves, 
doing our utmost. 

War is simply a political movement, 
though violent and exceptional in its 
character. However sudden the occasion 
from which it arises, it results from ante- 
cedent conditions, the general tendency 
of which should be manifest long before 
to the statesmen of a nation, and to at 
least the reflective portion of the people. 
In such anticipation, such forethought, 
as in the affairs of common life, lies 
the best hope of the best solution—peace 
by ordinary diplomatic action; peace by 
timely agreement, while men’s heads are 
cool, and the crisis of fever has not been 
reached by the inflammatory utterances 
of an unscrupulous press, to which agi- 
tated public apprehension means increase 
of circulation. But while the mainten- 
ance of peace by sagacious prevision is 
the laurel of the statesman, which, in fail- 
ing to achieve except by force, he takes 
from his own brow and gives to the war- 
rior, it is none the less a necessary part of 
his official competence to recognize that 
in public disputes, as in private, there is 
not uncommonly on both sides an ele- 
ment of right, real or really believed, 
which prevents either party from yield- 
ing, and that it is better for men to fight 
than, for the sake of peace, to refuse to 
support their convictions of justice. How 
deplorable the war between the North 
atid South! but more deplorable by far 
\had it been that either had flinched from 
\jthe maintenance of what it believed to be 
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fundamental right. On questions of mere- 
ly material interest men may yield; on 
matters of principle they may be honestly 
in the wrong; but a conviction of right, 
even though mistaken, if yielded without 
contention, entails a deterioration of char- 
acter, except in the presence of force de- 
monstrably irresistible—and sometimes 
even then. Death before dishonor is a 
phrase that at times has been infamously 
abused, but it none the less contains a 
vital truth. 

To provide a force adequate to maintain 
the nation’s cause, and to ensure its readi- 
ness for immediate action in case of neces- 
sity, are the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment of a state,in its legislative and 
executive functions. Such a force is a 
necessary outcome of the political condi- 
tions which affect, or, as can be foreseen, 
may probably affect, the international re- 
lations of the country. Its existence at 
all and its size are, or should be, the re- 
flection of the national consciousness that 
in this, that, or the other direction lie 
clear national interests—for which each 
generation is responsible to futurity—or 
national duties, equally clear from the 
mere fact that the matter lies at the door, 
like Lazarus at the rich man’s gate. The 
question of when, or how, action shall be 
taken which may result in hostilities, is 
indeed a momentous one, having regard 
to the dire evils of war; but it is the ques- 
tion of a moment, of the last moment to 
which can be postponed a final determina- 





tion of such tremendous consequence. To. 


this determination preparation for war has 
only this relation: that it should be ade- 
quate to the utmost demand that can then 
be made upon it, and, if possible, so im- 
posing that it will prevent war ensuing, 
upon the firm presentation of demands 
which the nation believes to be just. 
Such a conception, so stated, implies no 
more than defence—defence of the na- 
tion’s rights or of the nation’s duties, al- 
though such defence may take the shape 
of aggressive action, the only safe course 
in war. 

Logically, therefore, a nation which 
proposes to provide itself with a naval 
or military organization adequate to its 
needs, must begin by considering, not 
what is the largest army or navy in the 
world, with the view of rivalling it, but 
what there is in the political status of the 
world, including not only the material in- 
terests but the temper of nations, which 








involves a reasonable, even though re 
mote, prospect of difficulties which may 
prove insoluble except by war. The mat 
ter, primarily, is political in character. |; 
is not until this political determinatio; 
has been reached that the data for eye) 
stating the military problem are in han: 
for here, as always, the military arm wait 
upon and is subservient to the politica] 
interests and civil power of the nation. 

It is not the most probable of dangers 
but the most formidable, that must ly 
selected as measuring the degree of mil 
tary precaution to be embodied in thx 
military preparations thenceforth to lx 
maintained. The lesser is contained in tli 
greater; if equal to the most that can b 
reasonably apprehended, the country cai 
view with quiet eye the existence of mor 
imminent, but less dangerous, complica 
tions. Nor should it be denied that in 
estimating danger there should be a cer 
tain sobriety of imagination, equally 1 
moved from undue confidence and from 
exaggerated fears. Napoleon’s caution 
to his marshals not to make a picture to 
themselves—not to give too loose rein to 
fancy as to what the enemy might do. 
regardless of the limitations to which 
military movements are subject—applies 
to antecedent calculations, like those 
which we are now considering, as really 
as to the operations of the campaign. 
When British writers, realizing the abso- 
lute dependence of their own country 
upon the sea, insist that the British navy 
must exceed the two most formidable 
of its possible opponents, they advance 
an argument which sis at least worthy 
of serious debate; but when the two is 
raised to three, they assume conditions 
which are barely possible, but lie too far 
without the limits of probability to affect 
practical action. 

In like manner, the United States, in es- 
timating her need of military preparation, 
of whatever kind, is justified in consider- 
ing, not merely the utmost force whicl 
might be brought against her by a possible 
enemy, under the political cireumstances 
most favorable to the latter, but the lim- 
itations imposed upon an opponent's ac- 
tion by well-known conditions of a perma- 
nent nature. Our only rivals in potential 
military strength are the great powers of 
Europe. These, however, while they have 
interests in the western hemisphere — to 
which a certain solidarity is imparted by 
their instinctive and avowed opposition 











to a policy to which the United States, by 
an inward compulsion apparently irresisti- 
ble, becomes more and more committed,— 
have elsewhere yet wider and more oner- 
ous demands upon their attention. Since 
1884 Great Britain, France, and Germany 
have each acquired colonial possessions, 
varying in extent from one million to 
two and a half million square miles— 
chiefly in Africa. This means, as is gen- 
erally understood, not merely the acqui- 
sition of so much new territory, but the 
perpetuation of national rivalries and sus- 
picions, maintaining in full vigor, in this 
age, the traditions of past animosities. It 
means uncertainties about boundaries— 
that most fruitful source of disputes when 
running through unexplored wildernesses 
-jealousy of influence over native occu- 
pants of the soil, fear of encroachment, 
unperceived till too late, and so a con- 
stant, if silent, strife to ensure national 
preponderance in these newly opened re- 
gions. The colonial expansion of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
being resumed under our eyes, bringing 
with it the same train of ambitions and 
feelings that were then exhibited, though 
these are qualified by the more orderly 
methods of modern days and by a well- 
defined mutual apprehension—the result 
of a universal ;reparedness for war, the 
distinctive feature of our own time which 
most guarantees peace. 

All this reacts evidently upon Europe, 
the common mother-country of these va- 
rious foreign enterprises, in whose seas 
and lands must be fought out any strug- 
gle springing from, these remote causes, 
and upon whose inhabitants chiefly must 
fall both the expense and the bloodshed 
thence arising. To these distant burdens 
of disquietude—in the assuming of which, 
though to an extent self-imposed, the 
present writer recognizes the prevision of 
civilization, instinctive rather than con- 
scious, against the perils of the future—is 
to be added the proximate and unavoid- 
able anxiety dependent upon the condi- 
tions of Turkey and its provinces,. the 
logical outcome of centuries of Turkish 
misrule. Deplorable as have been, and 
to some extent still are, political condi- 
tions on the American continents, the 
New World, in the matter of political dis- 
tribution of territory and fixity of tenure, 
is permanence itself, as compared with 
the stormy prospect confronting the Old 
in its questions which will not down. 
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In these controversies, which range 
themselves under the broad heads of colo- 
nial expansion and the Eastern question, 
all the larger powers of Europe, the pow- 
ers that maintain considerable armies or 
navies, or both, are directly and deep- 
ly interested—except Spain.’ The latter 
manifests no solicitude concerning the 
settlement of affairs in the east of Eu- 
rope, nor is she engaged in increasing her 
still considerable colonial dominion, This 
preoccupation of the great powers, being 
not factitious, but necessary,—a thing 
that cannot be dismissed by an effort of 
the national will, because its existence de- 
pends upon the nature of things,—is a 
legitimate element in the military calcu- 
lations of the United States. It cannot 
enter into her diplomatic considerations, 
for it is her pride not to seek, from the 
embarrassments of other states, advan- 
tages or concessions which she cannot 
base upon the substantial justice of her 
demands. But, while this is true, the 
United States has had in the past abun- 
dant experience of disputes, in which, 
thouglishe believed herself right, even to 
the point of having a just casus belli, the 
other party has not seemed to share the 
same conviction. These difficulties, chief- 
ly, though not solely, territorial in char- 
acter, have been the natural bequest of 
the colonial condition through which this 
hemisphere passed on its way to its pres- 
ent political status. Her own view of 
right, even when conceded in the end, 
has not at first approved itself to the 
other party to the dispute. Fortunately 
these differences have been mainly with 
Great Britain, thé great and beneficent 
colonizer, a state between which and our- 
selves a sympathy, deeper than both par- 
ties have always been ready to admit, has 
continued to exist, because founded upon 
common fundamental ideas of law and 
justice. Of this the happy termination of 
the Venezuelan question is the most re- 
cent but not the only instance. 

It is sometimes said that Great Britain 
is the most unpopular state in Europe. 
If this be so—and many of her own peo- 
ple seem to accept the fact of her politi- 
cal isolation, though with more or less 
of regret,—is there nothing significant 
to us in that our attitude towards her 
in the Venezuelan matter has aot com- 
manded the sympathy of Europe, but 
rather the reverse? Our claim to en- 
ter, as of right, into a dispute not origi- 
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nally our own, and concerning us only 
as one of the American group of nations, 
has Leen rejected in- no doubtful tones 
by organs of public opinion which have 
no fondness for Great Britain. Whether 
any foreign government has taken the 
same attitude is not known — probably 
there has been no official protest against 
the apparent admission of a principle 
which binds nobody but the parties to it. 
Do we ourselves realize that, happy as 
the issue of our intervention has been, 
it may entail upon us greater responsi- 
bilities, more serious action, than we have 
before assumed? that it amounts in fact 
—if one may use a military metaphor— 
to occupying an advanced position, the 
logical result very likely of other steps 
in the past, but which nevertheless im- 
plies necessarily such organization of 
strength as will enable us to hold it? 
Without making a picture to ourselves, 
without conjuring up extravagant con- 
tingencies, it is not difficult to detect the 
existence of conditions, in which are la- 
tent elements of future disputes, identical 
in principle with those through which 
we have heretofore passed. Can we ex- 
pect that, if unprovided with adequate 
military preparation, we shall receive 
from other states, not imbued with our 
traditional habits of political thought, 
and therefore less patient of our point of 
view, the recognition of its essential rea- 
sonableness which has been conceded by 
the government of Great Britain? The 
latter has found capacity for sympathy 
with our attitude—not only by long and 
close contact and interlacing of interests 
between the two peoples, nor yet only in 
a fundamental similarity of character and 
institutions. Besides these. useful as they 
are to mutual understanding, that gov- 
ernment has an extensive and varied ex- 
perience, extending over centuries, of the 
vital importance of distant regions to its 
own interests, to the interests of its peo- 
ple and its commerce, or to its political 
prestige. It can understand and allow 
for a determination not to acquiesce in 
the beginning or continuance of a state 
of things, the tendency of which is to in- 
duce future embarrassments,—to compli- 
eate or endanger essential welfare, A 
nation situated as Great Britain is in In- 
dia and Egypt can scarcely fail to appre- 
ciate our own sensitiveness regarding the 
Central American isthmus, and the Pa- 
cific, on which we have such extensive 
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territory; nor is it a long step from con 
cern about the Mediterranean, and an x 
ious watchfulness over the progressiy; 
occupation of its southern shores, to an 
understanding of our reluctance to see 
the ambitions and conflicts of another 
hemisphere approach, even remotely and 
indirectly, the comparatively peacef| 
neighborhoods surrounding the Carib 
bean Sea, bearing a threat of disturbance 
to the political distribution of power o: 
of territorial occupation now existing 
Whatever our interests may demand jn 
the future may be a matter of doubt, but 
it is hard to see how there can be any 
doubt in the mind of a British statesman 
that it is our clear interest now, when al! 
is quiet, to see removed possibilities of 
trouble which might break out at a less 
propitious season. 

Such facility for reaching an under 
standing, due to experience of difficulties, 
is strongly supported by a hearty desire 
for peace, traditional with a commercial 
people who have not to reproach them 
selves with any lack of resolution or te 
nacity in assuming and bearing the bur 
den of war when forced upon them 
‘**Militarism ” is not a preponderant spirit 
in either Great Britain or the United 
States; their commercial tendencies and 
their isolation concur to exempt them 
from its predominance. Pugnacious, and 
even warlike, when aroused, the idea of 
war in the abstract is abhorrent to them, 
because it interferes with their leading 
occupations, and its demands are alien 
to their’ habits of thought. To say that 
either lacks sensitiveness to the point of 
honor would be to wrong them; but the 
point must be made clear to them, and it 
will not be found in the refusal of reason- 
able demands, because they involve the 
abandonment of positions hastily or ig- 
norantly assumed, nor in the mere aiti- 
tude of adhering to a position lest there 
may be an appearance of receding under 
compulsion. Napoleon I. phrased the ex- 
treme position of militarism in the words, 
‘Tf the British ministry should intimate 
that there was anything the First Consul 
had not done, because he was prevented 
from doing it, that instant he would do 
it.” 

Now the United States, speaking by va- 
rious organs, has said,in language scarce- 
ly to be misunderstood, that she is re- 
solved to resort to force, if necessary, to 
prevent the territorial or political exten- 
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sion of European power beyond its pres- 
ent geographical limits in the American 
continents. In the question of a disputed 
boundary she has held that this resol ve— 
dependent upon what she conceives her 
reasonable policy—required her to insist 
that the matter should be submitted to 
arbitration. If Great Britain should see 
in this political stand the expression of a 
reasonable national policy, she is able, by 
the training and habit of her leaders, to 
accept it as such, without greatly troub- 
ling over the effect upon men’s opinions 
that may be produced by the additional 
announcement that the policy is worth 
fighting for, and will be fought for if ne- 
cessary. It would be a matter of course 
for her to fight for her just interests, if 
need be,and why should not another state 
say the same? The point—of honor, if 
vou like—is not whether a nation will 
fight, but whether its claim is just. Such 
an attitude, however, is not the spirit of 
‘‘ militarism,’ nor accordant with it; and 
in nations saturated with the military 
spirit, the intimation that a policy will be 
supported by force raises that sort of point 
of honor behind which the reasonableness 
of the policy is lost to sight. It can no 
longer be viewed dispassionately; it is 
prejudged by the threat, however mild- 
ly that be expressed. And this is but a 
logical development of their institutions. 
The soldier, or the state much of whose 
poliey depends upon organized force, can- 
not but resent the implication that he or it 
is unable or unwilling to meet force with 
force. The life of soldiers and of armies 
is their spirit, and that spirit receives a 
serious wound when it seems—even su- 
perficiall y—to recoil before a threat; while 
with the weakening of the military body 
falls an element of political strength which 
has no analogue in Great Britain or the 
United States, the chief military power of 
which must ever lie in navies, neveran ag- 
gressive factor such as armies have been. 
Now the United States has made an an- 
nouncement that she will support by fore 
a policy which may bring her into colli- 
sion with states of military antecedents, in- 
disposed by their interests to acquiesce in 
our position, and still less willing to ac- 
cept it under appearance of threat. What 
preparation is necessary in case such a 
one is as determined to fight against our 
demands as we to fight for them? 
Preparation for war, rightly under- 
stood, falls under two heads—preparation 


and preparedness. The one is a question 
mainly of material, and is constant in 
its action. The second involves an idea 
of completeness. When, at a particular 
moment, preparations are completed, one 
is prepared—not otherwise. There may 
have been made a great deal of very 
necessary preparation for war without 
being prepared. Every constituent of 
preparation may be behindhand, or some 
elements may be perfectly ready, while 
others are not. In neither case can a 
state be said to be prepared. 

In the matter of preparation for war, 
one clear idea should first be absorbed by 
every one who, recognizing that war is 
still a possibility, desires to see his coun- 
try ready. This idea is that—however 
defensive in origin or in political char- 
acter a war may be—the assumption of a 
simple defensive in war is ruin. War, 
once declared, must be waged offensively, 
aggressively. The enemy must not be 
fended off, but smitten down. You may 
then spare him every exaction, relinquish 
every gain; but till down he must be 
struck incessantly and remorselessly. 

Preparation, like most other things, is 
a question both of kind and of degree, of 
quality and of quantity. As regards de- 
gree, the general lines upon which it is de- 
termined have been broadly indicated in 
the preceding purt of this article. The 
measure of degree is the estimated force 
which the strongest probable enemy can 
bring against you, allowance being made 
for clear drawbacks upon his total force, 
imposed by his own embarrassments and 
responsibilities in other parts of the world. 
The calculation is partly military, partly 
political, the latter, however, being the 
dominant factor in the premises. 

In kind, preparation is twofold — de- 
fensive and offensive. The former exists 
chiefly for the sake of the latter, in order 
that offence, the determining factor in 
war, nay put forth its full power, unham- 
pered by concern for the protection of the 
national interests, or for its own resources. 
In naval war, coast defence is the defen- 
sive factor, the navy the offensive. Coast 
defence, when adequate, assures the naval 
commander-in-chief that his base of oper- 
ations—the dock-yards and coal depots— 
is secure. It also relieves him and his 
government, by the protection afforded to 
the chief commercial centres, from the ne- 
cessity of considering them, and so leaves 
the offensive arm perfectly free. 
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Coast defence implies coast attack. To 
what attacks are coasts liable? Two, 
principally,—blockade and bombardment. 
The latter, being the more difficult, in- 
cludes the former, as the greater does the 
lesser. A fleet that can bombard can still 
more easily blockade. Against bombard- 
ment the necessary precaution is gun-fire, 
of such power and range that a fleet can- 
not lie within bombarding distance. This 
condition is obtained, where surroundings 
permit, by advancing the line of guns so 
far from the city involved that bombard- 
ing distance can only be reached by com- 
ing under their fire. But it has been de- 
monstrated, and is accepted, that, owing 
to their rapidity of movement—like a flock 
of birds on the wing,—a fleet of ships can, 
without disabling loss, pass by guns be- 
fore which they could not lie. Hence 
arises the necessity of arresting or delay- 
ing their progress by blocking channels, 
which in modern practice is done by lines 
of torpedoes. The mere moral effect of 
the latter is a deterrent to a dash past, —by 
which, if successful, a fleet reaches the 
rear of the defences, and appears immedi- 
ately before the city, which then lies at its 
mercy. 

Coast defence, then, implies gun-power 
and torpedo lines placed as described. Be 


it said in passing that only places of de- 
cisive importance, commercially or mili- 


tarily, need such defences. Modern fleets 
cannot afford to waste ammunition in 
bombarding unimportant towns—at least 
when so far from their own base as they 
would be on our coast. It is not somuch 
a question of money as cf frittering their 
fighting strength. It would not pay. 
Even coast defence, however, although 
essentially passive, should have an ele- 
ment of offensive force, local in char- 
acter, distinct from the offensive navy, 
of which nevertheless it forms a part. 
To take the offensive against a floating 
force it must itself be afloat—naval. This 
offensive element of coast defence is to be 
found in the torpedo-boat, in its various 
developments. It must be kept distinct 
in idea from the sea-going fleet, although 
it is, of course, possible that the two may 
act in concert. The war may very well 
take such a turn that the sea-going navy 
will find its best preparation for initiating 
an offensive movement to be by concen- 
trating in a principal seaport. Failing 
such a contingency, however, and in and 
for coast defence in its narrower sense, 


there should be a local flotilla of sma}] 
torpedo - vessels, which by their activity 
should make life a burden to an outside 
enemy. A distinguished British admiral. 
now dead, has said that he believed half 
the captains of a blockading fleet would 
break down—‘“‘ go crazy” were the words 
repeated to me—under the strain of mod 
ern conditions. The expression, of course. 
was intended simply to convey a sense of 
the immensity of suspense to be endured 
In such a flotilla, owing to the smallness of 
its components, and the simplicity of their 
organization and functions, is to be found 
the best sphere for naval volunteers; the 
duties could be learned with comparative 
ease, and the whole system is susceptible 
of rapid development. Be it remembered, 
however, that it is essentially defensive. 
only incidentally offensive, in character. 

Such are the main elements of coast 
defence — guns, lines of torpedoes, tor 
pedo-boats. Of these none can be extem- 
porized, with the possible exception of the 
last, and that would be only a makeshift. 
To go into details would exceed the limits 
of an article,—require a brief treatise. 
Suffice it to say, without the first two, coast 
cities are open to bombardment; without 
the last, they can be freely blockaded, un 
less relieved by the sea-going navy. Bom- 
bardment and blockade are recognized 
modes of warfare, subject only to rea- 
sonable notification—a concession ratli- 
er to humanity and equity than to strict 
law. Bombardment and blockade direct- 
ed against great national centres, in the 
close and complicated net-work of na- 
tional and commercial interests as they 
exist in modern times, strike not only the 
point affected, but every corner of the 
land. 

The offensive in naval war, as has 
been said, is the function of the sea- 
going navy — the battle-ships, and tle 
cruisers of various sizes and purposes, in- 
cluding sea-going torpedo-vessels capable 
of accompanying a fleet, without impeding 
its movements by their loss of speed or 
unseaworthiness. Seaworthiness,and rea- 
sonable speed under all weather condi- 
tions, are qualities necessary to every con- 
stituent of a fleet; but, over and above 
these, the backbone and real power of 
any navy are the vessels which, by due 
proportion of defensive and offensive 
powers, are capable of taking and giving 
hard knocks. All others are but sub- 
servient to these, and exist only for them. 
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What is that strength to be? Ships an- 
swering to this description are the kind 
which make naval strength; what is to 
be its degree? What their number? The 
answer—a broad formula—is that it 
must be great enough to take the sea, 
and to fight, with reasonable chances 
of success, the largest force likely to be 
brought against it, as shown by calcula- 
tions which have been previously indi- 
cated. Being, as we claim, and as our 
past history justifies us in claiming, a na- 
tion indisposed to aggression, unwilling 
to extend our possessions or our interests 
by war, the measure of strength we set 
ourselves depends, necessarily, not upon 
our projects of aggrandizement, but upon 
the disposition of others to thwart what 
we consider our reasonable policy, which 
they may not so consider. When they 
resist, what force can they bring against 
us? That foree must be naval; we have 
no exposed point upon which land opera- 
tions, decisive in character, can be direct- 
ed. This is the kind of force. What may 
its size be? There is the measure of our 
needed strength. The calculation may 
be intricate, the conclusion only approxi- 
mate and probable, but it is the nearest 
reply we ean reach. So many ships of 


such and such sizes, so many guns, so 
much ammunition —in short, so much 
naval material. 

In the material provisions that have 


been summarized under the two chief 
heads of defence and offence—in coast 
defence under its three principal require- 
ments, guns, lines of stationary torpedoes, 
and torpedo-boats, and in a navy able to 
keep the sea in the presence of a probable 
enemy—consist what may be most accu- 
rately called preparations for war.« In so 
far as the United States is short in them, 
she is at the mercy of an enemy whose 
naval strength is greater than that of her 
own available navy. If her navy cannot 
keep the enemy off the coast, blockade at 
least is possible. If, in addition, there are 
no harbor torpedo-boats, blockade is easy. 
If, further, guns and torpedo lines are 
deficient, bombardment comes within the 
range of possibility, and may reach even 
the point of entire feasibility. There will 
be no time for preparation after war be- 
gins. 

It is not in the preparation of mate- 
rial that states generally fall most short 
of being ready for war at brief notice; 
for such preparation is chiefly a ques- 
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tion of money and of manutacture — 
not so much of preservation after crea- 
tion. If money enough is forth-coming, 
a moderate degree of foresight can ensure 
that the amount of material deemed ne- 
cessary shall be on hand at a given future 
moment; and a similar condition can be 
maintained steadily. Losses by deterio- 
ration or expenditure, or demand for fur 
ther increase if such appear desirable, 
can all be forecast with reasonable caleu- 
lations, and requirements thence arising 
can be made good. This is compara- 
tively easy, because mere material, once 
wrought into shape for war, does not de- 
teriorate from its utility to the nation be- 
cause not used immediately. It can be 
stored and cared for at a relatively small 
expense, and with proper oversight will 
remain just as good and just as ready for 
use as at its first production. There are 
certain deductions, a certain percentage 
of impairment to be allowed for, but the 
general statement holds. 

A very different question is confronted 
in the problem how to be ready at equally 
short notice to use this material—to pro- 
vide in sufficient numbers, upon a sudden 
call, the living agents, without whom the 
material is worthless. Such men in our 
day must be especially trained; and not 
only so, but while training once acquired 
will not be wholly forgot—stays by a 
man for a certain time—it nevertheless 
tends constantly to drop off from him. 
Like all habits, it requires continued prac- 
tice. Moreover, it takes quite a long time 
to form, in a new recruit, ‘not merely fa- 
miliarity with the use of a particular wea- 
pon, but ‘also the habit and working of 
the military organization of which he is 
‘an individual member. It is not enough 
that he learn just that one part of the 
whole machinery. which falls to him to 
handle; he must be acquainted with the 
mutual relations of the other parts to his 
own and to the whole, at least in great 
measure. Such knowledge is essential 
even to the full and intelligent discharge 
of his own duty, not to speak of the fact 
that in battle every man should be ready 
to supply the place of another of his own 
class and grade who has been disabled. 
Unless this be so, the ship will be very far 
short of her best efficiency. 

Now to possess such proficiency in the 
handling of naval material for war, and 
in playing an intelligent part in the gen- 
eral functioning of a ship in action, much 
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time is required. Time is required to ob- 
tain it, further time is needed in order to 
retain it; and such time, be it more or 
less, is time lost for other purposes,—lost 
both to the individual and to the commu- 
nity. When you have your thoroughly 
efficient man-of-war’s man, you cannot 
store him as you do your guns and am- 
munition, or lay him up as you may your 
ships, without his deteriorating at a rate 
to which material presents no parallel. 
On the other hand, if he be retained, vol- 
untarily or otherwise, in the naval ser- 
vice, there ensues the economical loss— 
the loss of productive power—which con- 
stitutes the great argument against large 
standmg armies and enforced military 
service, advanced by those to whom the 
productive energies of a country outweigh 
all other considerations. 

It is this difficulty which is most felt 
by those responsible for the military readi- 
ness of European states, and which there- 
fore has engaged their most anxious atten- 
tion. The providing of material of war is 
an onerous money question; but it is sim- 
ple, and has some compensation for the 
expense in the resulting employment of 
labor for its production. It is quite an- 


other matter to have ready the number of 


men needed—to train them, and to keep 
them so trained as to be immediately 
available. 

The solution is sought in a tax upon 
time—upon the time of the nation, eco- 
nomically lost to production, and upon 
the time of the individual, lost out of his 
life. Like other taxes, the tendency on 
all sides is to reduce this as far as possi- 
ble—to compromise between ideal profi- 
ciency for probable contingencies,and the 
actual demands of the existing and usual 
conditions of peace. Although inevita- 
ble, the compromise is unsatisfactory, and 
yields but partial results in either direc- 
tion. The economist still deplores and 
resists the loss of producers—the military 
authorities insist that the country is short 
of its necessary force. To obviate the 
difficulty as far as possible, to meet both 
of the opposing demands, resort is had to 
the system of reserves, into which men 
pass after a period of service in the active 
foree—which is reduced to, and often be- 
low, the shortest compatible with in- 
struction in their duties, and with the 
maintenance of the active forces at a 
fixed minimum. This instruction ac- 
quired, the recipient passes into the re- 
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serve, leaves the life of the soldier or sex 
man for that of the citizen, devoting 
comparatively brief time in every year t., 
brushing up the knowledge formerly ac 
quired. Such a system, under some forn 

is found in services both voluntary and 
compulsory. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that suc] 
a method would never be considered sat 
isfactory in any of the occupations o/ 
ordinary life. A man who learns his pro 
fession or trade, but never practises it 
will not long be considered fit for em 
ployment. No kind of practical prepara 
tion, in the way of systematic instruction 
equals the practical knowledge imbibed 
in the common course of life. This is 
just as true of the military professions 
the naval especially —as it is of civi 
callings, perhaps even more so, because 
the former are a more unnatural, and 
therefore, when attained, a more highly 
specialized, form of human activity. Fo: 
the very reason that war is in the main 
an evil, an unnatural state, but yet at 
times unavoidable, the demands upon 
warriors, when average men, are excep 
tionally exacting. 

Preparedness for naval war therefore 
consists not so much in the building of 
ships and guns as it does in the posses 
sion of trained men, in adequate numbers, 
fit to go on board at once and use the 
material, the provision of which is mere 
ly one of the essential preparations fo. 
war. The word “fit” includes fairly all 
that detail of organization commonly 
called mobilization, by which the move 
ments of the individual men are com- 
bined and directed. But mobilization, al 
though the subjects of it are men, is itself 
a piece of mental machinery. Once de 
vised, it may be susceptible of improve- 
ment, but it will not become inefficient 
because filed away in a pigeon-hole, any 
more than guns and projectiles become 
worthless by being stored in their park- 
or magazines. Take care of the pence 
and the pounds will take care of them 
selves. Provide your fit men, —fit by their 
familiarity not only with special instru 
ments, but with a manner of life,—and 
your mobilization is reduced toa slip of 
paper telling each one where he is to go. 
He will get there. 

That a navy, especially a large navy. 
can be kept in peace fully manned— 
manned up to the requirements of war— 
must be dismissed as impracticable. If 











creatly superior to a probable enemy, 
it will be unnecessary; if more nearly 
equal, then the aim can only be to be su- 
perior in the number of men immediately 
available and fit according to the stand- 
ard of fitness here generalized. The place 
of a reserve in any system of preparation 
for war must be admitted, because inevi- 
table. The question of the proportion and 
character of the reserve, relatively to the 
active foree of peace, is the crux of the 
matter. This is essentially the question 
between long-service and short-service 
systems. With long service the reserves 
will be fewer, and for the first few years 
of retirement much more efficient, for 
they have acquired, not knowledge only, 
but a habit of life. With short service, 
more men are shoved through the mill of 
the training-school. Consequently they 
pass more rapidly into the reserve, are 
less efficient when they get there, and lose 
more rapidly, because they have acquired 
ess thoroughly; on the other hand, they 
will be decidedly more numerous, on pa- 
per at least, than the entire trained foree 
of a long-service system. The pessimists 
on either side will expound the dangers— 
the one, of short numbers; the others, of 
inadequate training. 

Long service must be logically the de- 
sire, and the result, of voluntary systems 
of recruiting the strength of a military 
foree. Where enrolment is a matter of 
individual choice, there is a better chance 
of entrance resulting in the adoption of 
the life as a calling to be followed up; 
and this disposition can be encouraged 
by the offering of suitable inducements. 
Where service is compulsory, that fact 
alone tends to make it abhorrent, and vol- 
untary persistence, after time has been 
served, rare. But, on the other hand, as 
the necessity for numbers in war is as 
real as the necessity of fitness, a body 
where long service and small reserves ob- 
tain should in peace be more numerous 
than one where the reserves are larger. 
To long service and small reserves a 
large standing force is the natural corol- 
lary. It may be added that it is more 
consonant to the necessities of warfare, 
and more consistent with the idea of the 
word ‘‘ reserve,” as elsewhere used in war. 
The reserve in battle is that portion of 
the force which is withheld from engage- 
ment, awaiting the unforeseen develop- 
ments of the fight; but no general would 
think of carrying on a pitched battle with 
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into the reserve. 
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the smaller part of his force, keeping the 
larger part in reserve. Rapid concentra- 
tion of effort, anticipating that of the ene- 
my, is the ideal of tactics and of strategy 
~-of the battle-field and of the campaign. 
It is that likewise of the science of mobil 
ization, in its modern development. The 
reserve is but the margin of safety, to 
compensate for defects in conception or 
execution, to which all enterprises are lia- 
ble; and it may be added that it is as ap- 
plicable to the material foree—the ships, 
guns, ete.—as it is to the men. 

The United States, like Great Britain, 
depends wholly upon voluntary enlist- 
ments; and both nations, with uncon- 
scious logic, have laid great stress upon 
continuous service, and comparatively lit- 
tle upon reserves. When seamen have 
served the period which entitles them to 
the rewards of continuous service, with- 
out further enlistment, they are, though 
still in the prime of life, approaching the 
period when fitness, in the private seaman 
or soldier, depends upon ingrained habit 
—perfect practical familiarity with the 
life which has been their one calling— 
rather than upon that elastic vigor which 
is the privilege of youth. Should they 
elect to continue in the service, there still 
remain some years in which they are an 
invaluable leaven, by character and tra- 
dition. If they depart, they are for a few 
years a reserve for war—if they choose to 
come forward; but it is manifest that such 
a reserve can be but small, when com- 
pared with a system which iu three or five 
years passes men through the active force 
The latter, however, is, 
man for man, far less valuable. Of course, 
a reserve which has not even three years’ 
service is less valuable still. 

The United States is to all intents an 
insular power, like Great Britain. We 
have but two land frontiers, Canada and 
Mexico. The latter is hopelessly inferior 
to us in all the elements of military 
strength. As regards Canada, Great Brits, 
ain maintains a standing army; but, like ¥ 
our own, its numbers indicate clearly 
that aggression will never be her policy, 
except in those distant regions whither 
the great armies of the world cannot 
act against her, unless they first wrench 
from her the control of the sea. No 
modern state has long maintained a su- 
premacy by land and by sea—one or the 
other has been held from time to time 
by this or that country, but not both. 
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Great Britain has wisely chosen naval 
power; and, independent of her reluc- 
tance to break with the United States for 
other reasons, she would certainly regret 
to devote to the invasion of a nation of 
seventy millions the small disposable force* 
which she maintains in excess of the con- 
stant requirements of her colonial inter- 
ests. We are, it.may be repeated, an in- 
sular power, dependent therefore upon a 
navy. 

Durable naval power, besides, depends 
ultimately upon extensive commercial re- 
lations; consequently, and especially in 
an insular state, it is rarely aggressive, in 
the military sense. Its instincts are nat- 
urally for peace, because it has so much 
at stake outside its shores. Historically, 
this has been the case with the conspicu- 
ous example of sea power, Great Britain, 
since she became such; and it increasing- 
ly tends to be so. Itis also our own case, 
and to a yet greater degree, because, with 
an immense compact territory, there has 
not been the disposition to external effort 
which has carried the British flag all over 
the globe, seeking to earn by foreign com- 
merce and distant settlement that abun- 
dance of resource which to us has been 
the free gift of nature—or of Providence. 
By her very success, however, Great Brit- 
ain, in the vast increase and dispersion of 
her external interests, has given hostages 
to fortune, which for mere defence impose 
upon her a great navy. Our career has 
been different, our conditions now are not 
identical, yet our geographical position 
and political convictions have created for 
us also external interests and external 
responsibilities, which are likewise our 
hostages to fortune. It is not necessary 
to roam afar in search of adventures; pop- 
ular feeling and the deliberate judgment 
of statesmen have asserted alike that, from 
conditions we neither made nor control, 
interests beyond the sea exist, have sprung 
up of themselves, which demand, protec- 
tion. ‘‘ Beyond the sea”—that means a 
navy. Of invasion, in &y real sense of 
the word, we run no risk, and if we did, it 
must be by sea; 
primarily be met, and ought to be met de- 
cisively, any attempt at invasion of our 
interests, either in distant lands, or at 
home by blockade or by bombardment. 
Yet the force of men in the navy is smaller, 
by more than half, than that in the army. 

The necessary complement of those 
admirable measures which have now for 


over a decade been employed in the crea 

tion of naval material is the preparation 
of an adequate force of trained men to use 
this material when completed. Take ay 
entirely fresh man: a battle-ship ean |. 

built and put in commission before he be 

comes a trained man-of-war’s man, and 4 
torpedo-boat can be built and ready for se) 

vice before, to use the old sea-phrase, *‘ t}\e 
«shay seed is out of his hair.” Further. jy 
a voluntary service, you cannot keep your 
trained men as you can your completed 
ship or gun. The inevitable inference 
is that the standing force must be large. 
because you can neither create it hastily. 
nor maintain it by compulsion. Having 
fixed the amount of material—the num 

bers and character of the fleet,—from this 
follows easily the number of men neces 

sary to man it. This aggregate force can 
then be distributed, upon some accepted 
idea, between the standing navy and the 
reserve. Without fixing a proportion be- 
tween the two, the present writer is con 

vineed that the reserve should be but a 
small percentage of the whole; and that 
in a small navy, as ours, relatively, will 
long be, this is doubly imperative; for the 
smaller the navy, the greater the need for 
constant efficiency to act promptly, and 
the smaller the expense of maintenance. 
In fact, where quantity — number — is 
small, quality should be all the more 
high. The quality of the whole is a ques 
tion of personnel even more than of ma 

terial; and the quality of the personnel 
can only be maintained by high indi 
vidual fitness in the foree, undiluted by 
dependence upon a large, only partly 
efficient, reserve element. 

“One foot on sea and one on shore, to one thing 

constant never,” 

will not man the fleet. It can be but an 
imperfect palliative, and can be absorbed 
effectually by the main body only in small 
proportions. It is in torpedo-boats for 
coast defence, and in commerce-destroy 

ing for deep-sea warfare, that the true 
sphere for naval reserves will be found: 
for the duties in both cases are compara- 


and there, at sea, must ® tively simple, and the organization can 


be the same. - 

Every danger of a military character to 
which the United States can be exposed 
can be met best outside her own territory 
—at sea. Preparedness for naval war- 
preparedness against naval attack and 
for naval offence —is preparedness for 
anything that is likely to oceur. 
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THE MARTIAN. 


BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


PART VI. 
> 
“From the éast to western Ind, 
No jewel 4s like Rosalind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Rosalind. 
All the pictures, fairest lin’d, 
Are but black to Rosalind. 
Let no fair be kept in mind 
But the fair of Rosalind.” 


“Thus Rosalind of many parts 
By heavenly synod was devis'd, 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 
To have the touches dearest priz’d.” 
—‘“As You Like It.” 


OR many months Barty and his aunt summer, autumn, and another Christ- 
lived their usual life in the rue des mas! 
Ursulines Blanchies. His eye got worse and worse, and so 
He always looked back on those dreary interfered with the sight of the other that 
months as on along nightmare. Spring, he had no peace till it was darkened 
* Begun in October number, 1896 
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wholly. He tried another doctor— Mon- 
sieur Goyers, professor at the liberal uni- 
-epsity of Ghent — who consulted with 
Dy. Noiret about him one day in Brussels, 
ind afterwards told him that Noiret of 
Louvain, whom he deseribed as a miser- 
ble Jesuit, was blinding him, and that 
ie, this Goyers of Ghent, would cure him 
in six weeks. 

‘“Mettez- vous au régime des viandes 
saignantes!” had said Noiret; and Barty 
had put himself on a diet of underdone 
beef and mutton. 

‘* Mettez-vous au lait!” said Goyers— 
so he metted himself at the milk, as le 
called it—and put himself in Goyers’s 
hands: and in six weeks got so much 
worse that he went back to Noiret and 
the regimen of the bleeding meats, which 
he loathed. 

Then, in his long and wretched dé 
seeuvrement, his melancholia, he drift- 
ed into an indisereet flirtation with a 
beautiful lady—he (as had happened be- 
fore) being more the pursued than the 
pursuer. And so ardent was the pursuit 
that one fine morning the beautiful lady 
found herself gravely compromised—and 
there was a bother and a row. 


* Amour, amour, quand tu nous tiens, 


On peut bien dire ‘Adieu Prudence! ” 

All this gave Lady Caroline great dis- 
tress, and ended most unhappily-—in a 
duel with the lady’s husband, who was 
a Colonel of Artillery, and meant busi 
ness! 

They fought with swords in a little 
wood near Laeken. Barty, who could 
have run his fat antagonist through a 
dozen times during the five minutes they 
fought, allowed himself to be badly 
wounded in the side, just above the hip, 
and spenta month in bed. He had hoped 
to manage for himself a slighter wound, 
and catch his adversary’s point on his 
elbow. 

Afterwards, Lady Caroline, who had 
so disapproved of the flirtation, did not, 
strange to say, so disapprove of this 
bloody encounter, and thoroughly ap- 
proved of the way Barty had let himself 
be pinked! and nursed him devotedly; 
no mother could have nursed him bet- 
ter—no sister—no wife! not even the 
wife of that Belgian Colonel of Artil- 
lery! 

“Tl s'est conduit en homme de coeur!” 
said the good Abbé. 


“TL s'est conduiten bon gentilhomme!” 
said the aristocratic Father Louis, of the 
princely house of Aremberg 

On the other hand, young de Cléves 
the dragoon, and Monsieur Jean the 
Viscount, who had served as Barty’s see 
onds (I was in America), were very angry 
with him for giving himself away in this 
‘idiotically quixotic manner.” 

Besides which, Colonel Lecornu was a 
notorious bully, it seems; and a fool into 
the bargain; and belonged to a branch of 
the service they detested. 

The only other thing worth mentioning 
is that Barty and Father Louis became 
great friends—almost inseparable during 
such hours as the Dominican could spare 
from the duties of his professorate. 

It speaks volumes for all that was good 
in each of them that this should have 
been so, since they were wide apart as the 
poles in questions of immense moment: 
questions on which I will not enlarge, 
strongly as I feel about them myself—for 
this is not a novel, but a biography, and 
therefore no fit place: for the airing of 
one’s OWN Opinion on matters so grave 
and important. 

When they parted they constantly 
wrote to each other—an intimate corre- 
spondence that was only ended by the 
father’s death. 

Barty also made one or two other 
friends in Malines, and was often in Ant 
werp and Brussels, but seldom for more 
than a few hours, as he did not like to 
leave his aunt alone. 

One day came, in April, on which she 
had to leave him. 

A message arrived that her father, the 
old Marquis (Barty’s grandfather), was at 
the point of death. He was ninety-six. 
He had expressed a wish to see her once 
more, although he had Jong been child- 
ish. 

So Barty saw her off, with her maid, by 
the Baron Osy. She promised to be back 
as soon as all was over. Even this short 
parting was a pain—they had grown so 
indispensable to each other. 

Tescheles was away from Antwerp, 
and the disconsolate Barty went back to 
Malines and dined by himself; and little 
Frau waited on him with extra care. 

It turned out that her mother had 
cooked for him a-special disli of consola- 
tion—sausage-meat stewed inside a red 
cabbage with apples and cloves till it all 
cets mixed up. It is a dish not to be 
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beaten when you are young and Flemish 
and hungry and happy and well (even 
then you mustn't take more than one help- 
ing). When you are not all this it is 
cood to wash it down with half a bottle 
of the best Burgundy—and this Barty did 
from Vougeot-Conti and Co.). 

Then he went out and wandered about 
in the dark and lost himself in a dreamy 
deedalus of little streets and bridges and 
canals and ditches. A huge comet 

Encke’s, I believe) was flaring all over 
the sky. 

He suddenly came across the lighted 
window of asmall estaminet, and went in. 

It was a little beer-shop of the hum- 
blest kind—and just started. At a little 
table, brand-new, a middle-aged 
burgher of prosperous appearance was 
sitting next to the barmaid, who had 
deserted her post at the bar—and to whom 
he seemed somewhat attentive; for their 
chairs were close together, and their arms 
round each other’s waists, and they drank 
out of the same glass. 

There was no one else in the room, and 
Barty was about to make himself scarce, 
but they pressed him to come in; so he 
sat at another little new deal table on a 
little new straw-bottomed chair, and she 
brought him a glass of beer. She wasa 
very handsome girl, with a tall graceful 
figure and Spanish eyes. He lit a cigar, 
and she went back to her beau quite sim- 
ply—and they all three fell into conver- 
sation about an operetta by Victor Massé, 
which had been performed in Malines 
the previous night, called Les Noces de 
Jeannette. 

The barmaid and her monsieur were 
trying to remember the beautiful air 
Jeannette sings as she mends her angry 
husband’s breeches: 


laal 
aeat 


“Cours, mon aiguille, dans la laine! 
Ne te casse pas dans ma main; 
Avec de bons baisers demain 

Jean nous paira de notre peine !” 


So Barty sang it to them; and so beau- 
lifully that they were all but melted to 
tears—especially the monsieur, who was 
evidently very sentimental and very 
much in love. Besides, there was that 
ineffable charm of the pure French in- 
tonation, so caressing to the Belgian ear, 
so dear to the Belgian soul, so unattain- 
able by Flemish lips. It was one of 
Rarty’s most successful ditties—-and if I 
were a middle-aged burgher of Mechelen, 
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I shouldn’t much like to have a young 
French Barty singing ‘‘Cours mon ai- 
guille” to the girl of my heart. 

Then, at their desire, he went on sing- 
ing things till it was time to leave, and 
he found he had spent quite a happy 
evening; nothing gave him greater plea- 
sure than singing to people who liked it 
—and he went singing on his way home, 
dreamily staring at the rare gas-lamps 
and the huge comet, and thinking of his 
old grandfather who lay dying or dead: 
‘* Cours, mon aiguille, it is good to live— 
it is good to die!” 

Suddenly he discovered that when he 
looked at one lamp, another lamp close 
to it on the right was completely eclipsed 
—and he soon found that a portion of his 
right eye, not far from the centre, was 
totally sightless. 

The shock was so great that he had to 
lean against a buttress of St. Rombault 
for support. 

When he got home he tested the sight 
of his eye with a two-frane piece on the 
green table-cloth, and found there was no 
mistake—a portion of his remaining eye 
was stone-blind. 

He spent a miserable night, and went 
next day to Louvain, to see the oculist. 

M. Noiret heard his story, arranged the 
dark room and the lamp, dilated the right 
pupil with atropine, and made a minute 
examination with the ophthalmoscope. 

Then he became very thoughtful, and 
led the way to his library and begged 
Barty to sit down; and began to talk to 
him very seriously indeed, like a father— 
patting the while a small Italian grey- 
hound that lay and shivered and whined 
in a little round cot by the fire. 

M. Noiret began by inquiring into his 
circumstances, which were not flourish- 
ing, as we know —and Barty made no 
secret of them; then he asked him if he 
were fond of music, and was pleased to 
hear that he was, since it is such an im- 
mense resource; then he asked him if he 
belonged to the Roman Catholic faith, 
and again was pleased. 

‘** For ’—said he—‘' vou will need all 
your courage and all your religion to hear 
and bear what it is my misfortune to have 
to tell you. I hope you will have more 
fortitude than another young patient of 
mine (also an artist) to whom I was 
obliged to make a similar communica- 
tion. He blew out his brains on my 


” 


door-step! 
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‘I promise you I will not do that. I 
suppose I am going blind?” 

**Hélas! mon jeune ami! I grieve to 
say that the fatal disease, congestion and 
detachment of the retina, which has so 
obstinately and irrevocably destroyed 
your left eye, has begun its terrible work 
on the right. We will fight for every 
inch of the way. But I fear I must not 
give you any hope, after the careful ex- 
amination I have just made. It is my 
duty to be frank with you.” 

Then he said much about the will of 
God, and where true comfort was to be 
found, at the foot of the Cross; in fact, 
he said all he ought to have said accord- 
ing to his lights, as he fondled his little 
greyhound—and finally took Barty to 
the door, which he opened for him, most 
politely bowing with his black velvet 
skull-cap; and pocketed his full fee (ten 
frances) with his usual grace of careless 
indifference, and gently shut the door on 
him. There was nothing else to do. 

Barty stood there for some time, quite 
dazed ; partly because his pupil was so 
dilated he could hardly see—partly (he 
thinks) because he in some way became 
unconscious ; although when he woke 
from this little seeming trance, which 
may have lasted for more than a minute, 
he found himself still standing upright 
on his legs. What woke him was the 
sudden consciousness of the north, which 
he hadn't felt for many years; and this 
gave him extraordinary confidence in 
himself, and such a wholesome sense of 
power and courage that he quickly re- 
covered his wits; and when the glad sur- 
prise of this had worn itself away he was 
able to think and realize the terrible 
thing that had happened. He was al- 
most pleased that his aunt Caroline was 
away. He felt he could not have faced 
her with such news—it was a thing 
easier to write and prepare her for than 
to tell by word of mouth. 

He walked about Louvain for several 
hours, to tire himself. Then he went to 
Brussels and dined, and again walked 
about the lamp-lit streets and up and 
down the station, and finally went back 
to Malines by a late train—very nervous 
—expecting that the retina of his right 
eye would suddenly go pop—yet hugging 
himself all the while in his renewed old 
comfortable feeling of companionship 
with the north pole, that made him feel 
like a boy again; that inexplicable sen- 


sation so intimately associated with a)! 
the best reminiscences of his innocen{ 
and happy childhood. 

He had been talking to himself like a 
father all day, though not in the same 
strain as M. Noiret; and had almost ay 
rived at framing the programme of 4 
possible existence—singing at cafés wit), 
his guitar —singing anywhere: he fe); 
sure of a living for himself, and for t) 
little boy who would have to lead hin 
about—if the worst came to the worst. 

If but the feeling of self-orientation 
which was so necessary to hin could 
only be depended upon, he felt that i: 
time he would have pluck enough to bear 
anything. Indeed, total eclipse was less 
appalling, in its finality, than that miser 
able sword of Damocles which had been 
hanging over him for months—robbin¢ 
him of his manhood—poisoning all tlie 
springs of life. 

Why not make life-long endurance of 
evil a study, a hobby, and a pride; and 
be patient as bronze or marble, and ever 
wear an invincible smile at grief, even 
when in darkness and alone?- Why not, 
indeed ! 

And he set himself then and there to 
smile invincibly, meaning to keep on 
smiling for fifty years at least—the blind 
live long. 

So he chatted to himself, saying sur 
sum cor! sursum corda! all the way 
home ; and walking down the Grand 
Brul, he had a little adventure which ab 
solutely gave him a hearty guffaw and 
sent him almost laughing to bed. 

There was a noisy squabble between 
some soldiers and civilians on the oppo 
site side of the way, and a group of men 
in blouses were looking on. Barty stood 
leaning against a lamp-post, and looked 
on too. 

Suddenly a small soldier rushed at tli 
blouses, brandishing his short straight 
sword (or coupe-choux, as it is called i: 
civilian slang), and saying: 

““Ca ne vous regarde pas, savez-vous 
allez-vous en bien vite, ou je vous. . 

The blouses fled like sheep. 

Then as he caught sight of Barty h« 
rushed at him. 

“Qa ne vous regarde pas, savez 
en 

(It doesn't concern you.) 

‘*‘Non—c’est moi qui regarde, savez- 
vous!” said Barty. 

**Qu’est-ce que vous regardez ?” 
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‘Je regarde la lune et les étoiles. Je 
regarde la cométe !” 

‘‘ Voulez-vous bien vous en aller bien 
vite!” 

‘‘ Une autre fois!” says Barty. 

‘ Allez-vous-en, je vous dis!” 

‘* Aprés-demain !” 

‘“Vous...ne... voulez... pas... vous 

_.en... aller?” says the soldier, on tip- 
toe, his chest against Barty’s stomach, 
his nose almost up to Barty’s chin, glar- 
ing up like a fiend, and poising his coupe- 
choux for a death-stroke. 

‘* Non, sacré petit pousse-cailloux du 
diable!” roars Barty. 

‘‘ Et bien, restez ol vous étes!” and the 
little man plunged back into the fray on 
the opposite side—and no blood was shed 
after all. 

Barty dreamt of this adventure, and 
woke up laughing at it in the small 
hours of that night. Then, suddenly, in 
the dark, he remembered the horror of 


what had happened. It overwhelmed: 


him. He realized, as in a sudden illu- 
minating flash, what life meant for him 
henceforward—life that might last for 
so many years. 

Vitality is at its lowest ebb at that 
time of night; though the brain is quick 
to perceive, and so clear that its logic 
seems inexorable. 

It was hell. It was not to be borne a 
moment longer. It must be put an end 
to at once. He tried to feel the north, 
but could not. He would kill himself 
then and there, while his aunt was 
away; so that the horror of the sight of 
him, after, should at least be spared her. 

He jumped out of bed and struck a 
light. Thank Heaven, he wasn’t blind 
yet, though he saw all the bogies, as he 
called them, that had made his life a 
burden to him for the last two years— 
the retina floating loose about his left 
eye, tumbling and deforming every 
lighted thing it reflected —and also the 
new dark spot in his right. ‘ 

He partially dressed, and stole up stairs 
to old Torfs’s photographie studio. He 
knew where he could find a bottle full of 
cyanide of potassium, used for removing 
finger-stains left by silver nitrate; there 
was enough of it to poison a whole regi- 
ment. That was better than taking a 
header off the roof. He seized a hand- 
ful of the stuff, and came down and put 
it into a tumbler by his bedside and 
poured some water over it. 


Then he got his writing-case and a pen 
and ink, and jumped into bed; and there 
he wrote four letters: one to Lady Caro- 
line, one to Father Louis, one to Lord 
Archibald, and one to me in Blaze. 

The cyanide was slow in melting. He 
crushed it angrily in the glass with his 
penholder—and the scent of bitter-al- 
monds filled the room. Just then the 
sense of the north came back to him in 
full; but it only strengthened his re- 
solve and made him all the calmer. 

He lay staring at the tumbler, watch- 
ing little bubbles, revelling in what re- 
mained of his exquisite faculty of minute 
sight—with a feeling of great peace; and 
thought prayerfully; lost himself in a 
kind of formless prayer without words— 
lost himself completely. It was as if the 
wished-for dissolution were coming of its 
own accord: nirvana—an ecstasy of con- 
scious annihilation—the blessed end, the 
end of all! as though he were passing 


“ 


.-.du sommeil au songe— 
Du songe a la mort.” 


It was not so. ... 


He was aroused by a knock at the door, 
which was locked. It was broad daylight. 

‘Tl est dix heures, savez-vous ?” said 
little Frau outside — *‘ voulez-vous votre 
café dans votre chambre ?” 

‘**Oh Christ!” said Barty—and jumped 
out of bed. ‘‘It's all got to be done 
now!” 

But something very strange had hap- 
pened. 

The tumbler was still there, but the ey- 
anide had disappeared; so had the four 
letters he had written. His pen and ink 
were on the table, and on his open writ- 
ing case lay a letter in Blaze—in his own 
handwriting. The north was strong in 
him. He called out to Finche Torfs to 
leave his coffee in the drawing - room, 
and read his Blaze letter—-and this is what 
he read: 


*“My Dear Barty,—Don't be in the 
least alarmed on reading this hasty 
scrawl], after waking from the sleep you 
meant to sleep forever. There is no sleep 
without a live body to sleep in—no such 
thing as everlasting sleep. Self-destruc- 
tion seems a very simple thing — more 
often a duty than not; but it’s not to be 
done! It is quite impossible not to be, 
when once you have been. 


See ae NS 
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“If I were to let you destroy your 
body, as you were so bent on doing, the 
strongest interest I have on earth would 
cease to exist. 

“IT love you, Barty, with a love pass- 
ing the love of woman; and have done so 
from the day you were born. I loved 
your father and mother before you—and 
theirs: ca date de loin, mon pauvre ami! 
and especially I love your splendid body 
and all that belongs to it—brain, stom- 
ach, heart, and the rest; even your poor 
remaining eye, which is worth all the 
eyes of Argus! 

‘*So I have used your own pen and ink 
and paper, your own right hand and 
brain, your own cipher, and the words 
that are yours, to write you this—in Eng- 
lish. I like English better than French. 

‘* Listen. Monsieur Noiret is a fool; 


and you are a poor self-deluded hypo-. 


chondriac. 

‘*T am convinced your right eye is safe 
for many years to come—probably for the 
rest of your life. 

‘*You have quite deceived yourself in 
fancying that the symptom you perceived 
in your right eye threatens the disease 
which has destroyed your left—for the 
sight of that, alas! is irretrievably gone; 
so don’t trouble about it any more. It 
will always be charming to look at, but 
it will never see again. Some day I will 
tell you how you came to lose the use of 
it. I think I know. 

‘**M. Noiret is new to the ophthalmo- 
scope. The old humbug never saw your 
right retina at all—nor your left one 
either, for that matter. He only pre- 
tended, and judged entirely by what you 
told him; and you didn’t tell him very 
clearly. He’s a Belgian, you know, and 
a priest, and doesn’t think very quick. 

‘* 7 saw your retina, although but with 
his eye. There is no sign of congestion 
or coming detachment whatever. That 
blind portion you discovered is in every 
eye. It is called the ‘punctum cecum.’ 
It is where the optic nerve enters the 
retina and spreads out. It is only with 
one eye shut that an ordinary person can 
find it, for each eye supplements this 
defect of the other. To-morrow morn- 
ing try the experiment on little Finche 
Torfs; on any one you meet. You will 
find it in everybody. 

‘*So don’t trouble about either eye any 
more. I’m not infallible, of course; it’s 
only your brain I’m using now. But 
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your brain is infinitely better than thai 
of poor M. Noiret, who doesn’t know whiat 
his eye really perceives, and takes it fo; 
something else! Your brain is the best 
brain I know, although you are no} 
aware of this, and have never even usec! 
it, except for trash and nonsense. But 
you shall—some day. J'll take care of 
that, and the world shall wonder. 

“Trust me. Live on, and I will never 
desert you again, unless you again force 
me to by your conduct. I have come 
back to you in the hour of your need. 

‘‘T have managed to make you, i: 
your sleep, throw away your poison 
where it will injure nobody but the rats, 
and no one will be a bit the wiser. | 
have made you burn your touching let 
ters of farewell—you will find the ashes 
inside the stove. Yours is a good heart 

‘Now take a cold bath and have a 
good breakfast, and go to Antwerp or 
Brussels and see people and amuse your 
self. 

‘“Never see M. Noiret again. But 
when your aunt comes back you must 
both clear out of this depressing priestly 
hole; it doesn’t suit either of you, body 
or mind. Go to Diisseldorf, in Prussia. 
Close by, at a village called Riffrath 
lives an old doctor, Dr. Hasenclever, who 
understands a deal about the human 
heart, and something about the human 
body; and even a little about the human 
eye—for he is a famous oculist. He can’t 
cure, but he'll give you things that at 
least will do you no harm. He won’ 
rid you of the eye that remains! You 
will meet some pleasant English people, 
whom I particularly wish you to meet, 
and make friends, and have a holiday 
from trouble, and begin the world anew. 

‘*‘As to who J am, you shall know in 
time. My power to help you is very lim- 
ited, but my devotion to you (for very 
good reasons) has no limits at all. 

“Take it that my name is Martia. 
When you have finished reading this 
letter, look at yourself in your looking 
glass and say (loud enough for your own 
ears to hear you), 

‘**T trust you, Martia!’ 

‘*Then I will leave you for a while, 
and come back at night, as in the old 
days. Whenever the north is in you, 
there am I; seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, feeling with your five splendid 
wits by day—-sleeping your lovely sleep 
at night; but only able to think with 
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your brain, it seems, and then only when 
vou are fast asleep. I only found it out 
-ast now, and saved your earthly life, 
ynon beau somnambule! It was a great 
surprise to me! 

‘Don’t mention this to any living soul 
till 1 give you leave. You will only hear 
from me on great occasions. 

MaRTIA. 
‘“ Pp. §. — Always leave something to 
rite with by your bedside at night, in 
case the great occasion should arise. On 
e sait pas ce qui peut arriver!” 


Bewildered, beside himself, Barty ran 
to his looking-glass, and stared himself 
suit of countenance, and almost shouted, 

T trust you, Martia!” 

And ceased suddenly to feel the north. 

Then he dressed and went to breakfast. 
Little Frau thought he had gone mad, 
for he put a five-frane piece upon the 
carpet, and made her stand a few feet off 
from it and cover her left eye with her 
hand, 

‘‘Now follow the point of my stick 
with your right eye,” says he, ‘‘and tell 
ine if the five-frane piece disappears.” 

And he slowly drew with the point of 
his stick an imaginary line from the five- 
france piece to the left of her, at right 
ingles to where she stood. When the 
point of the stick was about two feet from 
the coin, she said, 

‘ Tiens, tiens, I no longer see the piece.” 

When the point of the stick had got a 
foot farther on, she said, ‘‘ Now I can see 
the piece again quite plain.” 

Then he tried the same experiment on 
her left eye, rightwards, with the same 
result. Then he experimented with equal 
success on her father and mother, and 
found that every eye at No. 36 rue des 
Ursulines Blanches had exactly the same 
blind spot as his own. 

Then off he went to Antwerp to see his 
friends, with a light heart—the first light 
heart he had known for many months; 
but when he got there he was so pre- 
occupied with what had happened that 
he did not care to see anybody. 

He walked about the ramparts and 
along the Scheldt, and read and re-read 
that extraordinary letter. 

Who and what could Martia be ? 

The reminiscence of some antenatal 
incarnation of his own soul? the soul 
of some ancestor or ancestress-—of his 
mother, perhaps? or, perhaps, some occult 


portion of himself—of his own brain in 
unconscious cerebration during sleep? 

As a child and a small boy, and even 
as a very young man, he had often dreamt 
at night of a strange dim land by the sea, 
a land unlike any land he had ever beheld 
with the waking eye, where beautiful 
aquatic people, mermen and mermaids 
and charming little mer-children (of 
which he was one) lived an amphibious 
life by day, diving and sporting in the 
waves. 

Splendid caverns, decorated with pre- 
cious stones, and hung with soft moss, and 
shining with a strange light; heavenly 
music, sweet affectionate caresses—and 
then total darkness; and yet one knew 
who and what and where everything and 
everybody was by some keener sense than 
that of sight. 

It all seemed strange and delightful, 
but so vague and shadowy it was impos- 
sible to remember anything clearly; but 
ever pervading all things was that feel- 
ing of the north which had always been 
such a comfort to him. . 

Was this extraordinary letter the result 
of some such forgotten dream he may 
have had during the previous night, and 
which may have prompted him to write 
it in his sleep? some internal knowledge 
of the anatomy of his own eye which was 
denied to him when awake? 

Anyhow, it was evidently true about 
that blind spot in the retina (the punctwm 
cecum), and that he had been frighten- 
ing himself out of his wits for nothing, 
and that his right eye was really sound; 
and, all through this wondrous yet simple 
revelation, it was time this old hysterical 
mock-disease should die. 

Once more life was full of hopes and 
possibilities, and with such inarticulate 
and mysterious promptings as he often 
felt within his soul, and such a hidden 
gift to guide them, what might he not 
one day develop into? 

Then he went and found Tescheles, and 
they dined together with a famous pia- 
nist, Louis Brassin, and afterwards there 
was music, and Barty felt the north, and 
his bliss was transcendent as he went 
back to Malines by the last train—talking 
to Martia (as he expressed it to himself) 
in a confidential whisper which he made 
audible to his own ear (that she, if it was 
a she, might hear too); almost praying, 
in a fervor of hope and gratitude; and 
begging for further guidance ; and he 
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went warmly to sleep, hugging close 
within himself, somewhere about the 
region of the diaphragm, an_ ineffable 
imaginary something which he felt to be 
more precious than any possession that 
had ever yet been his— more precious 
even than the apple of his remaining eye; 
and when he awoke next morning he 
felt he had been most blissfully dreaming 
all night long, but could not remember 
anything of his dreams, and on a piece 
of paper he had left by his bedside was 
written, in pencil, in his own Blaze: 

‘* You must depend upon yourself, Bar- 
ty, not on me. Follow your own in- 
stincts when you feel you can do so with- 
out self-reproach, and all will be well 
with you.—M.” 

His instinets led him to spend the day 
in Brussels, and he followed them ; he 
still wanted to walk about and muse and 
ponder, and Brussels is a very nice, gay, 
and civilized city for such a purpose—a 
little Paris, with charming streets and 
shops and a charming arcade, and very 
good plates to eat and drink in, and hear 
pretty music. 

He did all this, and spent a happy day. 

He came to the conclusion that the 
only way to keenly appreciate and thor- 
oughly enjoy the priceless gift of sight 
in one eye was to lose that of the other ; 
in the kingdom of the blind, the one- 
eyed is king; and he fully revelled in the 
royalty that was now his, he hoped, for 
evermore; but wished for himself as lim- 
ited a kingdom and as few subjects as 
possible. 

Then back to Malines by the last train 
—and the sensation of the north, and a 
good night; but no message in the morn- 
ing—no message from Martia for many 
mornings to come. 

He received, however, a long letter 
from Lady Caroline. 

The old Marquis had died without pain, 
and with nearly all his family round him; 
but perfectly childish, as he had been for 
two or three years. He was to be buried 
on the following Monday. 

Barty wrote a long letter in reply, tell- 
ing his aunt how much better he had 
suddenly become in health and spirits ; 
how he had thought of things, and quite 
reconciled himself at last to the loss of 
his left eye, and meant to keep the other 
and make the best of it he could; how he 
had heard of a certain Doctor Hasen- 
clever, a famous oculist vear Diisseldorf, 
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and would like to consult him; how 
Diisseldorf was such a healthy town, 
charming and gay, full of painters and 
soldiers, the best and nicest people in the 
world—and also very cheap. Mightn't 
they try it? 

He was very anxious indeed to go back 
to his painting, and Diisseldorf was as 
good a school as any, etc., etc., etc. He 
wrote pages—of the kind he knew s)}). 
would like, for it was of the kind he 
liked writing to her; they understood 
each other thoroughly, he and Lady 
Caroline, and well he knew that she 
could only be quite happy in doing what 
ever he had most at heart. 

How he longed to tell her everything 
but that must not be. I can imagine al] 
the deep discomfort to poor Barty of hay 
ing to be discreet for the first time in his 
life, of having to keep a secret—and from 
his beloved Aunt Caroline of all people 
in the world! 

That was a happy week he spent— 
mostly in Antwerp among the painters 
He got no more letters from Martia, not 
for many days to come; but he felt the 
north every night as he sank into healthy 
sleep, and woke in the morning full of 
hope and confidence in himself—at last 
sans peur et sans reproche. 

One day in Brussels he met M. Noiret., 
who naturally put on a very grave face: 
they shook hands, and Barty inquired af 
fectionately after the little Italian grey 
hound, and asked what was the Frenci: 
for ‘‘ punctum cecum.” 

Said Noiret: ‘Ca s’appelle le point 
caché—c’est une portion de la rétine avec 
laquelle on ne peut pas voir... .” 

Barty laughed, and shook hands again, 
and left the Professor staring. 

Then he was a great deal with Father 
Louis. They went to Ghent together, 
and other places of interest, and to con 
certs in Brussels. 

The good Dominican was very sorrow- 
ful at the prospect of soon losing his 
friend. Poor Barty! The trial it was to 
him not to reveal his secret to this singu- 
larly kind and sympathetic comrade; not 
even under the seal of confession! So 
he did not confess at all; although he 
would have confessed anything to Father 
Louis, even if Father Louis had not been 
a priest. There are the high Catholics, 
who understand the souls of others, and 
all the difficulties of the conscience, and 
do not proselytize in a hurry; and the low 
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Catholics, the converts of the day before 
yesterday, who will not let a body be! 

* Father Louis was a very high Catho- 
lic indeed. 


The Lady Caroline Grey, 124 Seamore 
Place, London, to M. Josselin, 36 rue des 
(Trsulines Blanches, Malines: 


‘“My Dear LITTLE BARTY,—Your nice 

sug letter made me very happy—happy 
yond description; it makes me almost 
jealous to think that you should have 
suddenly got so much better in your 
health and spirits while I was away: you 
won't want me any more! That doesn’t 
prevent my longing to get back to you. 
You must put up with your poor old 
aunty for a little while yet. 

“And now for my news—I couldn't 
write before. Poor papa was buried on 
Monday, and we all came back here next 
day. He has left you £200: c’est toujours 
ca! Everything seems in a great mess. 
Your uncle Runswick* is going to be 
very poor indeed; he is going to let 
Castle Rohan, and live here all the year 
round, Poor fellow, he looks as old as 
his father did ten years ago, and he’s 
only sixty-three! If Algy could only 
make a goed marriage! At forty that’s 
easier said than done. 

‘‘Archibald and his wife are at a 
place called Monte Carlo, where there are 
gaming-tables: she gambles fearfully, it 
seems: and they lead a cat and dog life. 
She is plus que coquette, and extrava- 
gant to a degree; and he is quite shrunk 
and prematurely old, and almost shabby, 
and drinks more brandy than he ought. 

‘Daphne is charming, and is to come 
out next spring; she will have £3000 a 
year, lucky child; all out of chocolate. 
What nonsense we've all talked about 
trade! we shall all have to take to it in 
time. The Lonlay-Savignac people were 
wise in their generation. 

‘‘And what do you think? Young 
Digby-Dobbs wants to marry her, out of 
the school-room! He'll be Lord Frognal, 
you know; and very soon, for his father 
is drinking himself to death. 

‘‘He’s in your old regiment, and a 
great favorite; not yet twenty—he only 
left Eton last Christmas twelvemonth. 
She says she won't have him at any 
price, because he stammers. 

“She declares you haven't written to 

* The new Marquis of Whitby. 
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her for three months, and that you owe 
her an illustrated letter in French, with 
priests and nuns, and dogs harnessed to a 
cart, 

‘*And now for news that will delight 
you: She is to come abroad with me for 
a twelvemonth, and wishes to go with 
you and me to Diisseldorf first! IJsn’t that 
a happy coincidence? We would all spend 
the summer there, and then Italy for the 
winter; you too, if you can (so you must 
be economical with that £200). 

‘*T have already heard wonders about 
Dr. Hasenclever, even before your letter 
came; he cured General Baines, who was 
given up by everybody here, Lady Palm- 
erston told me: she was here yesterday, 
by-the-bye, and the Duchess of Bermond- 
sey, and both inquired most kindly after 
you. 

‘‘The Duchess looked as handsome as 
ever, and as proud as a peacock; for last 
year she presented her niece, Julia Royce, 
‘the divine Julia,’ the greatest beauty 
ever seen, I am told, with many thou- 
sands a year, if you please—Lady Jane 
Royce’s daughter, an only child, and her 
father’s dead. She's six feet high, so you 
would go mad about her. She’s already 
refused sixty offers, good ones; among 
them little Lord Orrisroot, the hunch- 
back, who'll have £1000 a day (including 
Sundays) when he comes into the title— 
and that can’t be very far off, for the 
wicked old Duke of Deptford has got 
creeping paralysis, like his father and 
grandfather before him, and is now quite 
mad, and thinks himself a postman, and 
rattats all day long on the furniture. 
Lady Jane is furious with her for not 
accepting; and when Julia told her, she 
slapped her face before the maid! 

‘*There’s another gigantic beauty that 
people have gone mad about—a Polish 
pianist, who’s just married young Har- 
court, who's a grandson of that old seamp 
the Duke of Towers. 

‘‘Talking of beauties, whom do you 
think I met yesterday in the Park? Whom 
but your stalwart friend Mr. Maurice (he 
wasn’t the beauty), with his sister, your 
old Paris playfellow, and the lovely Miss 
Gibson. He introduced them both, and 
1 was delighted with them, and we walk- 
ed together by the Serpentine; and after 
five minutes I came to the conclusion 
that Miss Gibson is as beautiful as it is 
possible for a dark beauty to be, and as 
nice as she looks. She isn’t dark really, 
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only her eyes and hair; her complexion 
is like cream: she’s a freak of nature. 
Lucky young Maurice if she is to be his 
fate—and both well off, I suppose. 

‘*Upon my word, if you were King 
Cophetua and she the beggar-maid, I 
would give you both my blessing. But 
how is it you never fell in love with the 
fair Ida? You never told me how hand- 
some she is. She. too complained of you 
as a correspondent, and declares that she 
gets one letter in return for three she 
writes you. 

‘‘T have bought you some pretty new 
songs, among others one by Charles 
Kingsley, which is lovely; about three 
fishermen and their wives: it reminds 
one of our dear Whitby! I can play the 
accompaniment in perfection, and all by 
heart! 

‘‘Give my kindest remembrances to 
Father Louis and the dear Abbé Lefebvre, 
and say kind things from me to the 
Torfses. Martha sends her love to little 
Frau, and so do I. 

‘* We hope to be in Antwerp in a fort- 
night, and shall put up at the Grand 
Laboureur. I shall go to Malines, of 
course, to say good-by to people. 

‘*Tell the Torfses to get my things 
ready for moving. There will be five of 
us: I and Martha, and Daphne and two 
servants of her own; for Daphne’s got to 
take old Mrs. Richards, who won’t be 
parted from her. 

‘‘Good-by for the present. My dear 
boy, I thank God on my knees night and 
morning for having given you back to 
me in my old age. 

' -Your ever affectionate aunt, 

CAROLINE. 

‘**P. S.—You remember pretty little 
Kitty Hardwicke you used to flirt with, 
who married young St. Clair, who’s now 
Lord Kidderminster? She’s just had three 
at a birth; she had twins only last year; 
the Queen's delighted. Pray be careful 
about never getting wet feet—” 


Oue stormy evening in May, Mrs. Gib- 
son drove Ida and Leah and me and Mr. 
Babbage, a middle-aged but very dapper 
War Office clerk (who was a friend of 
the Gibson family) to Chelsea, that we 
might explore Cheyne Walk and _ its 
classic neighborhood. I rode on the box 
by the coachman. 

We alighted by the steamboat pier and 
explored, I walking with Leah. 


We came to a very narrow street, quite 
straight, the narrowest street that could 
call itself a street at all, and rather lone. 
we were the only people in it. It has 
since disappeared, with all that particular 
part of Chelsea. 

Suddenly we saw a runaway horse 
without a rider coming along it at full 
gallop, straight at us, with a most de- 
moralizing sharp clatter of its iron hoofs 
on the stone pavement. 

‘*Your backs to the wall!” cried Mr. 
Babbage, and we flattened ourselves to 
let the maddened brute go by, bridle and 
stirrups flying—poor Mrs. Gibson almost 
faint with terror. 

Leah, instead of flattening herself 
against the wall, put her arms round her 
mother, making of her own body a shield 
for her, and looked round at the horse as 
it came tearing up the street, striking 
sparks from the flag-stones. 

Nobody was hurt, for a wonder ; but 
Mrs. Gibson was quite overcome. Mr. 
Babbage was very angry with Leal, 
whose back the horse actually grazed, as 
he all but caught his hoofs in her crino 
line, and hit her with a stirrup on tle 
shoulder. 

I could only think of Leah’s face as 
she looked round at the approaching 
horse, with her protecting arms round 
her mother. It was such a sudden reve 
lation to me of what she really was, and 
its expression was so hauntingly impres- 
sive that I could think of nothing else. 
Its mild calm courage, its utter careless 
ness of self, its immense tenderness—al| 
blazed out in such beautiful lines, in such 
beautiful white and black, that I lost all 
self-control; and when we walked back 
to the pier, following the rest of the 
party, I asked her to be my wife. 

She turned very pale again, and the 
flesh of her chin quivered as she told me 
that was quite impossible—and could 
never be. 

I asked her if there was anybody else, 
and she said there was nobody, but that 
she did not wish ever to marry; that, be- 
yond her parents and Ida, she loved and 
respected me more than anybody else in 
the whole world, but that she could never 
marry me. She was much agitated, and 
said the sweetest, kindest things, but put 
all hope out of the question at once. 

It was the greatest blow I have ever 
had in my life. 

Three days after, I went to America; 
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and before I came back I had started in 
New York the American branch of the 
house of Vougeot-Conti, and laid the real 
foundation of the largest fortune that 
has ever yet been made by selling wine, 
and of the long political career about 
which I will say nothing in these pages. 

On my voyage out I wrote a long Blaze 
letter to Barty, and poured out all my 
crief, and my resignation to the decree 
whieh I felt to be irrevocable. I remind- 
ed him of that playful toss-up in South- 
ampton Row, and told him that, having 
surrendered all claims myself, the best 
thing that could happen to me was that 
she should some day marry him (which I 
certainly did not think at all likely). 

So henceforward, reader, you will not 
be troubled by your obedient servant with 
the loves of a prosperous merchant of 
wines. Had those loves been more suc- 
cessful, and the wines less so, you would 
never have heard of either. 

Whether or not I should have been a 
happier man in the long-run I really 
can’t say—mine has been, on the whole, 
a very happy life, as men’s lives go; but I 
am bound to admit, in all due modesty, 
that the universe would probably have 
been the poorer by some very splendid 
people, and perhaps by some very splen- 
did things it could ill have spared; and 
one great and beautifully borne sorrow 
the less would have been ushered into 
this world of many sorrows. 


It was a bright May morning (a year 
after this) when Barty and his aunt 
Caroline and his cousin Daphne and their 
servants left Antwerp for Disseldorf on 
the Rhine. 

At Malines they had to change trains, 
and spent half an hour at the station 
waiting for the express from Brussels and 
bidding farewell to their Mechlin friends, 
who had come there to wish them God- 
speed: the Abbé Lefebvre, Father Louis, 
and others; and the Torfses, pére et mére; 
and little Frau, who wept freely as Lady 
Caroline kissed her and gave her a pretty 
little diamond brooch. Barty gave her a 
gold cross and a hearty shake of the 
hand, and she seemed quite heart-broken. 

Then up came the long, full train, and 
their luggage was swallowed, and they 
got in, and the two guards blew their 
horns, and they left Malines behind 
them—with a mixed feeling of elation 
and regret. 
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They had not been very happy there, 
but many people had been very kind; and 
the place, with all its dreariness, had a 
strange, still charm, and was full of his- 
toric beauty and romantic associations. 

Passing Louvain, Barty shook his fist 
at the Catholic University and its scien- 
tific priestly professors, who condemned 
one so lightly to a living death. He 
hated the aspect of the place, the very 
smell of it. 

At Verviers they left the Belgian train ; 
they had reached the limits of King Leo- 
pold’s dominions. There was half an 
hour for lunch in the big refreshment- 
room, over which his Majesty and the 
Queen of the Belgians presided from the 
wall—nearly seven feet high each of 
them, and in their regal robes. 

Just as the Rohans ordered their repast 
another English party came to their table 
and ordered theirs—a distinguished old 
gentleman of naval bearing and aspect; 
a still young middle-aged lady, very 
handsome, with blue spectacles; and an 
immensely tall, fair girl, very fully de- 
veloped, and so astonishingly beautiful 
that it almost took one’s breath away 
merely to catch sight of her; and people 
were distracted from ordering their mid- 
day meal merely to stare at this magnif- 
icent goddess, who was evidently born 
to be a mother of heroes. 

These British travellers had a valet, a 
courier, and two maids, and were evi- 
dently people of consequence. 

Suddenly the lady with the blue spec- 
tacles (who had seated herself close to the 
Rohan party) got up and came round the 
table to Barty’s aunt and said, 

‘*You don't remember me, Lady Caro- 
line; Lady Jane Royce!” 

And an old acquaintance was renewed 
in this informal manner—possibly some 
old feud patched up. 

Then everybody was introduced to 
everybody else, and they all lunched 
together, a scramble! 

It turned out that Lady Jane Royce 
was in some alarm about her eyes, and 
was going to consult the famous Dr. 
Hasenclever, and had brought her 
daughter with her, just as the London 
season had begun. 

Her daughter was the “divine Julia” 
who had refused so many splendid offers 
—among them the little hunchback Lord 
who was to have a thousand a day, “‘in- 
cluding Sundays”; a most unreasonable 
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young woman, and a thorn in her mother’s 
flesh. 

The elderly gentleman, Admiral Royce, 
was Lady Jane’s uncle-in-law, whose eyes 
were also giving him a little anxiety. He 
was a charming old stoic, by no means 
pompous or formal, or a martinet, and 
declared he remembered hearing of Barty 
as the naughtiest boy in the Guards; and 
took an immediate fancy to him in conse- 
quence. 

They had come from Brussels in the 
same train that had brought the Rohans 
from Malines, and they all journeyed 
together from Verviers to Diisseldorf in 
the same first-class carriage, as became 
English swells of the first water—-for in 
those days no one ever thought of going 
first class in Germany except the British 
aristocracy and a few native royalties. 


The divine Julia turned out as fascina-. 


ting as she was fair, being possessed of 
those high spirits that result from youth 
and health and fancy-freedom, and no 
cares to speak of. She was evidently 
also a very clever and accomplished 
young lady, absolutely without affecta- 
tion of any kind, and amiable and frolic- 
some to the highest degree—a kind of 
younger Barty Josselin in petticoats; odd- 
ly enough, so like him in the face she 
might have been his sister. 

Indeed it was a lively party that jour- 
neyed to Diisseldorf that afternoon in 
that gorgeously gilded compartment, 
though three out of the six were in deep 
mourning, the only person not quite 
happy being Lady Jane, who, in addi- 
tion to her trouble about her eyes (which 
was really nothing to speak of), began to 
fidget herself miserably about Barty Jos- 
selin: for that wretched young detrimental 
was evidently beginning to ingratiate 
himself with the divine Juliaas no young 
man had ever been known to do before, 
keeping her in fits of laughter, and also 
laughing at everything she said herself. 

Alas for Lady Jane! it was to escape 
the attentions of a far less dangerous det- 
rimental, and a far less ineligible one, 
that she had brought her daughter with 
her all the way to Riffrath—*‘ from Cha- 
rybdis to Scylla,” as we used to say at 
Brossard’s, putting the cart before the 
horse, more Latino ! 

I ought also to mention that a young 
Captain Graham-Reece was a patient of 
Dr. Hasenclever's just then-—and Captain 
Graham - Reece was heir to the octoge- 
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narian Ear! of Ironsides, who was one { 
the four wealthiest peers in the United 
Kingdom, and had no direct descend 
ants. 

When they reached Diisseldorf they 
all went to the. Breidenbacher Hote]. 
where rooms had been retained for them 
all but Barty, who, as became his humb]e) 
means, chose the cheaper hotel Dombardt. 
which overlooks the market-place adorned 
by the statue of the Elector that Heine 
has made so famous. 

He took a long evening walk through 
the vernal Hof Gardens and by the Rhine. 
and thought of the beauty and splendor 
of the divine Julia; and sighed, and re 
membered that he was Mr. Nobody of 
Nowhere, pictor ignotus, with only on 
eye he could see with, and possessed of a 
fortune which invested in the 3 per cents 
would bring him in just £6 a year—and 
made up his mind he would stick to his 
painting and keep as much away from 
her divinity as possible. 

‘*O Martia, Martia!” he said aloud, as 
he suddenly felt the north at the right 
of him, ‘‘I hope that you are some loving 
female soul, and that you know my weak 
ness, namely, that one woman in every 
ten thousand has a face that drives me 
mad; and that I can see just as well with 
one eye as with two, in spite of my pune 
tum cecum! and that when that face is 
all but on a level with mine, good Lord! 
then am I lost indeed! I am but a poor 
penniless devil, without a name; O kee) 
me from that ten-thousandth face, and 
cover my retreat!” 

Next morning Lady Jane and Julia 
and the Admiral left for Riffrath—and 
Barty and his aunt and cousin went in 
search of lodgings ; sweet it was, and 
bright and sunny, as they strolled down 
the broad Allée Strasse; a regiment o! 
Uhlans came along on horseback, splendid 
fellows, the band playing the ‘‘ Lorelei.” 

In the fulness of their hearts Daphne 
and Barty squeezed each other’s hand to 
express the joy and elation they felt at 
the pleasantness of everything. She was 
his little sister once more, from whom lhe 
had so long been parted, and they loved 
each other very dearly. 

‘* Que me voila donc bien contente, mon 
petit Barty—et toi? la jolie ville, hein’ 

‘*C’est le ciel, tout bonnement—et tu 
vas m’apprendre |’Allemand, n’est-ce-pas, 
m’amour?” 

‘**Oui, et nous lirons Heine ensemble ; 
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tiens, 4 propos! regarde le nom de la rue 
qui fait le coin! Bolker Strasse! c’est 
iA qu'il est né, le pauvre Heine! Ote ton 
chapeau !” 

(Barty nearly always spoke French 
with Daphne, as he did with my sister 
and me, and said ‘‘ thee and thou.”) 

They found a furnished house that 
suited them in the Schadow Strasse, op- 
posite Geissler’s, where for two hours 
every Thursday and Sunday afternoon 
vou might sit for sixpence in a pretty 
varden and drink coffee, beer, or Mai- 
trank, and listen to lovely music, and 
dance in the evening under cover to 
strains of Strauss, Lanner, and Guneg!l, and 
other heavenly waltz-makers! With all 
their faults, they know how to make the 
best of their lives, these good Vaterland- 
ers, and how to dance, and especially how 
to make music—-and also how to fight! 
So we won’t quarrel .with them, after all. 

Barty found for himself a cheap bed- 
room, high up in an immense house ten- 
anted by many painters—some of them 
English and some American. He never 


forgot the delight with which he awoke 
next morning and opened his window and 
saw the silver Rhine among the trees, and 
the fir-clad hills of Grafenberg, and heard 
the gay painter fellows singing as they 


dressed; and he called out to the good- 
lumored slavy in the garden below— 

‘*‘ Johanna, mein Friihstiick, bitte!” 

A phrase he had carefully rehearsed 
with Daphne the evening before. 

And, to his delight and surprise, Jo- 
hanna understood the mysterious jargon 
quite easily, and brought him what he 
wanted with the most good-humored grin 
lie had ever seen on a female face. 

Coffee and a roll and a pat of butter. 

First of all, he went to see Dr. Hasen- 
clever at Riffrath, which was about half 
an hour by train, and then half an hour's 
walk—an immensely prosperous village, 
which owed its prosperity to the famous 
doctor, who attracted patients from all 
parts of the globe, even from America. 
The train that took Barty thither was full 
of them; for some chose to live in Diis- 
seldorf. 

The great man saw his patients on the 
ground-floor of the Kénig’s Hotel, the 
principal hotel in Riffrath, the hall of 
which was always crowded with these 
afflicted ones—-patiently waiting each his 
turn, or hers; and there Barty took his 
place at four in the afternoon; he had 
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sent in his name at 10 a.M., and been told 
that he would be seen after four o'clock, 
Then he walked about the viliage, which 
was charming, with its gabled white 
houses, ornamented like the cottages in 
the Richter albums by black beams—and 
full of English, many of them with green 
shades or blue spectacles or a black patch 
over one eye; some of them being led, 
or picking their way by means of a stick, 
alas! 

Barty met the three Royces, walking 
with an old gentleman of aristocratic ap- 
pearance, and a very nice-looking young 
one (who was Captain Graham-Reece). 
The Admiral gave him a friendly nod— 
Lady Jane a nod that almost amounted 
to a cut direct. But the divine Julia 
gave him a look and a smile that were 
warm enough to make up for much ma- 
ternal frigidity. 

Later on, in a tobacconist’s shop, he 
again met the Admiral, who introduced 
him to the aristocratic old gentleman, 
Mr. Beresford Duff, secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, who evidently knew all about 
him, and inquired quite affectionately 
after Lady Caroline, and invited him to 
come and drink tea at five o'clock: a new 
form of hospitality of his own inven- 
tion—it has caught on! : 

Barty lunched at the K6nig’s Hotel 
table d’héte, which was crowded, princi- 
pally with English people, none of whom 
he had ever met or heard of. But from 
these he heard a good deal of the Royces 
and Captain Graham -Reece and Mr. 
Beresford Duff, and other smart people 
who lived in furnished houses or expen- 
sive apartments away from the rest of 
the world, and were objects of general 
interest and curiosity among the smaller 
British fry. 

Riffrath was a microcosm of English 
society, from the lower middle class up- 
wards, with all its respectabilities and 
incompatibilities and disabilities—its nar- 
rownesses and meannesses and snobbish- 
nesses, its gossipings and _ backbitings 
and toadyings and snubbings— delicate 
little social things of England that for- 
eigners don’t understand! 

The sensation of the hour was the ad- 
vent of Julia, the divine Julia! Gossip 
was already rife about her and Captain 
Reece. They had taken a long walk in 
the woods together the day before—with 
Lady Jane and the Admiral far behind, 
out of ear-shot, almost out of sight! 
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In the afternoon, between four and five, 
Barty had his interview with the doctor 
—a splendid, white-haired old man, of 
benign and intelligent aspect, almost 
mesmeric, with his assistant sitting by 
him. 

He used no newfangled ophthalmo- 
scope, but asked many questions in fairly 
good French, and felt with his fingers, 
and had many German asides with the 
assistant. He told Barty that he had 
lost the sight of his left eye forever; but 
that with care he would keep that of the 
right one for the rest of his life— barring 
accidents, of course. That he must never 
eat cheese nor drink beer. That he (the 
doctor) would like to see him once a week 
or fortnight or so for a few mouths yet— 
and gave him a prescription for an eye- 
lotion and dismissed him happy. 

Half a loaf is so much better than no 
bread, if you can only count upon it! 

Barty went straight to Mr. Beresford 
Duff's, and there found a very agreeable 
party, including the divine Julia, who 
was singing little songs very prettily and 
accompanying herself on a guitar. 

‘** You ask me why I look so pale?” 
sang Julia, just as Barty entered: and 
red as a rose was she. 

Lady Jane didn’t seem at all overjoyed 
to see Barty, but Julia did, and did not 
disguise the seeming. 

There were eight or ten people there, 
and they all appeared to know about 
him, and all that concerned or belonged 
to him. It was the old London world 
over again, in little! the same tittle-tattle 
about well-known people, and nothing 
else—as if nothing else existed; a genial, 
easy-going good-natured world, that he 
had so often found charming for a time, 
but in which he was never quite happy 
and had no proper place of his own, all 
through that fatal bar-sinister—la barre 
de batardise; a world that was his and 
yet not his, and in whose midst his po- 
sition was a false one, but where every 
one took him for granted at once as one 
of them, so long as he never trespassed 
beyond that sufferance; that there must 
be no love-making to lovely young heir- 
esses by the bastard of Antoinette Josse- 
lin was taken for granted also! 

Before Barty had been there half an 
hour two or three people had evidently 
lost their hearts to him in friendship; 
among them, to Lady Jane’s great dis- 
comfiture, the handsome aud amiable 
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Graham - Reece, the cynosure of all fe- 
male eyes in Riffrath; and. when Bart, 
(after very little pressing by Miss Roye« 
twanged her guitar and sang little soncs 
—French and English, funny and sen; 
mental—he became, as he had so ofte, 
become in other scenes, the Rigoletto 0; 
the company; and Riffrath was a kine 
dom in which he might be court jester 
in ordinary if he chose, whenever }\ 
elected to honor it with his gracious and 
facetious musical presence. 

So much for his début in that strange 
little overgrown busy village! What 
must it be like now? 

Dr. Hasenclever has been gathered to 
his fathers long ago, and nobody that | 
know of has taken his place. All those 
new hotels and lodging-houses and smart 
shops—what can they have been turned 
into? Barracks? prisons? military hos 
pitals and sanatoriums ? How dull! 

Lady Caroline and Daphne and Bart, 
between them added considerably to the 
gayety of Diisseldorf that summer — es 
pecially when Royces and Reeces and 
Duffs and such like people came there 
from Riffrath to lunch, or tea, or dinner. 
or for walks or drives or rides to Grafen 
berg or Neanderthal, or steamboatings to 
Neuss. 

There were one or two other English: 
families in Diisseldorf, living there for 
economy’s sake, but yet of the world— 
of the kind that got to be friends with 
the Rohans; half-pay old soldiers and 
sailors and their families, who intro 
duced agreeable and handsome Uhlans 
and hussars—from their Serene Hig) 
nesses the Princes Fritz and Hans von 
Eselbraten - Himmelsblutwirst - Silber 
schinken, each passing rich on £200 a 
year, down to poor Lieutenants von this 
or von that, with nothing but their pay 
and their thirty-two quarterings. 

Also a few counts and barons, and 
princes not serene, but with fine German 
fortunes looming for them in the future, 
though none amounting to £1000 a day. 
like little Lord Orrisroot’s! 

Soon there was hardly a military heart 
left whole in the town; Julia had eaten 
them all up, except one or two that had 
been unconsciously nibbled by little 
Daphne. 

Barty did not join in these aristocrati: 
revels; he had become a pupil of Herr 
Duffenthaler, and worked hard in his 
master’s studio with two brothers of tlie 
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606 HARPER'S 
brush—one English, the other American ; 
delightful men who remained his friends 
for life. 

Indeed, he lived among the painters, 
who all got to love ‘‘der schéne Barty 
Josselin” like a brother. 

Now and then, of an evening, being 
much pressed by his aunt, he would show 
himself at a small party in Schadow 
Strasse, and sing and be funny, and at- 
tentive to the ladies, and render himself 
discreetly useful and agreeable all 
round—and make that party go off. 
Lady Caroline would have been far 
happier had he lived with them alto- 
gether. But she felt herself responsi- 
ble for her innocent and wealthy little 
niece. 

It was an article of faith with Lady 
Caroline that no normal and properly 
constituted young woman could see 
much of Barty without falling over head 
and ears in love with him—and this 
would never do for Dapline. Besides, 
they were first cousins. So she acqui- 
esced in the independence of his life 
apart from them. She was not re- 
sponsible for the divine Julia, who 
might fall in love with him just as she 
pleased, and welcome! That was Lady 
Jane's lookout, and Captain Graham- 
Reece's. 

But Barty always dined with his aunt 
and cousin on Thursdays and Sundays, 
after listening to the music in Geissler’s 
Garden, opposite, and drinking coffee 
with them there, and also with Prince 
Fritz and Prince Hans, who always 
joined the party and smoked their 
cheap cigars; and sometimes the divine 
Julia would make one of the party too, 
with her mother and uncle and Captain 
Reece; and the good painter fellows 
would envy from afar their beloved but 
too fortunate comrade; and the hussars 
and Uhlans, von this and von _ that, 
would find seats and tables as near the 
princely company as possible. 

And every time a general officer en- 
tered the garden, up stood every officer 
of inferior rank till the great man had 
comfortably seated himself somewhere in 
the azure sunshine of Julia’s forget-me- 
not warm glance. 

And before the summer had fulfilled 
itself, and the roses at Geissler’s were 
overblown, it became evident to Lady 
Caroline, if to none other, that Julia had 
eyes for no one else in the world but 
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Barty Josselin. 
Caroline herself. 

But Barty Josselin had eyes only (such, 
eyes as they were) for his work at Hery 
Duffenthaler’s, and lived laborious days, 
except on Thursday and Sunday after 
noons, and shunned delights, except to 
dine at the Runsberg Speiserei with his 
two fellow-pupils, and Henley and Arm- 
strong and Bancroft and du Maurier and 
others, all painters, mostly British and 
Yankee; and an uncommonly lively and 
agreeable repast that was! And after- 
wards, long walks by moon or star light, 
or musie at each other's rooms, and that 
engrossing teclinical shop talk that never 
palls on those who talk it. No Guards- 
man’s talk of turf or sport or the ballet 
had ever been so good as this, in Barty’s 
estimation; no agreeable society gossip 
at Mr. Beresford Duff's Riffrath tea par- 
ties! 

Once in every fortnight or so Barty 
would report himself to Dr. Hasenclever, 
and spend the day in Riffrath and lunch 
with the good old Beresford Duff, who 
was very fond of him, and who lamented 
over his loss of caste in devoting himself 
professionally to art. 

‘*God bless me—my dear Barty, you 
don’t mean to say you're going to paint 
for hire!” 

‘* Indeed I am, if any one will hire me. 
How else am I ‘o live?” 

* Well, you know best, my dear boy; 
but I should have thought the Rohans 
might have got you something better 
than that. It’s true, Buckner does it, 
and Swinton, and Francis Grant! But 
still, you know... . there are other 
ways of getting on for a fellow like you. 
Look at Prince Gelbioso, who ran away 
with the Duchess of Flitwick! He didn’t 
sing a bit better than you do, and as 
for looks, you beat him hollow, my dear 
boy; yet all London went mad about 
Prince Gelbioso, and so did she; and off 
she bolted with him, bag and baggage, 
leaving husband and children and friends 
and all! and she'd got ten thousand a year 
of her own; and when the Duke divorced 
her they were married, and lived happily 
ever after—in Italy ; and some of the best 
people called upon ’em, by George... . 
just to spite the Duke!” 

Barty felt it would seem priggish or 
even insincere if he were to disclaim any 
wish to emulate Prince Gelbioso, so he 
merely said he thought painting easier 
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‘MY DEAR BARTY, YOU DON'T MEAN TO SAY YOU'RE GOING TO PAINT FOR HIRE!” 


on the whole, and not so risky; and the 
good Beresford Duff talked of other 
things—of the divine Julia, and what a 
good thing it would be if she and Gra 
ham-Reece could make a match of it. 

‘““Two of the finest fortunes in Eng 
land, by George! they ought to come to 
gether, if only just for the fun of the 
thing! Not that she is a bit in love with 
him—I'll eat my hat if she is! Whata 
pity you ain’t goin’ to be Lord Ironsides, 
Barty!” 


Barty frankly confessed he shouldn't 
much object, for one. 

* But, ‘ni Vor ni la grandeur ne nous 
rendent heureux, as we used to be taught 
at school.” 

* Ah, that’sall gammon; wait till you're 
my age, my young friend, and as poor as 
I am” said Beresford Duff. And so the 
two friends talked on, Mentor and Telem- 
achus—and we needn't listen any fur 
ther. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED | 
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BY JOSEPH WILLIAM COLLINS. 


TO one familiar with the New England 

coast for the past forty years or so, 
nothing is more painfully apparent than 
the change that has occurred in its deep- 
sea fisheries. Four or five decades ago 
nearly every cove or harbor on mainland 
or isle from Connecticut to eastern Maine 
was a site for curing fish, or for *‘ fitting 
out” vessels for the mackerel fishery, or 
for voyages to the ocean banks in pursuit 
of cod or halibut. 

Harbor rivalled harbor in fleets of 
sturdy, trim-built, and gayly painted fish- 
ing-vessels, and the wealth and conse- 
quence of many coast towns were depend- 
ent on their piscatorial navies. While 
modern ‘* sharp-shooters,” with their low 
hulls, long raking masts, and gilded fili- 
gree-work, rather ostentatiously elbowed 
the older types out of the way on Long 
Island Sound and in the larger Massachu- 
setts ports, many a veteran sea-toiler was 
still content to sail his round-bowed ‘‘jig- 
ger” or pinky, and even the ‘‘ Chebacco- 
boat” was occasionally in evidence in 
some of the out-of-the-way coves ‘‘ down 
East.” Indeed, though these coves could 
not compete with the larger ports, many 
of them claimed distinction for what had 
been accomplished in their restricted lim- 
its. Through thrift and adventurous en- 


terprise not a few of them had attained 
marked success. In unsuspected nooks, 
lying cozily quiet under a declining sum- 
mer sun, that threw shadows of wooded 
heights and rocky points upon the placid 
water, one came upon little piers, store- 
houses, and flake-yards, redolent of the 
odors that characterize the industry to 
which they were devoted, and it scarcely 
required further evidence to convey the 
information that here fares of fish were 
received, and cured by careful and expe- 
rienced hands. If the vessels were not 
there, one instinctively knew that they 
were away at sea collecting finny trea- 
sures, and erelong the eyes of watching 
women—mothers, wives, sweethearts, and 
daughters — would be gladdened by re- 
turning sails, that swept gracefully into 
the home port and came to rest at the 
pier, while the hardy fishers disappeared 
through many devious paths — winding 
among bowlders and beneath balsam- 
scented firs and pines—toward their cot- 
tage homes in ‘the near vicinity. 

The tragedies of the sea, that occasion- 
ally brought mourning and distress to 
those whose loved ones had gone forth 
to exact tribute from old ocean’s liv- 
ing wealth, were the dark shades of the 
picture. Nevertheless, these threw into 
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tronger light the general happiness, as 
ell as the value of an industry that util- 
ed nearly every vantage - point, main- 
ained a hardy coast population, built and 
iavigated fleets of ocean-going vessels, 
idly dared storm and calm, and con- 
ributed largely to the food-supply of the 
jation. 

From early spring until the flying 
snowflakes of latest autumn surely in- 
dicated the departure of migratory species 
of fishes, the white wings of swift smacks 
were seen on every fishing-ground from 
Montauk to distant Labrador—on the 
dread George's, the great bank of New- 
foundland, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
usually ealled *‘The Bay,” and off the 
shores of New England from Grand Ma- 
nan to Cape Cod. Fleets followed the mi- 
grations of the mackerel with unwearied 
ardor; not infrequently the vessels gath- 
ered in immense numbers, covering the 
sea for miles, as they lay close together, 
drifting slowly to leeward while engaged 
in fishing. It was something to be long 
remembered to see a fleet varying from 
three hundred to eight hundred sail of 
schooners thus assembled, the majority 
of them nearly motionless, but a consider- 
able number always on the move,driving 
along under full speed, seeking more fa- 
vorable positions. 

But it was vastly more exciting to see 
them when a rising storm compelled all 
to seek shelter in harbor. Think of a re- 
gatta in an on-coming gale, with hundreds 
of vessels racing fora given point! What 
rivalry! What seamanship was dis- 
played! How sails were reefed and set 
in haste! How lee rails were buried,and 
lines of creamy foam streamed astern! 
And then came the critical moment, when 
scudding schooners crowded so closely in 
the narrow entrance to the haven that the 
most skilful management could not al- 
ways avert collision. Broken spars, torn 
canvas, and crushed bulwarks were not 
infrequent mishaps on such occasions. 
Words can scarcely convey an adequate 
idea of such an experience. It was often 
like a battle, so great was the excitement 
in some sections of the fleet; but even the 
participants thought little of their hair- 
breadth escapes from danger when once 
they were safely anchored in port, for 
greater peril to those outside the harbor's 
friendly shelter was presaged in the fierce 
blasts of the rising tempest. 

It is impossible to picture the awful- 
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ness of the situation when such a fleet is 
caught in a sudden gale at night on a 
long lee shore where liarbors are inaccessi- 
ble—when the rush of the storm-demon in- 
tensifies the blackness, filling the air with 
mist and driving sea-spume; when death 
stares each fisher in the face, and nothing 
can be done except to courageously meet 
the conditions and make a desperate at- 
tempt to work to windward, away from 
the dangerous breakers and foaming reefs 
that stretch along the lee beam for miles 
and miles—a nearly hopeless task, as too 
often has been proved. Neither pen nor 
tongue can tell the horrors of such an ex- 
perience, when the long struggle for life 
is perhaps successfully maintained for 
many weary, sleepless hours, and then, 


even while hope is in the ascendant, the 
rending of canvas, the snapping of a bolt, 
or the breaking of an overstrained spar 
makes further effort unavailing, and the 


DOWN-EAST FISHING-SCHOONER, OR PINKY. 


fishermen are cast helpless on the merci- 
less coast, with all the dread uncertainties 
which it involves. 

Unfortunately truth is stranger and 
more horrible than fiction. To fully ap- 
preciate this, one has but to recall the 
dreadful disaster that attended the ‘* Yan- 
kee Gale” of 1851, when the northern 
shores of Prince Edward Island were 
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strewn with broken wrecks and drowned 
or maimed fishermen. 

Nevertheless, while such dread trage- 
dies came occasionally, almost with para- 
lyzing power, and though peril and loss 
of life have ever attended the prosecution 
of the winter fishery, for many years no 
other industry had so great an attraction 
for the young men of the New England 
coast as the fisheries. 

Catching mackerel was the poetry of 
fishing. Ordinarily there was only dan- 
ger enough to give zest to its prosecution, 
while the rivalry between vessels, and 
even between different individuals of a 
crew, had all the elements of sport, not to 
speak of the daily contests between com- 
petitors in speed among the clippers, with 
all the attendant manceuvres for advan- 
tage which prove so enchantingly attrac- 
tive to the yachtsman. 

Each cove had its clipper that could 
outstrip others, at least in the opinion of 
its loeal champions, and each of the larger 
ports usually had several claimants to the 
honor of being the swiftest of the fleet. 
The fame of the more noted of these 
spread from end to end of tle coast. The 
names of swift fishing-schooners became 
household words among the seafarers, 
and at many a fireside and grocery, from 
Eastport to New London, discussions of 
their respective merits divided attention 
with tales of big catches of fish. 

Evidently there was a pride in the ves- 
sels and a reliance upon the industry, and 
though the returns sometimes failed to 
meet expectation—for the sea-larvest is 
an uncertain one at best—reasonable pros- 
perity prevailed, and there were happy 
and contented homes along the shores of 
the Northeastern States, where in many 
cases fishermen spent their winters with 
their families, and some even deferred 
going to sea in spring until after ‘‘ the 
planting was in.” Then these farmer- 
tishermen devoted the remainder of the 
season to the sea, leaving the ** gardening 
at home” to be attended to by the *‘ wo- 
men folks,” or by boys too young to pull 
an oar or haul a line, unless perchance 
the sea-toiler had the opportunity between 
trips to hoe the potato-patch. 

If Dame Fortune waschary of her smiles 
during the summer months, if a ‘* Jonah” 
in the crew (always an unknown but sus- 
pected pariah) threw the shadow of his 
dread presence over the vessel, and ‘* luck” 
deserted her in consequence, then the fish- 


erman sought employment elsewhere 
winter. Perhaps he shipped on a coast: 
or West-Indiaman, or went to Gloucest: 
to brave the dangers of winter trips to t 
George’s Bank for cod; or possibly }\ 
formed one of the crew of a schoon 
that, having followed the mackerel durin: 
its season, was now engaged in transpo: 
ing oysters from the Chesapeake Bay 1 
gion to ports north of Cape Cod. Man 
avenues were open for employment, and 
actual want seldom confronted the thrif 
ty and energetic fisher, even though lie 
might meet with temporary ill fortune. 

Such was the condition of the New 
England deep-sea fisheries at the middle 
of the present century, and immediately 
thereafter, when they had reached their 
highest degree of development, as the re 
sult of more than two centuries of effort, 
during which they had been subject to 
many perils and vicissitudes. 

Naturally it might have been expected 
that they would continue to increase 
with the general growth of the country. 
But the opposite is true, and instead of 
progress, signs of decadence are too evi 
dent. With the exception of a few of 
the larger ports, where the industry of 
deep-sea fishing has gradually become 
centralized, industrial paralysis is nearly 
everywhere apparent, for it has fallen 
like a blight upon the small fishing-towns 
along the coast. 

In coves from which formerly sailed 
brave fleets of schooners on their cruises 
to the distant banks or mackerel-grounds, 
little or nothing now remains to tell of 
their one-time consequence. Tumble 
down store-houses that may still shelter 
a few lobster-pots; decaying piers, along 
side of which perhaps one sees the super- 
annuated hulk of a fish-freighter leaning 
against this last support, while incoming 
and outgoing tides run riotously through 
its gaping seams; or an old-time clipper, 
once the proud queen of the fleet, lazily 
reclining on the mud at the head of the 
cove, her bare leaning masts silhouetted 
against the sky —are some of the object- 
lessons that tell of departed glories and 
ruined industries. They are like the 
erumbling ruins of antiquity, which, in 
some measure, tell the history of the de- 
cadence of industries that prospered im 
other years. 

It is true that occasionally one still 
meets with a remnant of former activity. 
Fishy odors sometimes float on the mid- 
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A QUIET COVE WHERE OYSTER-MEN ARE FOUND. 


summer air, as schooners discharge their 
fares of cod in quiet nooks, where the 
wharves of other years still suffice, and 
the renovated flake-yard is filled with 
wide-spreading, salt-encrusted fish, which 
now lie drying in the sun. And we know 
that erelong these products from distant 
banks will appear in many a far-away 
grocery as ‘* boneless cod.” 

More commonly no one remains except 
lobster-men and perhaps a few pound-net 
fishermen, though sheltered behind some 
point and quite hidden from view oue may 
come upon a “‘ pogy-factory,” where fish, 
supplied by steamers, are converted into 
oil and fertilizer, the wealth of the sea 
thus being drawn upon to enrich the soil. 

But the rule is that these fishing-ham- 
lets have been invaded by ‘‘ rusticators,” 
who seek rest and recreation in summer 
along the coast, where their pretty cot- 
tages and pretentious hotels confront the 
less imposing homes of the fishermen, and 
constantly encroach upon territory once 
devoted to other purposes, 


Fishermen often find profitable employ- 
ment in catering to the wants of these 
summer visitants. And it is among the 
interesting phases of the change which 
has come to see bronzed skippers, who 
have dared every peril, now engaged in 
boat-building, or in ‘‘ running” a cat-boat 
for the accommodation of pleasure-seek 
ers. He whose word was once law on 
the quarter-deck, who has rounded Cape 
Horn, and hunted whales in the icy North 
or among the palm-covered isles of the 
tropics, is now obsequiously solicitous for 
patronage. And the same is true of the 
rugged cod-fisher or other brine-hardened 
sons of the ocean, who in earlier days 
sought fortune in many seas, and led a 
life of self-reliance and independence: 

What has wrought this change? Why 
has the deep-sea fishery industry fallen 
into such decay all along the New Eng- 
land coast, until it is 10 longer vigorously 
pursued except at a few ports? Why have 
erstwhile clippers been allowed to decay, 
or disappear sometimes, while yet sea- 
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AN OLD TIME CLIPPER. 


worthy, being left to lie deserted beside 
wharves?) Why have’ their places been 
unfilled by other craft? And whiy is it 
that this industry, which is such a great 
nursery of American seamen—a training- 
school of inestimable importance to a na- 
tion that aspires to commercial or naval 
greatness—has been left to such a fate? 
These and many other similar ques- 
tions may appropriately be asked. And 
it will be found far easier to make in- 
quiries than to give correct and satisfac- 
tory answers. Most writers find in a 
temporary scarcity of certain species of 
fish the sole cause of all changes, and 
much that is misleading concerning fish 
and fishing has been published. But it 
is evident to the well-informed that the 
trouble lies deeper, and that there must be 
other reasons for a decline that is perma- 
nent, and which has been most noticeable 
in recent years, despite the most deter- 
mined efforts to combat it. It is the pur- 
pose of the writer to invite attention to 
some of these causes of decadence, for 
he believes there are many. But in or- 
der to present the subject more clearly, 
brief reference will be made to certain 
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historical facts bearing on the dey: 
opment of the deep-sea fisheries. 
Fishing was the earliest industry « 
New England. Years before the a 
vent of the Pilgrims, ships came to i\s 
shores,and temporary settlements we) 
effected in its sheltered coves and har 
bors, for no other purpose than to en 
gage in the fisheries. The fame of its 
marine resources had reached Europe 
and glowing accounts were spread 


abroad of the wealth to be gained 
from the waters that washed its 
coasts. The exiled Pilgrims, then re 


siding in Holland, saw in this indus 
try commercial possibilities that might 
make emigration to the New World a 
prosperous undertaking. History in 
dicates that when the delegation from 
Leyden appeared before King James 
to solicit a charter, this thought was 
uppermost in the minds of the Pil 
grim leaders. For when the King 
asked, ‘‘ What profit may arise?” they 
laconically replied, ‘‘ Fishing.” In a 
few years after they settled in Massa 
chusetts they despatched ships to 
England loaded with fish. Thus it is 
evident that the Pilgrim was disposed 
to improve the opportunities open to 
him. 

Certain it is that of all sections of the 
colonies which subsequently became thie 
United States, New England was early 
noted for its prominence in sea fishery. 
Not only did it supply a large percentage 
of the fish food eaten in America, but car 
goes of fish, chiefly dried cod, were sent 
to southern Europe. Its fleets grew apace. 
Before the Revolutionary war Massachu- 
setts had more than five hundred fishing 
vessels, and Marblehead alone had one 
hundred and fifty sea-going schooners en- 
gaged in fishing. Asearly as 1701 Glouces 
ter had a fleet of seventy vessels employ 
ed in the cod-fishery on the Grand Bank. 
In winter some of the largest schooners 
carried the products of their summer's 
fishing to Bilbao, Spain, and returned 
laden with European goods, that found 
a ready sale in the colonies. Thus a 
spirit of enterprise and adventure was 
stimulated, and many fishermen becanie 
expert traders, as well as skilful navi 
gators. 

In the mean time the schooner rig had 
been invented at Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, by a builder of fishing-vessels. His 
tory records that ‘‘ Captain Robinson built 
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ind rigged a ketch, as they were then call- 
d. masted and rigged itin a peculiar man- 
er: when launched the peculiar motion 
she made as she glided into the water from 
the stocks caused one of the bystanders 
+> exclaim, ‘Oh, how she seoons!’ Rob- 
inson instantly dashed a bottle of rum 
ivainst her bow and exclaimed, ‘ A scoon- 
yr let her be!’ And thus the schooner 
originated.” This event happened in 1713, 
and three years later mention is made of 
he employment of a ‘‘scooner” in the 
sheries off Cape Sable, Nova Scotia. 

The invention of the schooner was an 
important event to the New England 
fisheries, for its rig has been found, after 
nearly two centuries of trial, well adapt- 
ed to fishing- vessels employed in the 
western Atlantic. It has been material- 
ly improved, however, since its adoption, 
and the lofty, yachtlike fishing-clipper of 
to-day bears little resemblance to its an- 
cient prototype, even though the rig re- 
mains the same in principle. 

The American sea fisheries suffered 
much in the four decades from 1775 to 
1815, during which time occurred the war 
of the Revolution, the embargo act, and the 
second war with Great Britain. This was 
a period noted for wars and rumors of 
wars. The larger fishing-vessels, which 
had formerly sailed to distant banks, were 
forced to lie idle, and the brave men who 
had composed their crews were chiefly 
employed in the army or navy while the 
struggles were in progress for the estab- 
lishment of liberty and the maintenance 
of the principle of ‘‘ free trade and sailors’ 
rights” on the sea. Impoverished by the 
long contest for independence, the fish- 
ermen were generally unable, after the 
peace of 1783, to provide themselves with 
large vessels; therefore they built small- 
er craft, on which they cruised to com- 
paratively near-by grounds along the 
New England coast. 

The impoverished condition of the fish- 
ermen at that time may be judged from 
the following reference to them in a 
speech made by Fisher Ames, a Represent- 
ative in Congress from Massachusetts: 


“When gentlemen contemplate the fishery, 
they admit its importance, and the necessity 
we are under of encouraging and protecting 
it.... In short, unless some extraordinary 
measures are taken to support our fisheries, I 
do not see what is to prevent their inevitable 
ruin. If, instead of protection, we extend to 
them oppression, I shudder for the conse- 
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quences. It is supposed that the fishermen 
must be poor if they are not able to bear the 
tax proposed. I contend they are very poor: 
they are in a sinking state; they carry on the 
business in despair. But gentlemen will ask 
us, ‘Why, then, do they not quit the profes- 
sion?’ I answer, in the words that are often 
used in the eastern country respecting the in- 
habitants of Cape Cod—they are too poor to 
live there, and are too poor to remove.” 


Immediately after the Revolutionary 
war the adoption of the “ Chebacco boat ” 
became quite general, especially along the 
north shore of Massachusetts. These di- 
minutive craft, at first ranging from about 
five to ten tons, derived their specific 
name from Chebacco, now a part of the 
town of Essex, Massachusetts, where they 
originated. Cat-rigged, with two masts, 
they were ‘‘ handy” boats, and became so 
popular that they could be met with on 
almost all of the inshore grounds. In 
later years, when some were as large as 
from fifteen to twenty tons, they grew 
more venturesome, and not infrequently 
their cruises were extended to the off- 
shore banks. 

Indeed, tradition tells of some going as 
far as the West Indies during the’ em- 
bargo period, carrying out cargoes of 
fish, and returning with rum, sugar, or 
molasses. The difficulty of intercourse 
at that time often made these ventures 
profitable, and apparently less risk was 
taken in these diminutive vessels than 
would have attended similar enterprises 
in larger craft. 

Although the peace of 1783 continued 
to Americans the right to fish in wa- 
ters bordering the British North Ameri- 
can provinces, the conditions that envi- 
roned our fishermen for many years 
thereafter were such as to render them 
unable, in a large measure, to take ad- 
vantage of this right. 

Soon after the peace of 1815, and the 
general pacification of Europe, as a re- 
sult of the close of the Napoleonic wars, 
the New England fisheries began to im- 
prove. After 1820 they advanced rapidly 
in prosperity. The bounty given by the 
government to vessels engaged in the 
cod-fishery had a most encouraging and 
beneficial effect; the remarkable and 
growing popularity of the mackerel as an 

article of food led to the establishment 
and rapid development of the fishery for 
this species; and last, but not least, there 
was little competition from the British 
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North American provinces until after 
1850. Prior to 1830, the British colonial 
policy, which prevented the colonists from 
trading with foreign countries, complete- 
ly prevented exportation of provincial 
fish to the United States. And even later, 
trade in fish grew slowly, partly owing 
to the undeveloped condition of provin- 
cial fisheries, and partly to our tariff laws, 
which were quite sufficient to preserve to 
Americans control of the home market, 
and to protect them from foreign com- 
petition. 

It is true that the transportation facili- 
ties were crude and undeveloped. Never- 
theless, small freighters carried the cured 
products of the deep-sea fisheries from 
every nook and corner of the coast to 
Boston and New York, whence they were 
sent to the remotest sections of the coun- 
try. Dried cod, pickled mackerel, and 
herring, smoked or salted in brine, were 
admirably adapted to the transportation 
facilities of the period and the conditions 
of trade; for they could be carried with- 
out deterioration by the slow process of 
travel then in vogue, while the dealer 
rarely found them otherwise than ‘‘in 
order’? when they were called for. The 
luxury of having fresh fish whenever 
wanted was then practically unknown. 
The most important requirement was to 
have products that would ‘‘ keep.” And 
so the well-preserved food treasures of the 
Atlantic found a ready sale and increas- 
ing appreciation. The fleets of fishing- 
craft along the New England coast not 
only augmented in numbers, but also in 
the size of the vessels, while material im- 
provement was noticeable in the form and 
rig. 

As early as 1820 the pinky began to 
supersede the Chebacco boat. This was 
similar in form to the latter, being a 
sharp-sterned craft, but it was larger, and 
carried a bowsprit and jib, thus having a 
full schooner rig. It was most generally 
in use north of Cape Cod until about 
1840. Im the mean time, square-stern 
schooners, usually with low quarter-decks 
(thus distinguished from the old-fashioned 
high quarter-deck craft of the Marblehead 
type), were built, and for some years after 
the last-mentioned date they were general- 
ly preferred to all others. Prosperity led 
to continued improvement, and about the 
middle of the century a material change 
was made in the introduction of clipper 
schooners. 


Nevertheless, it is true that the fisher; 
were confronted with certain difficult; 
that seriously handicapped their devel, 
ment; but possibly the dark shadows . 
adversity, which were sometimes rath 
heavy, will throw into stronger light 
general success, and suggest the unde: 
ing causes of it. 

A source of discouragement was fou, 
in the scarcity of the mackerel for near 
a score of years after the marvello 
abundance of 1831. But during the 
curring seasons it was pursued as eager 
as usual, with ever-varying success, unt 
Nature, in her own good time, agai: 
cheered the fishermen with increased 
abundance, while the product of their |]: 
bor, skill, and daring found a ready «: 
mand and remunerative market. It wil] 
probably not be denied that the decade 
from 1850 to 1860 was the period of great 
est development of the New England sea 
fisheries, though it must be conceded tha 
the unusual demand and high prices o| 
the war period —1861 to 1865— gave a 
material impetus to the industry. This 
was a temporary boom that probably 
would not have occurred under peaceful 
and normal conditions. 

Various things have contributed to 
check the advance that was patent to 
every one up to the period named. But 
while these differ as to time, location, and 
character, they can, with few exceptions, 
all be summed up under the single gen- 
eralization of competition. This compe 
tition has, in some measure, been due to 
governmental action, but it has always 
been so keen as to prove an unsurmount- 
able obstacle to the prosperous continu 
ance of the New England fishery indus 
tries on the basis of former years. It may 
be accounted somewhat remarkable that 
there should have been a combination of 
circumstances, such as will be mentioned 
which were detrimental to the New Eng 
land fisheries; for perhaps it rarely hap 
pens that industrial progress is hampered 
by so many untoward conditions due to 
changes occurring about the same time. 

Probably the most important event, in 
its influence upon New England fisheries 
was the conclusion with Great Britain of 
the ‘‘ Reciprocity Treaty ” of 1854, by the 
terms of which Canadian-caught fish 
came into our markets free, in direct and 
untrammelled competition with the prod 
ucts of our own fisheries. Canadian ves 
sels sailing under the British flag had the 





same rights in our markets, and on the 
shing-grounds off our shores, which were 
frequented by New England schooners, 
is the vessels carrying the flag of the 
United States. In return, Americans 
vere permitted to fish within the three- 
nile limit along the shores of Canada, to 
surchase bait or other supplies in its har- 
ors, and to transship cargoes. 

This treaty was the result of the devel- 
opment of the American mackerel - fish- 
ery, and the troubles consequent upon the 
harsh enforcement by the British of their 
interpretation of the fishery clauses of the 
treaty of 1818. 

The presence in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and elsewhere off the Canadian 
coasts of large fleets of American fishing- 
vessels led to captures for alleged or act- 
ial trespass on the part of the latter. 
Even when this did not occur, the con- 
stant pursuit of the Americans by the 
British or Canadian cruisers, and the not 
infrequent imposition of indignities upon 
our fishermen, caused a general feeling 
of irritation, which it was expected the 
treaty would allay. 

It is not necessary to enter upon a dis- 
cussion here of the right or wrong of the 
conditions prevailing prior to the treaty 
of 1854. It may suffice to say that it was 
generally believed this settlement would 
prove mutually beneficial, and probably 
few, if any, foresaw the baneful effects it 
would have. Indeed, it is but just to say 
these were not immediately apparent, for 
certain reasons, some of which have been 
specified. Nevertheless, the treaty did not 
prove satisfactory to Americans, and was 
discontinued in 1866, in compliance with 
announcement made by the United States. 
After a few years, however, during which 
time our fishermen suffered much abuse 
and hardship in Canadian ports and wa- 
ters, the Treaty of Washington was nego- 
tiated—in 1872. This was essentially like 
its predecessor, so far as the fisheries were 
concerned, and, like the former, was limit- 
ed to ten years’ duration, with a proviso 
that after the expiration of that time either 
party to the contract could ask for its an- 
nulment. However, it would not cease 
to be effective until two years after noti- 
fication was given. Thus the fishery 
clauses of this treaty were in force until 
1885, when they were abrogated by re- 
quest of the United States. 

But the free access to our markets by 
the Canadian fishermen for upwards of 
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twenty-four years, during the period be- 
tween 1854 and 1885, together with other 
conditions, gave a great impetus to the 
fisheries across the border. 

Not only had the Canadians the free- 
dom of our markets, but in recent years 
they have enjoyed the benefit of a boun- 
ty which comes from the $5,500,000 paid 
by the United States as a result of the 
‘** Halifax award.” And thus the govern- 
ment of this country, which in 1866 de- 
prived our own deep-sea fishermen of the 
bounty they had previously enjoyed, and 
which was then more than ever necessa- 
ry to the successful continuance of their 
business, actually furnished the money, 
through this award,to subsidize the Cana- 
dian competitors of American citizens. 

But our fishermen uncomplainingly 
bore the loss when their bounty was taken 
from them. Many of them had braved 
death on sea and land in the struggle for 
the perpetuity of the government, and 
they were loyally willing to assist in 
meeting its obligations, even when it was 
evident that the withholding of the little 
subsidy they had formerly received meant 
abandonment of ocean fishery. And so 
there was never a murmur, even though 
the Little Polly and the schooner Julia 
Ann must be laid up to rest and rot in 
the cove, or else be sold to provincials, 
who could know little of the memories 
that clung around these fishing-boats. 

What wonder that the harbors of Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and other 
British provinces were alive with the bus- 
tle of prosperity and enterprise, while 
throttled industry shrivelled and died 
along the New England coast! Is it re- 
markable that the fisheries of our Eastern 
States suffered materially from the keen 
rivalry of foreigners; that indications of 
decay were manifest on every hand, and 
that grass grew in New England ship- 
yards, where the building of fishing-ves- 
sels had formerly been actively pursued ? 

In the mean time other influences were 
at work not favorable to the prosperity 
of the deep-sea fisheries. Among these 
the most prominent perhaps were the in- 
troduction of the present methods of can- 
ning aquatic products, the improvement 
in transportation, making possible the 
rapid carriage of material, and the gen- 
eral adoption of various methods of re- 
frigeration, through the use of which fish 
or other aquatic products can be sent in 
a fresh condition to the markets from the 
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most distant sections of the United States. 
To these may be added the recent remark- 
able development of the shore fisheries, 
resulting from the last-mentioned causes, 
and especially the growth of the pound- 
net fishery. Millions of pounds of fresh 
fish, of the choicest varieties, are caught 
in pound-nets, and are sent to compete 
with the salted products that come from 
distant deep-sea fishing-grounds. 

Although the process of canning was 
first introduced at Eastport, Maine, about 
1840, for the purpose of packing lobsters, 
the enterprise developed rather slowly, 
and there were only three canneries in 
the United States as late as 1850. There- 
after a more rapid advance was made; 
canneries were built along the coast of 
northern New England, and many fish- 
ermen found employment in supplying 
these, and in furnishing cargoes to the 
smacks which carried lobsters alive to 
Portland, Boston, or New York. The in- 
fluence of this new branch of fishery on 
the vessel fisheries was very considerable; 
for not only did the lobsters—canned or 
fresh—come into direct competition with 
other sea products, but many of the best 
fishermen preferred to stay at home and 
catch lobsters rather than to incur the dis- 
comfort of separation from their families, 
and expose themselves to the greater peril 
and uncertainty that attend fishing on 
distant grounds. Besides, lobster-fishing 
generally gave larger returns to the ay- 
erage fisherman, while each man became 
a small capitalist, being the owner of his 
equipment of boat, cars, pots, ete. 

Thus it was that difficulty was some- 
times met with in obtaining crews at the 
small fishing-stations, more especially as 
many of the young and more adventur- 
ous men were attracted to Gloucester or 
some other of the larger fishing-ports. 

The industry of salmon-canning was 
begun on the Sacramento River, Califor- 
nia, in 1864, and on the Columbia River 
two years later. Although limited in its 
scope at the start, it soon grew to immense 
proportions, and during the seventies the 
pack rose to hundreds of thousands of 
cases, with a value of millions of dollars. 
At first the products were chiefly, if not 
wholly, exported to foreign countries, but 
for many years the west-coast salmon 
has been in nearly every grocery in the 
country; and whether in near or remote 
markets it contends for supremacy with 
the mackerel, the cod, the herring, or oth- 


er food species that are products of o 
Eastern sea fisheries. 

Nor should mention be omitted of t}). 
fact that car-loads of fresh salmon a) 
sturgeon are now shipped east from t] 
Columbia River and Puget Sound, wh 
car-loads of fresh halibut are sent fro) 
Seattle to New York, and even to Glouces 
ter, the headquarters of the New Engla: 
deep-sea fishery. 

Starting in the seventies, the sardin: 
canning industry of eastern Maine la 
reached large proportions, and great qua: 
tities of young herring, formerly of litt|; 
or no commercial value, are now put upo: 
the market in an attractive form for food 
They do something more than to compet: 
with imported sardines, for they are cheap 
as well as wholesome, and it is not diffi 
cult to believe that they supply in som 
measure the demand for salt mackere] 
and salt herring that formerly was such 
a well-recognized feature of our fish-mar 
ket. Thousands of mackerel taken in 
pound-nets are canned annually. 

The foregoing shows some of the ob 
stacles that have confronted the deep-sea 
fisheries, and which alone might be con 
sidered sufficient to cause the conditions 
now prevailing. But it is only just to 
say that the recent great development of 
the shore fisheries in various parts of the 
country, and the consequent increase in 
the supply of fresh fish placed upon the 
market, due to causes already alluded to, 
have had a material influence on the de 
mand for salt fish. 

From the beginning salted cod, hake 
pollock, cusk, mackerel, and herring have 
been the chief products of our ocean ves 
sel fishery, and any marked change in the 
demand for these must necessarily be felt 
by the industry. 

It is true that welled smacks in south 
ern New England formerly found profit 
able employment in carrying live fish and 
lobsters to New York. Connecticut s!oops 
of moderate tonnage were often seen, fort) 
or fifty years ago, on the spring mackerel! 
grounds from off Sandy Hook to Block 
Island. Their crews angled with lines 
attached to poles, and when mackere! 
were caught they were deftly swung on 
board and dropped into the well of thi 
vessel, where they were easily kept alive 
until the smack completed her fare and 
reached her destination at the great me 
tropolis. But the catch so disposed of 
was comparatively insignificant, and bore 
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small proportion to the immense quanti- 
ties of salted mackerel. It is only in 
recent years, since the use of ice for pres- 

‘vation is better understood, that hun- 
ireds of barrels of this delicious fish have 
been marketed fresh in a single day, and 
listributed throughout the country. Nor 


is it longer necessary for vessels to al- 
ivs seek the larger markets. 


A morn- 
ne’s eatech of fish taken off Montauk, 
Block Island, or Gay Head can soon be 
landed at Newport or New Bedford; on 
. flying train or swift steamer they reach 
Boston or New York in a few hours, and 
the dawning of the following day sees 
these sea treasures, bright and fresh, being 
ised at T Wharf or Fulton Market to fill 
customers’ orders—and perhaps whirled 
away again on the swift steam-driven ex- 
press to meet the demand of the hour, 
whether it come from near-by points or 
distant Chicago or Omaha. 

The fresh-halibut fishery, which was 
begun in the most primitive manner sixty 
years ago, ultimately developed into a 
large industry; and though it encounter- 
ed many vicissitudes, it sometimes em- 
ployed as many as forty or fifty of the 
finest schooners. Lately it has fallen off 
somewhat, and its relative importance is 
less now than formerly, though the char- 
acter of the vessels engaged in it and the 
fact that it is vigorously pursued through- 
out the year give it a consequence it oth- 
erwise might not have. 


Fishing on the inshore grounds for cod 
and haddeck—chiefly for the latter— 
which were carried fresh to market, be- 
gan in a limited way about fifty or sixty 
years ago. The small vessels supplying 
the demand at Boston and vicinity fished 
largely in Massachusetts Bay, while those 
sailing from ports on Long Island Sound 
generally frequented grounds near home, 
and carried their catch to New York. 

It was not, however, until after 1870 
that this branch of sea fishery grew to 
large dimensions. Until that time, and 
shortly subsequent thereto, the haddock- 
fishery was pursued on the inshore 
grounds, the vessels rarely going more 
than twenty-five or thirty miles from 
land. But competition led to greater 
ventures, and about 1873 the trips were 
extended to George’s Bank. Since then 
more distant banks have been visited; 
the fishery has been pursued with the 
utmost courage and diligence; the swift- 


est and most seaworthy vessels constitute 
the large fleet employed in winter, and 
the catches arriving at Boston in a single 
day often aggregate upward of a million 
pounds, and sometimes reach a total ap 
proximating double that amount. 

In southern New England, however, 
this market fishery is comparatively un 
important. A few vessels fish for cod in 
winter to supply New York, but at other 
seasons catch blue-fish and other species 
from off Cape Hatteras to Nantucket 
Shoals. 

Reference is made to these phases of 
the deep-sea market fishery to indicate 
the growing demand for fresh fish, and 
the means adopted by the vessel fisher- 
men in recent periods to meet that de 
mand, and to sustain their prestige and 
prosperity by improving every opportu- 
nity that came to them. 

Allusion need only be made to the 
frozen-herring trade, which employs a 
number of New England vessels in win- 
ter, and besides supplying bait for the 
market and cod-fishing fleets, furnishes 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of cheap 
fresh fish for food. 

While, however, all these fresh prod- 
ucts lessen the demand for salt fish, and 
to that extent limit the branches of fish- 
ery that must depend on preservation of 
fish by salting, it will be seen that this is 
practically only a change from one meth- 
od of preservation to another, and there- 
fore not a material interference with the 
general prosperity of the ocean fishery. 

But the great competitor of the deep- 
sea fishing- vessel, whether engaged in 
the salt or marl ++ fisheries, is the pound- 
net, the increased employment of which 
in recent years has been one of the most 
remarkable phases of the fisheries of the 
United States. The introduction of this 
has led to almost phenomenal conditions 
in some sections, notably in Chesapeake 
Bay and its tributaries. 

An attempt was made in 1858 to intro- 
duce pound-nets in this region, but much 
prejudice was encountered, and the oc- 
currence of the war shortly after delayed 
the employment of this form of appa- 
ratus. The fisheries of the Chesapeake 
were of little importance prior to 1870; 
they were engaged in only for a few 
weeks in spring and fall, and the catch 
was chiefly obtained with hand-lines and 
drag-seines. Even as late as 1880 it was 
historically recorded that only ‘‘ 162 
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pound-nets were fished in Virginia wa- 
ters, with two others located at Crisfield, 
Maryland, just above the Virginia line.” 
When it is stated that, ten years later, in 
the two States of Virginia and Maryland 
there were 1670 pound-nets, and the total 
catch of food fish in those States for that 
year, in all forms of apparatus, reached 
the vast aggregate of 67,656,041 pounds, 
the effect of this coast fishery on the 
markets will be apparent, especially when 
it is known that practically all of this 
immense product—that would load a 
fleet of three hundred large fishing-ves- 
sels, and about half of which is taken in 
pound-nets—is sold fresh, and includes 
the choicest species, such as shad, Spanish- 
mackerel, striped bass, blue-fish, sheep’s- 
head, ete. When delicious Potomac shad 
sell for less than ten cents each, as during 
the present year (1896), it is easy to under- 
stand the difficulty of successfully compet- 
ing with them. And this was more than 
paralleled by conditions in 1893, when 
many tons of living weakfish—one of 
the best of our food fishes—were turned 
out into the open sea from the retaining- 
pounds of Rhode Island, because over- 
supply of fish was so great that the price 
for them at Fulton Market was not suffi- 
ciently high to pay the cost of transpor- 
tation and leave any balance to the fish- 
ermen. 

Similar and only less startling statis- 
tical statements might be made concern- 
ing New Jersey, so conveniently near the 
large cities of New York and Philadel- 
phia. The great fisheries of the North 
Carolina sounds, and the catches obtained 
in pound-nets on Long Island, or in cer- 
tain sections of southern New England, 
are also far too important factors in in- 
fluencing the supply of food fish to be 
omitted, if a detailed discussion were pos- 
sible. 

But while we may be content with only 
the slightest reference to these localities, 
which contribute their millions of pounds 
of fish to the general supply, we must not 
neglect to notice the fisheries of the Gulf 
States, which have recently experienced a 
phenomenal advance, from Florida to 
Texas. 

Between sixty and seventy years ago 
Connecticut fishermen began supplying 
the Havana market with fish taken in the 
Gulf of Mexico, chiefly on the grounds off 
the shores of Florida. Their catches of 
red -snappers, groupers, etc., were taken 
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alive to Havana in welled smacks, an 
disposed of at remunerative prices. | 
time this business fell largely into t) 
hands of resident Key West fisherme, 
Finally it had to be practically abandone. 
because of the prohibitory duties levied | 
Cuba. Attention was then turned to su; 
plying to the markets of the North ti. 
large variety of fine fish which are tak: 
in Gulf waters, and especially the re 
snapper. About 1874 parties at Pensaco 
made attempts to organize the red-snappe: 
fishery on an improved commercial basi; 
The success met with led to the subseque:)! 
participation of other firms, and ultimat 
ly to the spread of the business to othe: 
points. 

Shipping fish from the Gulf shores rap 
idly developed, and soon extended so as 
to embrace nearly every favorably situ 
ated locality touched by the railroad, and 
to include many of the choice varieties of 
fish taken in that region. 

Although it has not been found prac 
ticable to operate pound-nets, the cate) 
by lines, seines, and gill-nets is large, tlie 
food fish reaching a total, for the region, 
in 1890, of 37,980,434 pounds. As in oth 
er cases, this excludes oysters and other 
shell-fish, as well as crustaceans and edi 
ble reptiles, which constitute a large per 
centage of the food taken from the waters 
of this section. 

But the Great Lakes have a still more 
important influence. Lack of transpor 
tation facilities, the sparsely settled con 
dition of most of the lake region, and 
general ignorance of modern methods of 
refrigeration made it impossible to fully 
develop the fishery resources until recent- 
ly. Consequently the fisheries of this sec 
tion exerted comparatively little influence 
half a century ago. Practically all the 
fish taken in the early days, except those 
locally eaten, were salted. Thus, while 
the settlers along the lake shores could 
obtain supplies for family use or for local 
distribution, the industry of fishing did 
not attain marked distinction until after 
1850. This will be evidenced by the fact 
that the largest annual shipment of lake 
fish by canal—then the chief transpor- 
tation agency for such products — from 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Maumee, prior to 
1850, was only 17,792 half-barrels. The 
adoption of other methods of preparation, 
a few years later, and the utilization of 
swifter transportation, caused a marked 
increase in the distribution of lake fish. 
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The pound-net was introduced on Lake 
Erie about 1850, and a few years subse- 
juently its use developed rapidly. The 
adoption of the pound-net was followed 
n about fifteen years by the inauguration 
t Sandusky of the process of artificially 
reezing fish, so that they could be kept 
n a frozen condition from fall until the 
ext summer. This made possible the 
distribution of lake fish, in a thoroughly 
fresh condition, to the most distant parts 
of the United States. Subsequently freez- 
ing-houses were established at the leading 
fishing centres on the lakes, and they in- 
creased in number at Sandusky, some hav- 
ing a capacity of from ten to twenty tons 
per day. Steamers were also built to 
operate immense gangs of gill- nets, and 
for some years the development in this 
branch of lake fishery kept pace with 
progress in other directions. 

The result is easy to anticipate. Not 
only do iced fresh fish from the Great 
Lakes meet those of the East in spring 
and summer, but the frozen products of 
these ‘‘brothers of the ocean” stoutly 
contest for control of the markets in win- 
ier, and force their way even into New 
England. The energy and commercial 
enterprise exhibited by the lake dealers 
are most remarkable, and if these were 
supported by such unfailing sources of 
supply as can be drawn upon by those 
engaged in deep-sea fishing, it is evident 
the latter would meet even sharper com- 
petition in the future than in the past. 
But the limit to which the lakes can be 
safely drawn upon for fish food has long 
ago been reached, and the well-recognized 
falling off in abundance of the most de 
sirable species indicates that, even with 
the utmost fish-culture can do to assist in 
maintaining the supply, no greater com- 
petition can be expected from this region 
than exists now. But this has a marked 
influence, as will be easily understood 
when it is stated that the total produc- 
tion of the lakes in the last census year 
amounted to 117,085,568 pounds of food 
fish—enough to load about six hundred 
fishing- vessels larger than the average 
sailing from New England. 

Nor should we lose sight of the river 
fisheries, which, under the same impulses 
that have caused the conditions on the 
coast and in the lake region, have recent- 
ly been actively pursued. As a conse- 
quence, many thousand pounds of fish are 
shipped from points in the Mississippi 
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River basin, where no commercial fishery 
existed a few years ago. The product of 
this river fishery will aggregate millions 
of pounds annually. It not only takes 
the place locally of salted sea- fish, but 
competes with the latter for supremacy 
in the great markets of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Thus it will be seen that whereas to a 
large extent the products of the New Eng- 
land deep-sea fisheries had a monopoly 
of the markets of this country prior to 
1850, the conditions then existing have 
changed radically. Consequently these 
products of the Atlantic fishery must now 
meet and compete with the salmon, stur 
geon, cod, and halibut of the Paeific; the 
white-fish, trout, pike, perch, and cisco, or 
herring, from the Great Lake region; the 
catfish, buffalo-fish, and other species from 
the rivers ; the red-snapper, pompano, 
and many other choice varieties from the 
Gulf coast; the shad, Spanish-mackerel, 
striped bass, and blue-fish from the region 
extending from North Carolina to New 
York; and also frozen smelts, herring, 
and fresh salmon from Canada, not to 
speak of Canadian-caught cod and mack- 
erel, which are so extensively marketed 
in this country. 

When it is remembered that practically 
all these numerous varieties of fishes, ex- 
cepting a portion of those coming from 
Canada, and the Pacific cod, are put upon 
the market fresh, generally in the most 
attractive form, and usually at prices 
which indicate that the supply is more 
than ample for the needs of the people, 
is it remarkable that difficulty is found in 
competing with them, when the success 
of our deep-sea fisheries must depend 
chiefly upon marketing salt fish, which 
can be obtained only by the employment 
of costly and expensively fitted sea-going 
vessels? When the extent and character 
of this competition of coast and interior 
fisheries are considered, when also we find 
that the New England fisher had for 
many years to wage a sharp fight with 
Canadians for even a share in the home 
market, and when we see the American 
fishing bounty taken off, while a subsidy 
is given to foreign fishermen, is it any 
wonder that even New England courage, 
thrift, and enterprise have proved insuf- 
ficient to successfully continue the con- 
test? In view of all this, it is believed 
surprise will be felt that Gloucester and 
a few other ports still pursue the business 
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with unfaltering courage and devotion, 
and, by unexampled daring and determi- 
nation, continue to exact tribute from the 
sea, and to maintain a stubborn fight for 
the existence of an industry which means 
more to this nation than the mere obtain- 
ment of food or dollars. 

Impressive as this is, itis not all. For, 
while depressing influences have con- 
fronted the fisheries, New England has 
been developing her manufactures to a 
remarkable degree since 1850. And as 
these industries have grown they have 
become active competitors for the control 
of American labor. It is not therefore 
strange that the fisherman has often found 
remunerative and satisfactory employ- 
ment at home, and that he has been dis- 
posed to accept a condition which not 
only attracts him to new fields of labor, 
but invites capital to build and operate 
manufactories instead of fleets of fishing- 
vessels. Thus Marblehead, the quaint old 
port, whose fishermen performed such im- 
portant services on sea and land during 
the Revolutionary war, is now a town of 
shoemakers. It is true a few old fish- 
ermen, with salt-hardened and deeply 
bronzed faces, still go dory-fishing, or act 
as bumboat-men to the many yachtsmen 
who go there in summer. But, neverthe- 
less, there is an odor of leather about the 
place; the talk is of the price per case for 
making foot-wear, and yarns of famous 
fishing voyages, of wrecks, and of mi- 
raculous escapes are now rarely told, for 
they are as ancient history as Whittier’s 
story of ‘‘ Skipper Ireson’s Ride.” 

Newburyport, once celebrated for its 
mackerel fleet and its cod- fishers who 
went to Labrador, is now a city of spin- 
dles, and the hum of cotton-mills is the 
industrial music of the hour. 

New Bedford, too, is now a great man- 
ufacturing centre. While it still has a 
fleet of whalers, which rendezvous at San 
Francisco, and rarely ‘‘ round the Horn” 
for the home port, the whale-fishery is a 
decadent industry, and receives compar- 
atively little consideration, except from 
those directly interested in its prosecution. 
Partially dismantled ‘‘ blubber-hunters ” 
—as the old ships are called—lie con- 
tentedly alongside the wharves, where 
they seem to be kept rather as reminders 
of other days for the curious to gaze at 
than for any present or prospective util- 
ity. 

A few 


months ago the writer saw a 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


lusty eighteen-months-old babe in t] 

arms of its proud grandmother, and }, 
was told that this son of a New Englan 
whaling skipper had never been seen | 

his father, who had passed the previous 
winter near the mouth of the Mackenzi: 
River, and at that moment was proba)! 
hunting whales among the ice-floes tha 
fill the ocean along the northern shores « 

this continent. Such separation of hus 
band and father from wife and children j 
hard to bear, and when satisfactory em 
ployment can be found on shore, whicl 
will admit of a united family, it is usu 
ally accepted. And to that extent tly 
fisheries are deprived of the skill and 
hardihood necessary to their successful 
continuance. 

It may be incidentally mentioned that 
in addition to the growing scarcity of 
whales, and the rivalry of other indus 
tries, the whale-fishery has suffered from 
a remarkable decline in the price of oil, 
due to the competition of mineral oils and 
other materials which take its place. The 
influence of this is such that whales are 
now often hunted for their bone alone 
since in some cases the oil is not thought 
sufficiently valuable to warrant saving tlie 
blubber and trying it out. 

The menhaden fishermen have also 
keenly felt the result of this change, for 
the success of their industry depends 
chiefly on the price of oil. Thus, though 
the average catch of fisn per vessel in re 
cent years is larger than it was in former 
periods, the business is frequently unre 
munerative. Therefore this comparative- 
ly new branch of sea fishery, in which 
New England is largely interested, seems 
to be suffering almost as much as any 
other from the strangulation caused by 
competition. 

Various minor causes have contributed 
to the decay noticeable in many coast fish 
ing-towns. Mr. F.W. True makes the fol- 
lowing reference to one of them in The 
Fishery Industries of the United States 
(vol. i., section v., page 599): 


“The restless waters of Massachusetts Bay 
have caused many changes in the configura- 
tion of the norfhern shore of Cape Cod. Moved 
by their power, the sand has spread itself in 
an even plain, extending from high-water mark 
a half-mile seaward, and but little inelined to 


the plane of the horizon. Relentlessly it has 
filled the old-time harbors, and thereby stifled 
the activity of the north-shore fishing-towns 
of former days. But while the vessel fishery 
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622 HARPER'S NEW 
has of the 
towns, the weir fishery has taken its place to 
a considerable extent.” 


forever disappeared from many 


The scarcity of certain important ocean 
fishes has had a somewhat dejecting in 
fluence fishermen who relied 
chiefly upon the pursuit of these species. 
For some years decrease in abundance of 
the halibut on the grounds where it is 
chiefly sought has been one of the marked 
features of the Atlantic fisheries. How- 
ever, this has not so far caused any inate- 
rial loss in financial receipts, since there 
has been an enhancement of price when 


on those 


BAITING 


the supply temporarily failed to equal the 
demand. Also, the discovery of new hali- 
but banks or areas from time to time has 
generally enabled the fishermen to supply 
the demand, while this changing from one 
locality to another may possibly enable 
the fallow grounds, which are at least 
temporarily depleted, to regain something 
of their old-time fertility. If so, no seri- 
ous inconvenience may be anticipated, but 
only time can answer this question. The 
most that can be said of it now is that 
it needs no consideration, so far as the 
general decadence of the New England 
fishing - towns since the 


is concerned, 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


halibut-fishery has never had any speci; 
importance except at Gloucester. 

The present scarcity of mackerel, whic] 
there is reason for believing is onlv ten 
porary—a repetition of history so far 
relates to this species 


a 
is a far more in 
portant matter. Probably no other brane 
of the New England sea fishery was so 
much relied on by the fishermen of the 
smaller coast which hac 
the mackerel as the object of pursuit. A] 
though the cost of prosecuting this fishery 
was materially advanced by the general 
adoption of the purse-seine as an appara 


towns as that 


TRAWLS. 


tus of capture, and the disparity of cateh- 
es between increased, there 
was still a reasonable average of success 
in seasons of abundance. 


vessels was 


Consequently 
a show of prosperity was maintained at 
some of the fishing coves and harbors. 
even after the grip of financial disaster 
had been felt in most of them. For it 
conceded that the decadence. 
which began shortly after the middle of 
the century, continued more or less un 
interruptedly, and even the phenomenal 
abundance of mackerel in the early eigh- 
ties, culminating in 1884, when the catch 
exceeded any ever made, scarcely arrest- 


must be 
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ed the downward progress. Indeed, in 
1879 and 1880, when mackerel were nor- 
mally plentiful, schooners lay deserted 
in the harbors of Maine, and crews could 
not be found to go on them. Nevertlhie- 
less, matters grew worse when the mack- 
erel catch fell off, and many who had un 
til then courageously faced the conditions 
which confronted them, were compelled 
to succumb to the inevitable, and sell 
their vessels or employ them in some 
other trade. 

In many cases this was due not only to 
searcity of fish or condition of markets, 
but to the difficulty in obtaining skilful 
and trained fishermen, without whom it 
was folly to send vessels to sea. 

Reference has already been made to 
the influences which conflicted with the 
deep-sea fisheries in this regard. It re- 
mains to be added that those still inclined 


to follow the sea fishery naturally pre- 
ferred to sail on the swiftest and most ex- 
pensive vessels, which also were usually 
commanded by the most skilful or ** luek- 


iest” skippers. Few fishing-ports. have 
been able to successfully compete in the 
matter of vessels with Gloucester, where 
new and costly clippers are added to the 
fleet each year. This, together with other 
advantages, led large numbers of the best 
fishermen to go there from Cape Cod and 
Maine, the result being, of course, benefi- 
cial to the port they sailed from, but cor- 
respondingly detrimental to the develop- 
ment or continuance of home fisheries. 
But, whatever influence this may have 
had, it is probable nothing could have 
arrested the progress of decay, for it is 
well known that the most determined 
efforts were made at certain points: the 


best vessels and the most skilful men 
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were employed, everything that intelli- 
gence and business sagacity could suggest 
was done, and ruin came in spite of it. 

It may be true that the increased cost 
of vessels, the additional expense of run- 
ning them, together with the enhance- 
ment of the cost of living which now con- 
fronts the fishermen—and this depends 
more on change in the methods of living 
than the purchasing power of a dollar— 
have had a disheartening influence, and 
have reached a point where it may not 
reasonably be expected the returns from 
from the smaller 
ports, will give the necessary income to 
meet expenditures and leave a_ profit. 
But, however serious these obstacles may 
now appear, it is probable they would be 
found of small moment, and it may fairly 
be assumed that the sea fisheries might 
still prosper, as in earlier years, except for 
the fierce competition that comes from 
foreign countries and from all sections of 
the United States. 

It is highly probable that there will al- 
ways be demand for salt cod, mackerel, 
other fish that from distant 
Northern seas. But the question of cheap 
ening the product by increasing the catch 
per man or per vessel will ever be a vital 
one in this competitive battle, where sen- 


fishing, as conducted 


and come 
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timent is not a factor; and a problem 
scarcely second in importance is the in 
troduction of new or improved methods 
of preservation. 

The limit of human possibility seems to 
have been reached in the matter of cap 
ture of sea fish; for it is difficult to con 
ceive of more exertion being made or of 
greater risks being taken. The of 
steam-vessels may increase the catch of 
fresh fish, as well as the scope of tle mar 
ket fishery. But even now the supply 
often exceeds the demand, and steamers 
are not available to the salt-fish industry, 
and scarcely can be expected to build up 
the waste places in the coves and small 
harbors along the New England coast. 

However, cargoes of herring have ar 
rived from Newfoundland that were arti 
ficially frozen on board the vessels, and 
the question arises as to what extent, if 
any, this method may be applied to the 
cod or mackerel taken in summer on re 
mote fishing-grounds. Canning the pro- 
ducts on board the vessels may also receive 
consideration in the not distant future. 

It is undoubtedly true that the cure of 
salt herring is susceptible of improvement 
in this country, and there seems no rea- 
son why our markets should be filled with 
European herring when it is quite possible 


use 
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for our own fishermen to furnish as good 
an article if intelligent care in prepara- 
tion is observed. 

To what extent, if any, the sea fisheries 
may hereafter be profited by exportation 
of salted products remains to be seen. 
At present, however, the prospect of any 
material benefit from foreign trade is not 
encouraging. For not only are sea fish 
now imported in large quantities from 
British North American provinces, but 
salt mackerel come te us from Norway 
and Ireland, and herring from 
European countries. It is therefore evi- 
dent that more favorable conditions than 
now exist are required to create an ex- 
tensive demand for our salted sea fish in 
other countries. Until there is material 
change in this regard, the balance of fish 
trade will not favor our deep-sea fisheries, 
and the home market must be relied on 
for any improvement that may come. 

Much has been done recently to render 
more attractive the salted sea products, 
and to this as much as to anything else is 
due the continued prosperity of Glouces- 
ter, or of other fishing-ports that may still 
thrive. The intelligence that has brought 


various 


these and other improvements may rea- 
sonably be relied upon to meet the exigen- 


cies of the hour, so far as human skill and 
business activity can meet them. Never- 
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theless, the fact remains that (even though 
the present importance of the New Eng- 
land fisheries, ineluding termed 
‘shore fisheries,” may be maintained in 
the aggregate) the same forces are now at 
work that caused the decadence in the 
vessel fisheries along our northeastern 
coast, and their future influence may well 
prove an interesting subject for observa- 
tion by all who are concerned in the con- 
tinuance of industries which train sea- 
men for commerce or for manning our 
navies in time of war. 

Time may again bring piscatorial pros- 
perity to New England; fleets of fishing- 
clippers may once more sail from its many 
green isles and quiet coves; a hardy race 
of native-born seamen may be bred along 
its shores and schooled in its sea fisheries ; 
for circumstances now unforeseen may 
bring these changes. However, the pres- 
ent outlook is not promising for the im- 
mediate realization of these lioped-for con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, they may come in 
the future, when an immense population 
requires a larger supply of tish food, and 
when a great nation more fully appreci- 
ates the importance of encouraging a self- 
sustaining militia of the sea, which, as 
history shows, embodies professional skill, 
brawn and brain, courage and hardilood, 
to a degree not to be found elsewhere. 
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WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


PART V.—THE LAST OF A 


T last we reached the banks of the 
L\ Caledon River, which is the boun- 
dary-line between the Orange Free State 
and the country commonly known as 
Basutoland. The history of the South 
African republics, from their very begin- 
ning down to within the last few years, 
is a record of their more or less success- 
ful contests with the Basuto* people. The 
cause of these wars has been, of course, a 
conflict of ideas as to who had the best 
right to the soil. The blacks held that it 
was theirs because from time out of mind 
blacks had peopled all this neighborhood ; 
but the Boers argued, on the other side, 
that the blacks were, after all, merely hea- 
then, and did not make good use of their 
property. The white man argued in South 
Africa much as he did in New England 
when he landed on Plymouth Rock, and 
cheerfully expelled the heathen who set 
up prescriptive claims to Massachusetts. 
Such arguments as these were of great as- 
sistance to the pioneers who crossed the 
Mississippi, scaled the Rocky Mountains, 
and astonished the Spanish Americans 
who then claimed California, New Mexico, 
and a great deal more. In fact, it is in 
human nature that even God-fearing and 
law-abiding men accept readily the doce- 
trine that the earth belongs to those who 
make best use of it. Indeed, the philoso- 
phy which cheered the Boers who weeded 
out the blacks fifty years ago differs not 
much from the philosopliy of the Anglo- 
Saxons now occupying the gold-fields of 
the Transvaal. 

The Caledon River was for years, as 
we have said, the disputed boundary, 
and even to-day it is safe to say that if 
Great Britain withdrew her protection 
from the Basutos, there would be a Jame- 
son raid into that land within twenty-four 
hours—a raid that would exceed in fury 
anything accomplished during the great 
Oklahoma ‘‘ boom” when the United States 
government opened that portion of the 

* This word I use according to common practice 
in South Africa,and not aecording to the few learned 
in “native” orthography.—P. B. 
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Indian Territory to white settlers. War 
upon war have the Boers made upon their 
naked neighbors, without ever making 
conquest of their country. At last, in 
1872, England made an end of these dis 
turbances upon the borders of her pos 
sessions by acting as mediator, fixing the 
boundaries, and practically going bail for 
the future good behavior of the negroes. 
The word negro is not heard in South 
Africa excepting as a term of oppro 
brium. Often and often again have Af- 
ricander Englishmen stopped me, when 
speaking of Zulus, Basutos, Matabele, and 
so on, as negroes. ** You in America only 
know the blacks who came over as slaves 
—that is to say, the West African negro; 
but”—and this they say with some pride— 
**our blacks are of a very superior char 
acter, and not at all to be confused with 
the material found on the Guinea coast.” 
Though this isa popular notion amongst 
Africanders and Englishmen generally, it 
is not,I think, founded either upon histor 
ical research or upon observation of the ne- 
groin different places. It is true that the 
most common slave trade in times past 
was between the African west coast and 
the eastern shores of America, but it is 
equally true that the Portuguese carried 
on a steady and very profitable traffic of 
the same nature from their East African 
possessions, notably Mozambique. This 
alone can account for a large portion of 
Zulu and Basuto blood amongst the Amer- 
ican slaves, but aside from this there is 
every reason for believing that even on 
the west coast a considerable portion of 
the slaves shipped to America were pris- 
oners of war captured far in the interior, 
from tribes that had been recruited from 
the east coast. The life of an African 
negro nation-is practically the life of one 
remarkable man who may possess a gift 
for war much above the average of his 
blood. Thus we hear of Lobengula cre 
ating the Matabele, of Cetywayo and tlic 
Zulus, and, greater than all, of Moshesh, 
the great organizer of the Basutos. These 
black leaders have made so-called nations, 
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racted to themselves the 
varriors from surrounding 
tribes or families, who were 
vlad to follow any leader 
that promised them plun- 
der in war and security for 
what they might take in 
the way of booty. 

Whoever glances at suc 
cessive maps of Africa must 
be struck by the rapidity 
with which names of terri- 
tories have been changed 
within the last three hun- 
dred years. It is, however, 
what one might reasonably 
expect from negroes inca- 
pable of self-control, living 
only for the gratification 
of momentary needs, and 
leaving behind them abso 
lutely no record of 
achievement calculated to 
advance the cause of civili- 
zation. 

Iam reminded here of a 
most interesting conversa 
tion I had with Dr. Theall, 
the Tacitus of South Africa, 
upon this subject. 

“It is a disastrous mis- 
take,” 
people in England to act 
as though black and white 
people can ever mix. The 
two races cannot intermar- 
ry without harm to one or 
both. The half-breeds who 
marry half-breeds cease to 
be prolific,and they become 
prolific only in the event 
of their marrying blacks or 
whites. There is no doubt that the ne- 
gro has multiplied with great rapidity 
where he has been protected by whites. 
He cannot quarrel as he was wont to; he 
is not allowed to wage war; he is not 
allowed to kill witches; and when faim- 
ines arise the government feeds him at 
the expense of the white tax-payers. Even 
disease is not allowed to sweep him away 
as it once did; at least the government 
does all in its power to check small-pox 
and other infectious ills.” 

As we are now about to cross the Cal- 
edon River into the land of the last ne- 
gro nation surviving in South Africa, 
and as the interest of this nation to us 
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said he to me, * for 
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lies principally in the information we 
may gather regarding the future relations 
of the black man to the white, not only 
here, but in all Africa as well, I feel for- 
tunate in being able to quote Dr. Theall 
further on this point. 

‘If this country is to amount to any- 
thing,” said he, *‘it must be as a white 
man’s country; now a white man will 
not work beside a black man, no matter 
how many laws are passed declaring the 
two to be equal. The British govern- 
ment protects the blacks, gives them free 
land, and looks after them in a philan- 
thropic manner. But there is no law 
compelling a black man to work. The 
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white man receives no indulgence from 
his government, and has to sink to the 
black man’s level if he hopes to succeed 
by his daily labor. 

‘* As to the Matabele,” said he, ‘‘ all that 
country was formerly inhabited by black 
tribes called The Matabele 
came in as robbers, and being a soldier 
organization, under warlike chiefs, drove 
the Mashonas out of their villages. As 
soon as they had captured a kraal, they 
killed every ‘one excepting young boys 
and girls. The boys they made slaves to 
the soldiers. When these Mashona boys 
grew up, they begged to become Mata- 


Mashonas. 


bele soldiers, in order to escape their hard 


lot as slaves. The Matabele chiefs prom- 
ised them that condition of 
their doing some daring act of robbery 
upon neighboring tribes—usually lifting 
cattle. In this manner they became 
stronger with successive years, though 
more mixed in blood.” 

Dr. Theall was firmly of opinion that 
no peace should be made with them, but 
they should be thoroughly thrashed and 
driven beyond the Zambesi. He regard- 
ed them as a set of insolent freebooters, 
whose men scorned to feed on anything 
but meat, and even at that only on such 
as had been captured from the enemy. 

When we hear by our firesides of ne- 
gro wars, we are apt to receive statements 
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very much exaggerated, and certainly 
calculated to make us feel that the negro 
can be a most daring and dangerous ene- 
my. No doubt he is such for a short 
time and under extraordinary circum 
stauces, but taken as a race there is no 
more gentle servant and companion than 
a properly treated negro. It has been 
my fortune to something of him 
in the West Indies, in South America, 
and in every State of the United States. 
Comparing that type of negro with the 
black man of South Africa as he appears 
between the Zambesi River and the Cape 
of Good Hope, I confess that I see very 
little difference. There are highly bred 
negroes in America, as well as low-bred 
ones, and as slaves we know that their 
price varied enormously on this account 
alone; but Iam confident that if a given 
number of negroes were picked up hap- 
hazard from the different portions of 
Africa, and then brought to Virginia or 
Louisiana dressed after the manner of 
American negroes, they would attract no 
more attention on the streets of New Or 
leans or Richmond than they do now 
along the Zambesi or the Caledon. 

And that reminds me that the Caledon 
came near making an end of us, for it was 
much swollen by rains, and as we reached 
the middle of it the water covered the 
bottom of our Cape cart and threatened to 


see 
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sweep us away bottom side up. Our 
leaders nearly went out of sight in one 
of the many holes of this treacherous 
stream, and for a few moments we 
splashed and struggled so furiously that 
| found myself calculating the chances 
of my being able to swim to either bank. 
Very fortunately for us, we had remark- 
ibly good horses, and my friend Temple, 
who was driving, is notoriously the best 
whip in South Africa. The leaders, by- 
the-way, two spirited little bays, had been 
loaned to me by the President of the 
Orange Free State, and the cart was the 
one in which Chief-Justice De Villiers 
rode his circuit, so that my mental cal- 
culations included the idea of how much 
this little fording of the Caledon would 
cost in horseflesh, harness, cart, and bag- 
cage. But adventures are pleasant when 
they are survived, and we found ourselves 
the more warmly received in Basutoland 
for having successfully passed the Cale- 
don at a time when the people there- 
abouts regarded it as impassable. 

It is a stream ordinarily as wide as the 
Pruth, which separates Roumania from 
southern Russia, and it has a frontier 
police with equally primitive comforts. 
3ut in crossing the Pruth the stranger is 
received by the Russian custom-house as 


though he were a dangerous character, 
while at the Caledon a negro policeman 


welcomed us as though pleased that 
strangers should visit his country. Of 
course he inquired particularly whether 
we had any fire-arms or spirits, but was 
quite satisfied by a superficial glance at 
the general nature of our baggage. Then 
I said to him that I would like to take his 
photograph; upon which he laughed in 
the eestasy of gratified vanity, and ran 
into his hut, shouting that he must go 
and put on his uniform. Nothing that 
we said could alter his purpose, and we 
were rather annoyed than otherwise, be- 
cause I did not wish him in uniform, but 
rather in the native nakedness with which 
he had received us. As this first police- 
man ran into his hut, however, another 
appeared at the door in the uniform of the 
Basuto Mounted Police,and him I prompt- 
ly snapped with my camera, to his great 
satisfaction. But no sooner was this 
done and we once more starting with our 
four-in-hand, than out rushed the first 
policeman, gesticulating excitedly that we 
should wait and photograph him; but we 
explained that we had taken the other 
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policeman and were ina great hurry, and 
besides, by this time I had learned to be 
more economical with my films. I shall 
never forget the loud and happy laughter 
of the policeman who had been photo- 
graphed, and the very disconsolate look 
of the first policeman who had missed 
this honor; and I recall it here because 
it arises in my mind every time that I 
think of the typical negro and the enor- 
mous difference between his nature and 
that of an average white man, particu- 
larly a policeman acting as a responsible 
custom-house official. 

We had driven the whole distance from 
the capital of the Orange Free State to the 
Caledon, and in a few minutes we en- 
tered the Basuto Residency, called Maseru. 
During this long journey we had spent 
our nights at any Boer ranch where we 
happened to pass towards twilight, and 
during the day we cooked our meals on 
the open prairie, letting our four mus- 
angs browse where they could with the 
limitations of a knee-halter. We were 
very dirty- looking tramps by the time 
we reached the capital of this black na- 
tion, and with heart-felt gratitude did I 
accept the invitation of its British admin- 
istrator to become his guest at the palace. 
Such words as nation, palace, king, chief, 
have a strange sound when applied to 
things South-African, whether black or 
Boer. Even the word road has a differ- 
ent meaning in that country. To be 
sure we travelled in a Cape cart, which is 
a vehicle resembling the English two- 
wheeled cart; but we travelled over a 
country much like the desert of Colorado, 
where the rains cut gullies into the soft 
soil, and where the traveller steers his 
broncos without reference to the wagon- 
trail of his predecessor. In the night he 
goes by the stars; in the day he gets his 
direction from the sun. When he reaches 
a stream, he has no warning as to whether 
it is safe to ford or not, and it must be a 
careful and experienced driver indeed 
who does not break his axle in crossing 
some of the gullies in his path. The 
Boers do not like to be taxed, and the 
Basutos do not care for roads anyhow, so 
that between. them the traveller in that 
part of the world may consider himself 
fortunate if he gets alive to his destina- 
tion. 

Maseru, the capital of Basutoland, is 
made up of one or two huts occupied by 
white traders who hold a special license 
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to barter with the blacks; a few native 
huts spread out without order over the 
sides of a hill; a low bungalow where 
the administration of the government is 
conducted; one or two discouraging little 
houses which pretend to make travellers 
comfortable; a blacksmith and wagon- 
maker’s shop; and then the Residency, 
where lives the wise ruler of Basutoland, 
Mr. Lagden. The population of Maseru 
I did not inquire, but it looks as though 
it might be anywhere from 100 to 1000, of 
whom perhaps a couple of dozen might 
be white. 

Tho Residency itself in a civilized coun- 
try might have seemed a modest hunting- 
box fora private gentleman, but in Basu- 
toland it loomed up before my eyes with all 
the grandeur of a Potsdam palace. Here 
at last, in the midst of most complete sav- 
agery, was an English home presided over 
by an accomplished and amiable English 
lady whose husband held imperial rule 
overaquarter of a million naked negroes, 
not one of whom, probably, could explain 
by what means Mr. Lagden exercised his 
extraordinary authority. There was not 
a single redcoat to shield them against 
insurrection ; there was nota single white 
policeman to guard their door. The Lag- 
den family in Basutoland is separated 
from all the world almost as completely 
as though on a rock in the ocean. If a 
single chief refused to obey the order of 
this British Resident, there is no visible 
force at his command by which he could 
bring that chief to his knees. 

But fortunately there are invisible 
forces which even the negro can under- 
stand. Every chief in the Basuto coun- 
try, and through him every black war- 
rior—I might almost say every black man 
from the Zambesi to the Cape—is brought 
up in the faith that there is far away a 
white Queen, who, like a goddess of the 
ancients, can be invoked for the protec- 
tion of the black. English rule in South 
Africa has been rough and ready in many 
cases, but, so far as the black man is con- 
cerned, has been vastly more humane 
than that of the black man towards his 
fellow- blacks. Even to-day the black 
man prefers English rule to that of Por- 
tugal, France, or Germany, and this not 
merely because the English government 
has more jealously guarded the rights 
of black natives, but because England is 
eredited with greater powers of enforcing 
her wishes than any other government 
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that has so far attempted to colonize the 
Dark Continent. 

Mr. Lagden governs Basutoland wit! 
half a dozen English magistrates, who set 
tle such disputes amongst the natives as 
are beyond the competency of their chiefs 
The nature of this service is very muc!] 
like that of a respected grandmother wlio 
is sometimes called in to determine 
family disagreement, but who has no 
physical power at her command by which 
she can make her judgment valid. Thy 
resident commissioner has, besides, a sma] 
body of mounted police, who are recruited 
entirely as volunteers from amongst tli 
blacks of the neighbornood. These men 
are great swells in their way, and from 
the Basuto point of view they represent 
the first families of the country. They 
are officered by white men, and, according 
to the testimony of Mr. Lagden and one 
or two Englishmen with whom I spoke 
on the subject, they are most excellent 
material. There was active drilling at 
Maseru during my visit, not merely the 
regular drills of the local force, but mor 
particularly of sixty Basuto warriors who 
had been recruited for service against 
the Matabele, my visit to Maseru having 
been made towards the end of May, 1896 
The Basuto black, as a rule, dislikes to 
leave his country, because he has there 
security for life and property far beyond 
what is enjoyed by blacks in other parts 
of Africa, but there was no difficulty in 
recruiting this small force to serve under 
British officers for imperial purposes, and 
Iam convinced that, in the event of se- 
rious war in South Africa, England would 
find from amongst the Basutos an army of 
black volunteers ready to march against 
any enemy so long as they were led by 
white officers who understood their busi- 
ness. And what I say of the Basutos is 
equally true of the Zulus, and will, under 
proper conditions, soon be equally true 
throughout South and Central Africa. 
The drill of the Basuto mounted police 
was an exceedingly simple one as com- 
pared with the drill which a European 
soldier would consider necessary ; but for 
South Africa it was quite sufficient. In- 
deed, the Basuto, before he enters the 
ranks, is a better fighting-man than the 
average European soldier after three 
years of drilling; for, as a recruit, he is 
already an accomplished horseman, an 
excellent marksman, and familiar with 
the duties of a scout. His military edu- 
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cation, therefore, is limited to the simplest 

tactical requirements, such as wheeling 

right and left, forming a hollow square, 

and performing the manual exercises with 
is carbine. 

Such blacks as I saw drilling appeared 
to be proud of the work they were doing, 
and when the commanding officer kindly 
placed them in the position in which I 
wished to photograph one or two types, 
ihe men appeared as happy as though I 
had brought with me a decoration for dis- 
tribution. Such is the dignity attaching 
to membership in the Basutoland Mount- 
ed Police that descendants of great chiefs 
uve proud to serve as privates so long as 
they are serving under white officers. 

The uniform of the Basuto is eminently 
a practical one, as Mr. Woodville’s picture 
on page 639 will show; it is, in fact, the 
sort of dress any sportsman would select 
for riding in a rough country—that is to 
sav. riding breeches and boots, with a light 
sack-coat, the whole of a color matching 
the soil, and with no waste of weight in 
the shape of cumbrous braiding or but- 
tons. 

One evening as Mr. Lagden and I were 
galloping over the prairie we came to a 
plain where a game of polo was going on 
between different members of the white 


colony, mostly officers or officials; but 
there were not enough to make up the 
full number, so two of the black police 


foree were called in to help the sport. It 
was a good exhibition of horsemanship, 
nor could I see that the black men rode 
with any less skill than their white mas- 
ters. The Basutp warriors are horsemen 
from the cradle, and when they join the 
Mounted Police the*greatest treat they 
can expect is to be called upon for extra 
duty in a polo-match. I had before seen 
officers and men playing side by side in 
football-matches, but they were all whites. 
I little thought that in Africa itself I 
should ever find white officers in a polo 
scrimmage locking mallets with negro 
privates. In Germany such an occur- 
rence would be regarded as highly detri- 
mental to discipline. 

As I rode about with Mr. Lagden, and 
heard him recite some of his experiences 
in this country, the feeling irresistibly 
took possession of me that I had at last 
reached the one land where governing 
was easy and the people contented, where 
a white woman could walk from one end 
of it to the other with no care for her per- 
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sonal safety, and where the whole black 
population lived in harmony with their 
chiefs, their neighbors, and the paramount 
power represented by the flag of Eng- 
land. In all Basutoland is not a single 
mile of railway; not a single road; nota 
single mining-shaft; not a single drink- 
ing-shop; not a single newspaper; not 
a single demagogue, anarchist, mechani- 
cal piano, or any of the other plagues 
which to-day make progress difficult if 
not dangerous. The negroes whom I 
met in the fields all seemed in a laughing 
mood, in spite of the fact that their crops 
had been very bad because of the locust 
plague; the people along the way all ap- 
peared cheerful in their salutations; the 
country had no tramps, no drunkards, no 
paupers, no politicians, and the little jail 
which I inspected at Maseru appeared to 
be there quite as a matter of form; in 
fact, I rather suspect that the dozen or so 
inmates of that jail belonged either to the 
Cape Colony or the Transvaal. 

In the few happy days which I spent 
under the roof of Mr. Lagden I naturally 
sought his opinion on many things, for 
he has had a long and valuable experi- 
ence in the management of native af- 
fairs. In reproducing here some of his 
interesting observations I trust he will 
forgive me if I sacrifice his natural feel- 
ing of modesty to my equally strong de- 
sire to put the truth on record. 

“The system obtaining in Basuto- 
land,” according to Mr. Lagden, ‘‘is to 
use the power and influence of the chiefs 
as a means of governing and guiding a 
nation. The police are in complete sym- 
pathy with the people amongst whom 
their duties lie.” This is notoriously re- 
versing the principle which guides the 
military governments of Europe, for sol- 
diers recruited from gne part of the coun- 
try are generally sent to do duty in an- 
other, so that in case of civil disturbance 
there may be no sympathy between mil- 
itary and civilian forces. ‘‘ The great 
object of government is to educate the 
people to a sense of the necessity of 
maintaining order. A nation should be 
conspicuous for absence of notoriety ei- 
ther by internal disturbances, foreign 
complications, abuse of power accorded 
to the chiefs, or the following of barba- 
rous customs. 

‘*It would be idle ‘to suppose that a 
tribe of untutored natives possessed the 
attributes of morality; or were not obsti- 
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nate even towards those persuading them 
for their good; or were not corrupt if 
opportunity offered; or not irritating to 
those patiently guiding them; or were 
not disposed to be insolent in times of 
plenty; or given to crime common to all 
mankind, and which must be expected 
more frequently from people on the 
threshold of barbarism. 

‘* But take the Basutos all round, and 
they have shown, perhaps as no other 
Kaffir tribe has shown, a respect for law, 
an intelligent pride in their own devel- 
opment, and a certain respect for public 
opinion, internal and external.” 

Mr. Lagden was appealed to some time 
ago to provide, at the expense of govern- 
ment, a large industrial institution for 
native children, a fact which speaks well 
for the native desire to improve. To this 
appeal he answered that they. should first 
help themselves, and in that way they 
would show the white man how he might 
come in and be of assistance to them; the 
result was a general collection through- 
out the country, which, though opposed 
by certain disappointed chiefs, realized a 
sum of £3000 sterling. This is a first in- 
stalment towards an endowment fund, 
and very creditable to the intelligence 
and capacity of the natives. : 

Here is another characteristic incident, 
which I have on the best authority: 

Nearly two years ago there was an up- 
heaval, which had as its object the un- 
seating of the present chief of the Basutos. 
The principal actors were, first, a favorite 
son of the previous paramount chief. He 
had winning ways, and during his fa- 
ther’s dotage all the sugu:-plums in the 
shape of tidbits of land and the means of 
getting the most attractive wives. 

Next in this dispute was a brother of 
the late paramount chief, who was pug- 
nacious and independent by nature. 
These two combined against the appoint- 
ed heir,.and resolved to oust him if pos- 
sible. In parenthesis we may remark 
that if they had succeeded, neither would 
have recognized the other. 

The whole nation was concerned in 
this matter, and a painful civil war threat- 
ened. 

The resident commissioner saw the se- 
rious drift of things, and made it his pol- 
icy, while carefully watching events, not 
to put his hand in until the last possible 
moment, because he had behind him no 
force beyond persuasion and the influ- 


ence which a strong personality can ex 
ercise when two disputing parties ar 
nearly equal. On this occasion the con 
flicting native forces were about equal i: 
number. An envoy of the paramoun! 
chief had been molested while on a mis 
sion to the younger brother, who was thi 
leader of the opposition. Native passions 
became much inflamed because the mis 
sion on which this envoy had been seni 
was a legitimate one, and the injuries 
which he sustained at the hands of the 
pretenders soon afterwards caused his 
death. Both sides flew to arms; the 
would-be usurper fortified his approaches 
by stone walls, and prepared for a hand 
to-hand contest; the two forces came to 
within shooting distance one of the oth) 
er, and the younger warriors were anx 
ious for a fight. But the old men coun 
selled a truce until the British Resident 
could be consulted; so they stopped for 
the moment, and sent a supplication to 
Mr. Lagden begging him to come to them 
and prevent the threatened bloodshed. 

With only two white men as escort, Mr. 
Lagden arrived in the midst of the pas 
sionate warriors, who were on the verge 
of attacking one another; the older men 
had found it impossible to keep them in 
check. The Resident at once sent mes- 
sengers to order that all arms should be 
laid down, and that the chiefs should come 
before him in a great open court at a 
place neutral to both armies, and at an 
elevation which commanded so complete 
a view of the country round about that 
there could be no fear of treachery. The 
insurgent parties refused obedience to the 
summons, in defiance of the court’s mes 
senger; this was the critical moment. 
Mr. Lagden did not hesitate, though he 
stood there almost the only white man 
amongst thousands of infuriated blacks; 
he at once sent a message to the effect 
that he would hold the court on the 
grounds of the insurgents in a summary 
fashion, and that he would hold them 
responsible for the consequences in case 
they refused obedience. 

This summary behavior impressed tle 
insurgents and brought them to their 
senses; they eame to Mr. Lagden, escort 
ed by a white officer who had been sent 
with this diplomatic message. 

Soon Mr. Lagden was encircled by some 
thousands of Basutos in their war-paint. 
Each of the contesting parties had de- 
tailed a strong contingent of warriors to 
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guard the horses and the arms at a place 
hostilities should 
Mr. Lagden opened the meet 
ing by announcing that he was there for 
the purpose of hearing what they had 
to say. This let loose a flood of native 
from orators, 
who poured forth a succession of false 
statements and injurious epithets more 
calculated to produce than to allay war- 
like feelings; but Mr. Lagden knew with 
whom he had to deal, and for three days 
he listened patiently, until every man 
with anything to say had said it. They 
were anxious days, for at night the hills 
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rhetoric successive, black 
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for miles around lighted 
camp-fires of the two armies. 
When all had spoken, the council of 
elders was formed, and technical details 
discussed men acknow- 
ledged experts; it was evening when 
this council coucluded its deliberations, 
and there was 


were by the 


by who were 


silence over 
the large assembly when the British Res- 
ident stepped forward from its midst to 
announce his before the gath 
ering of the whole people. The African 
native is trained to show no emotion in 


breathless 


decision 


his face, but he shows it in other ways. 


On this occasion the suspense was more 
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marked because in the previous year the 
paramount chief had behaved falsely, had 
been publicly censured, and there was 
some uncertainty as to what further pun- 
ishment he might be called upon to en- 
dure. 

While Mr. Lagden was solemnly pro- 
nouncing judgment, a leader of the in- 
surgents, as if by instinct, surmised its 
purport, and bolted from the assembly, 
escaping on horseback. There was a mo- 
mentary burst of excitement, but as the 
English Resident treated the matter casu- 
ally, the audience once more calmed down, 
and the proceedings went on. The title 
to some land in dispute was adjudged; 
the man who had killed the envoy was 
ordered to be brought to trial, and the 
form of his trial was prescribed. The 
parties guilty of instigating this insurrec- 


tion were ordered to pay a fine within . 


twelve hours; that same night the great 
council was dispersed, but the people re- 
fused to disband. Many lying messages 
were sent for the purpose of gaining time; 
the party of insurrection were seeking in 
this manner to discover whether the gov- 
ernment intended to back up the judg- 
ment pronounced, and they soon saw by 
Mr. Lagden’s uncompromising answers 
that he was in earnest. However, as an 
act of grace he extended the time of pay- 
ment a further twelve hours, and waited 
on the spot to learn the result. At the 
end of the twenty-four hours a few cattle 
were seen straggling over the hill-tops, 
the insurgent chiefs hoping that these 
would be accepted as sufficient. But no- 
thing short of full payment could be tol- 
erated if English authority was*to be fur- 
ther maintained, so Mr. Lagden at once 
called another council of chiefs together. 
The insurgents evidently had signals pre- 
arranged between the council court and 
the valleys where their cattle were, for 
no sooner had this second council been 
ealled together than all the cattle repre- 
senting the fine were seen coming down 
the mountain-side from the place where 
they had been concealed. So ended a 
national crisis which, but for an experi- 
enced Governor, would undoubtedly have 
led to another of the many negro wars 
which constitute the monotonous and 
melancholy record of African life. 

This episode is a typical one, as it illus- 
trates the childlike behavior of negroes 
when playing at self-government with 
dangerous weapons in their hands. Like 


school-children, they squabble, grow ex 
cited, and in a moment of anger hurl at 
one another any objects within reach of 
their inexperienced hands. They are for 
the moment like madmen, and when the 
excitement has passed they sing and laugh 
together, and wonder how they could ever 
have so far forgotten themselves as to 
wish to harm each other. 

It is hard for us, trained in a school 
where men and women realize from mo- 
ment to moment the far-reaching effect 
of every act, to understand that black 
men and women of equal age and stature, 
and presumably of similar knowledge of 
the human heart—that such big people 
are, after all, merely children in mental de 
velopment, and make progress only while 
under the guidance of white people who 
treat them according to their nature. 


The individual negro most nearly en- 
titled to be called great—in so far as his- 
tory leaves any record—is Moshesh. He 
died in 1870, at the age of seventy-seven, 
and was buried by French-Swiss mis- 
sionaries on the top of his great sacred 
mountain, called Taba-Basio. Moshesh 
is now a divinity in the minds of Basutos, 
and Taba-Basio an object of pilgrimage 
to thousands of his race, who proudly 
think of him as their champion who suc- 
cessfully waged war against the white 
man, and at times threatened him with 
extietion. From the very beginning of 
Boer life outside of the Cape Colony—that 
is to say, from 1836 down to the day when 
Moshesh died and Basutoland became a 
protectorate of England—the great polit- 
ical problem of the Boers was how to 
protect themselves against the Basutos. 
Every advance in civilization was checked 
by the dread of raids from over the bor- 
der, all inspired, if not personally directed, 
by this chief. 

The negro, at least in Africa, regards 
deception of any and every kind as not 
merely legitimate, but distinctly praise- 
worthy, if thereby he can accomplish some 
good to himself or his chief; to find fault, 
therefore, with Moshesh for being all his 
life a persistent liar is not fair in us who 
are brought up with different notions re- 
garding right and wrong. The lying of 
Moshesh served purposes apparently very 
important to his country, and, from his 
point of view, was amply justified by re- 
sults. He first of all drew the mission- 
aries to him by pretending that he be- 
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ieved in Christianity, when, as a matter 
f fact, he never seriously entertained 
such an idea, but very well knew the im 
vortance of having about him white men 
whe could exercise influence on public 


opinion in Europe. He was careful to 


follow all the recommendations made to 
him by his missionary allies, or at least 
he made these missionaries believe in his 
good intentions. As early as 1854 he for- 


bade the liquor traffic in Basutoland—a 
measure immensely gratifying to genuine 
philanthropists the world over,and which, 
at the same time, was accepted as a sure 
indication that Moshesh was starting upon 
a path marked out by missionary fore- 
sight. Moshesh cheerfully gave all credit 
for his enactment to the missionaries, but 
his political sense alone sufficed to make 
him see that intoxicating liquors, such as 
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Europeans use, would quickly destroy the 
discipline which he sought to maintain 
over his tribe. Strong drink was a new 
thing at that day among the Basutos, and 
there was no vested liquor interest rich 
enough to create an opposition on the 
subject. At the very beginning, there- 
fore, of this chief's conflict with the 
Orange Free State, he posed—before the 
English world particularly—as a humane 
and wise man, calculated, under proper 
missionary guidance, to effect the whole 
sale evangelization of the African race. 

The Orange Free State was forced three 
times into war with Moshesh, although 
the years intervening were so much occu- 
pied with cattle-stealing and other out- 
rages from across the Caledon that this 
portion of South Africa may be said to 
have had in our century something akin 
to a sixteen years’ war (1854-70). So 
successfully, however, did Moshesh manip- 
ulate the missionaries about bim that he 
made the English authorities,and through 
them the English people, believe that the 
Boers were always in the wrong, and that 
he was deserving assistance. After each 
of the most violent wars the British Higl 
Commissioner at the Cape would be in- 
voked to settle the terms of a truce, when 
the Orange Free State would demand 
simply that Moshesh should keep to his 
side of the boundary and punish those of 
his tribe who raided upon the Boer farm- 
ers. Moshesh in turn promised every- 
thing which the colonial Governor de- 
mauded, and, what was more to the point, 
always carefully brought into relief his 
warm devotion to the British crown and 
his love of peace; but so soon as the 
British High Commissioner had turned 
his back the raiding would go on as be- 
fore, so that the kindly meant interference 
of the English government did practical- 
ly more harm than good. One day Mo- 
shesh would give his signature to a rec- 
ognition of certain boundary marks, and 
the next day he would say that he knew 
of no boundary; the treaties which he 
made were kept or not, as he pleased; he 
was false in nearly every one of his deal- 
ings with the Orange Free State, and 
yet the British government lent him its 
countenance and protection during years 
when his conduct was no better thau that 
of the pirate. 

The word great which I have ventured 
to apply to Moshesh is partly justified by 
the very fact that for so many years he 
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was able to skilfully profit by the pre 
judices which prevailed in the Englis), 
cabinet against the South African Boers 
Since the great Trek of 1836 England liad 
acknowledged the two Boer republics as 
independent, but had not forgiven them 
their acts of rebellion, and the English 
public was ready to listen to any tales 
against these people. They were com 
monly represented as slaveholders and 
hostile to missionaries. Soth of these 
charges were false, but circulated amongst 
willing listeners,who did not trouble them 
selves about hearing two sides in the 
matter. The Boers, on their side, even 
had they been so disposed, had no ma 
chinery at their disposal by which they 
could exert influence in Europe. They 
were isolated in almost every sense from 
the outer world, had no agents abroad, 


‘and were engrossed in the mere struggle 


for existenée. The missionaries, on their 
side, had command of a sympathetic Eng- 
lish press, which from day to day perpet 
uated a suspicious attitude towards the 
Boers, while it ostentatiously advocated 
the cause of the negro. 

There is no man more inclined to speak 
the truth and act fairly than the Briton: 
and in South Africa it would be wrong 
to say that the English government had 
exercised its power with conscious cru- 
elty or even unfriendliness towards any 
race or nation. But in government ig- 
norance produces mischief akin to tyran 
ny, and it is a melancholy fact that the 
race hatred now prevailing in South Afri- 
ca,and which has prevailed to a greater 
or less degree throughout this century,can 
be traced to a long series of petty inter- 
ferences by men who were, no doubt, well- 
meaning, but incapable of forming correct 
opinions. 

In one of the Basuto wars, for instance, 
the Boers had made such a successful cam- 
paign that Moshesh began to fear for lis 
country, and so he prayed to the English 
authorities that they might interfere. 
Now as the Boers had been struggling 
against odds of ten to one in numbers, 
and as they were by treaty a quasi-inde 
pendent republic, they had at least a right 
to expect that England would observe neu- 
trality and allow them to fight this war 
out to the end; but England threw her- 
self on tne side of the Basutos by forbid- 
ding the Free State to purchase ammu- 
nition from the English surrounding 
colonies, thus preventing the Boers from 
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making a satisfactory end of their long- 
standing quarrel with the blacks. In 
this, as in other unjust acts, the British 
assumption was that the blacks were a 
helpless people, and should therefore be 
protected, although this view was by no 
means warranted by facts. 

Moshesh lived on the top of Taba-Basio, 
where he successfully repelled every at- 
tack made upon him by the white man, 
English or Boer. At the foot of this 
mountain is a mission station supported 
by French -Swiss Protestant effort, and 
from here old Moshesh governed his coun- 
try, one may almost say with a mission- 
ary cabinet. They were excellent men, 
those Swiss missionaries, setting an ex- 
ample of simple life and devotion to duty 
amongst their black followers, but they 
had a fault common amongst African 


missionaries, namely, that of thinking: 


that because a black man calls himself 
a Christian, he therefore ceases to be a 
heathen. Indeed, the African is most in- 
different to religious matters, and will 
agree to almost any articles of faith pro- 
vided he can see some material interest 
advanced. The Basuto nation realized 
that they gained in strength by contact 
with England, and in consequence the 
missionaries had many so-called converts. 

As I said before, old Moshesh never 
allowed himself to become a professing 
Christian, although the Swiss Missionary 
Society claimed him as such; they per- 
haps honestly believed that he was a con- 
vert. In the organ of this missionary so- 
ciety, called the Journal of Evangelical 
Missions, published in Paris (in the num- 
ber for November, 1869), it is stated that 
one of their missionaries at Taba - Basio 
went frequently to see Moshesh, ‘* to read 
the Word of God to him and pray with 
him” (lui lire la parole de Dieu et prier 
avec lui). The writer adds that ‘our 
brother is always received and listened 
to with pleasure.” 

Moshesh, in his declining years, was 
under the influence of witch doctors and 
other local ‘* medicine-men,” but the mis- 
sionaries either did not know of this, or 
preferred to keep such facts to themselves. 
| have thumbed through several volumes 
of missionary reports dealing largely 
with Moshesh and the Orange Free State, 
but in them find nothing of more his- 
torical value than what I have already 
quoted ; they are a monument to the 
credulity of men old enough to know 


better ; as historical material they are 
next to worthless. In these missionary 
reports the testimony of blacks is invari 
ably preferred to that of thoroughly re 
spectable Boers, and, indeed, one who 
knows nothing of the country rises from 
the reading of such stuff with a feeling 
that the black man is morally and physi 
cally the superior of the white—from the 
missionary point of view. 


Of course my good friend Temple and 
I were bound to climb this sacred moun- 
tain Taba-Basio, and stand by the grave 
of Moshesh. The more so as Commis- 
sioner Lagden had given us an escort in 
the shape of one of Moshesh’s descendants, 
now serving in the Mounted Police; him 
I made stand up, with one hand resting 
on the grave of his illustrious forebear, 
while I took a photograph of the scene. 
It was indeed a strange scene, that of a 
Christian tombstone marking the re- 
mains of a heathen black chief, who was 
buried here by a large gathering of Prot- 
estant missionaries with all the honors 
they could render him; and this in spite 
of the fact that Moshesh lived and died a 
heathen, and that the mountain in which 
he is buried is sacred to all the abomina- 
tions of Bantu, or negro devil - worship. 
But no doubt old Moshesh sleeps in his 
grave quite as peacefully as any of the 
missionaries who labored for his conver- 
sion. Moshesh did his duty according to 
the highest moral philosophy of his envi 
ronment, and while he cheated right and 
left, was false to Boers, false to English, 
and false in turn to all with whom he 
dealt, still, through all his falsity we can 
trace certain statesmanlike views regard- 
ing the preservation of his power and the 
good of his country. With trifling modi- 
fications of color and education, he would 
have been welcomed in the diplomatic cir- 
cle as an advanced opportunist of the Bis- 
marckian school. Let us add also to his 
credit that while individual acts of atroci- 
ty were common amongst his followers, 
caused by great excitement, yet he him- 
self was distinguished amongst negroes 
of his time for absence of cruelty; he ex- 
hausted every resource of trickiness be- 
fore going to war, and though he pre- 
served the reputation of being the greatest 
black soldier of his time, he was singu- 
larly moderate and humane in dealing 
with his enemies. As far back as 1835 
Moshesh figures in African history as an 
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THE GRAVE OF MOSHESH, 


important military chief, raiding on the 
borders of the Cape Colony whenever 
plunder offered strong enough induce- 
ments. Two years later the Boers, who 
had trekked away from under British 
rule, sought his friendship, and almost at 
the same time he shrewdly adopted the 
principle which guided him throughout 
his life, namely, playing off the interests 
of the Boer against those of the English. 
His success at this game was so great— 
thanks to the assistance of missionaries 

that he pushed his territories and preten- 
sions beyond what even the London cab- 
inet could endure. In 1852 he had his 
first and only conflict with British troops. 
The cause of this’ conflict was the same 
familiar one, namely, that the people of 
Moshesh had committed depredations, and 


WITH BASUTO MOUNTED POLICE, 


had subsequently refused to pay an in- 
demnity; so General Catheart, who at 
that time commanded her Majesty’s forces 
at the Cape, marched into the country with 
the idea of taking Taba-Basio and com- 
pelling the Basutos to obedience. Gen- 
eral Catheart had under him a splendidly 
equipped force, with nearly 2000 infan- 
try and 500 cavalry and two field-guns. 
Famous regiments were represented in 
these corps, such as the 74th Highlanders 
and the 12th Lancers; but in their prinei- 
pal attack they were ignominiously rout- 
ed. They of course successfully defended 
themselves when attacked in return, even 
against odds of twenty to one, and they 
succeeded in capturing several thousand 
head of cattle. The English soldiers were 
burning to avenge the death of their eom- 
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will be satisfied with what 


I you have taken. IT intreat 


peace from you; you hay: 
shown your power; yor 
have chastised; let it Iv 
enough I pray you, and | 
me be no longer considere: 
an enemy of the Queen, | 
will try all I can to kee, 
my people in order in th 
future. 
Your humble servant, 
Mosuresi 


This is the lette: 
which only a negro o1 
a slave would have 
written under such cir 
cumstances, and it sue 
ceeded perfectly, so far 
as the objects of Mo 
shesh were concerned. 
General Catheart was 
justified by these lines 
in regarding himself as 
a conqueror, and wrote 
home glowing despatch 
es about it. To Gen- 
eral Catheart Moshesh 
was a “humble ser- 
vant,” but no sooner 
had the British troops 
turned their backs than 
Moshesh sent messen 
gers in every direction, 
announcing a glorious 
black victory over the 
troops of her Majesty 
the Queen. From this 
time on the career of 
Moshesh in South Afri- 








MEETING MASUPA 


rades, and had General Catheart waited 
for re-enforcements, he would shortly, no 
doubt, have succeeded in his enterprise. 
Moshesh knew this also, and sent there 
fore to the British camp a document 
which in politieal history has few equals, 
when we reflect that it came from a negro 
chief elated by a great victory over pro- 
fessional English white soldiers. The let- 
ter is too good to be mutilated: 


* Tapa-Basto, MIDNIGHT, 
20th December, 1852 
“Your EXceLLeENCY,—This day you have 
fought against my people and taken much 
cattle. As the object for which you have come 
is to have a compensation for Boers, I beg you 


ca was, in its way, al 

most as brilliant as 

that of Napoleon af- 

ter the battle of Aus 
terlitz. The affair was a bad bargain, 
injurious to white interests in South Af 
rica, and favorable only to the blacks, for 
Catheart had come across the Caledon 
River to chastise a chief who had publicly 
refused obedience to English commands. 
He returned from this expedition without 
having either enforced obedience or even 
inflicted serious damage upon the offend 
er. From this time on the lives of the 
settlers in the territory now occupied by 
the two Dutch republics became unsafe, 
and as a result commenced the series of 
3asuto wars already referred to. Had 
General Catheart remained on the spot 
and done his work effectively, he would 
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save spared the next generation an enor- 
mous amount of bloodshed and treasure. 


The ablest of the sons of Moshesh is 
Masupa, who is about seventy years old at 
resent. His whole life has been devoted 
to the same forms of activity as distin- 
cuished his father,and he figured conspic- 
ously in the principal depredations com- 
mitted during the last fifty years in South 
\frica. He is the chief who to-day, by 
iniversal consent, commands the highest 
respect amongst this black nation; and 
this fact is perhaps best emphasized by 
his having occupied the Taba-Basio Moun- 
tain on the death of his illustrious father. 
Of late years he has preferred to make his 
dwelling in a sheltered nook on the slope 
of this fortress rather than expose his del- 
icate body to the boisterous winds that 
blow up above. We found the old chief 
in front of his hut conversing with an- 
other chief, named Mama, his nephew. 
Mama was dressed in a rough riding-suit 
quite of the latest fashion. He spoke 


English fairly well, and affected to be en- 
tirely English in his life and thought. 
His tongue was loosed by over- indul- 
gence in stimulating drink, and-he bab- 
bled a great deal of nonsense which it 
would be ungenerous to repeat, for it was 


of a political nature calculated to do more 
harm than good. Old Masupa wore a 
shabby yachting-cap, into the front of 
which had been stuck a monstrous bunch 
of feathers, which recalled to my mind 
the decoration of coster-mongers on the 
way to the Derby. He had a thin, stoop- 
ing figure, and features finely chiselled so 
far as nose and forehead were concerned, 
but his lips were painfully prominent, and 
his eyes apparently incapable of concen- 
tration. As the aristocracy of Basuto 
affect European dress, so Masupa wore a 
flannel shirt and a pair of very loose work- 
man’s corduroy trousers. The shirt, how- 
ever, was not tucked inside the trousers, 
but worn after the fashion of the patriotic 
Russian, 

Temple did the honors of the occasion 
for me so far as introduction was con- 
cerned. It was rather late in the after- 
noon, and as we had a long drive from 
there to our night's shelter,we were both 
impatient to make the interview as short 
as possible. Both Mama and Masupa 
were talkative and not particularly cohe- 
rent, though evidently bent upon mak- 
ing a good impression, for they affirmed 
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and reaffirmed to us their devotion to the 
English cause, not knowing that Temple 
and I were each of another nationality. 
At last Temple asked old Masupa if I 
might take a photograph of him, to which 
he acceded with avidity. His face light- 
ed up like that of a child, and Mama com- 
menced to pull his jacket down and put 
his hat on more carefully; so I raised 
my camera and was about to touch him 
off, when he turned and bolted into his 
hut, shouting something which I did not 
understand. Now I had been warned 
that throughout the Basuto country it 
was a dangerous thing to carry about any 
instrument that suggested surveying, for 
the people of that country stood in daily 
dread of prospectors. That alone ex- 
plains why to-day we have no correct 
map of Basutoland, and do not even 
know exactly the position of Taba-Basio. 
To me it seemed about eight hundred feet 
high, but of course that is mere guess- 
work. So when Masupa rushed away 
from me into his hut, I feared that he 
might at the moment have been seized 
with a panic lest I had with me some 
surveying machinery; but Temple re- 
assured me. The old man, in his negro 
vanity, could not bear to be photo- 
graphed excepting in his finest apparel, 
and I was invited into his hut to see the 
extent of this finery. His bed was made 
in a dark room, the walls of which were 
decorated with lithographic prints and 
cuts out of the illustrated newspapers, 
no doubt left there by occasional vis- 
itors from Maseru. The principal piece 
of furniture was a large sailor’s chest, 
full of clothing such aS might once 
have belonged to a troop of strolling 
players. The old chief was much ex- 
cited regarding what he should wear on 
this oceasion, and it was evident that a 
long time had passed since such a ques- 
tion as this had risen for settlement. 
About him stood minor chiefs, as many 
as the room would hold, and they advised 
and suggested like patient nurses to a 
spoiled child; they showed him one taw- 
dry garment and then another; spread 
out before him a dozen different hats, 
some straw, some felt, some cloth, but 
nearly all decorated with fantastic plu- 
mage. He had coats of soldiers and sail- 
ors and officials; in fact, the principal 
reason for wearing garments of the kind 
here collected appeared to be the desire 
to exhibit an unnecessary amount of 
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gilded buttons or bright colors. This 
matter of selecting a suitable dress was 
so very important in the eyes of Masupa 
and his subordinate chiefs, and the day 
was now so near its close, that I feared 
lest my film would be unequal to the 
task of receiving an impression of the old 
man,even should he succeed in getting 
dressed to his taste. Fortunately Masupa 
appealed to me, and I at once seized upon 
the first garment to hand, which hap- 
pened to be a cast-off uniform of some 
foreign consul. Masupa appeared pleased, 
and talked very much for several min- 
utes, while two of his assistants attempted 
to button at front and back simultaneous- 
ly the collar he insisted upon having an- 
nexed to his flannel shirt. But the shirt 
was not made for that collar, and the lit- 
tle studs proved to be evasive, so that it 
was a perpetual twisting and squeezing 
at the old man’s throat, interrupted now 
and then by a scuffle on the floor when 
the stud or studs would go off at a tan- 
gent amongst the black legs of his ad- 
miring subjects. To me the scene was 
very interesting—in fact, vastly more so 
than the portrait which I hoped ultimate- 
ly to take. Negro vanity was here most 
royally spread out, and royalty itself was 
outdone so far as matters of dress can be 
magnified into matters of state. When, 
to-day, an emperor travels about Europe 
in his private car, does he not carry with 
him a ‘‘slop-chest” full of uniforms 
suited to different emergencies? Does he 
not appear in a different uniform several 
times perhaps in the same day, for the 
purpose of magnifying his own impor- 
tance or of paying a compliment to an- 
other crowned head? With poor old 
Masupa the case is analogous, and for 
that matter, in South Africa, the cast-off 
uniform of a ship’s steward is perhaps 
quite as effective in the eyes of black na- 
tions as the cuirass of a lifeguardsman 
amongst the palaces of the Continent, for 
you see it is after all largely a question 
of perspective. 

Masupa was at last dressed after a full 
half-hour. It was a long time to take, 
considering that he had half a dozen men 
assisting in putting on three articles of 
clothing, namely, a coat, a collar, and a 
pair of trousers. He crowned his efforts 
by placing on his head a silk opera-hat, 
the mechanism of which gave him obvi- 
ous satisfaction, for he snapped it up and 
down a few times to convince me that it 


was a real opera-hat, and not a mak: 
believe one; then he took in his hand 

stick, about four feet long, at the end ; 
which was a heavy knob about as bie as 
a billiard ball. This he held like a sce) 

tre, and strode out to the position whe: 

I could get the most favorable light pos 
sible. Chief Mama stood beside him 
with his horse in the background, whi 
the whole population of the village an 
near neighborhood stood about in adm 

‘ration, and indeed it was an interesting, 
scene when looked at in the light of th. 
past, and of our knowledge of the relatiy: 
forces to-day working in South Africa 
How long will England permit this coun 
try to remain in this happy state? How 
long will Englishmen and Boers recog 
nize the right of these blacks to contro! 
the great treasures that now lie dormant 
below the surface of this favored coun 
try? Moshesh is dead, and Masupa cannot 
live long; we cannot see where the wis 
dom is to come from that will in the com 
ing generation control the blacks as they 
have been controlled by Moshesh. 

As though to bring the picture of the 
past more strikingly to me, no sooner had 
I taken-the portrait of Masupa than out 
sprang, with wild leaps and brandish 
ment of native weapons, a tall and mus 
cular warrior, naked from head to foot 
so far as clothing was concerned. He car 
ried assegais and a shield, had a panther’s 
skin over one shoulder, and a species of 
metal plate to protect his neck. Above 
his head towered a mass of plumage long 
as a walking-stick, which no doubt in 
these latitudes impressed the enemy much 
as the tall brass helmets of Frederick the 
Great did the white soldiers of Europe. 
As I had used my last film upon Masupa, 
I could not photograph this eccentric 
chief, but in order that his feelings might 
not be hurt, he having dressed exclusively 
for this one performance, I made a rough 
sketch of him, and with that we took our 
leave of the Sacred Mountain. Masupa 
was particularly sympathetic in his man 
ner, and closed a most affectionate far 
well address by asking me if I had not in 
my luggage some coat of a bright color 
which I would present to him. It was 
somewhat embarrassing that he should 
have taken a fancy to the particular jacket 
which I was wearing, which happened to 
be an American shooting-jacket, made ot! 
some canvas material, with an elaborate 
system of pockets inside and out for game 
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or any other baggage. This garment I 
ould not readily spare, and evaded the 
old man’s importunity with some ex- 
cuses. 

The sun was now behind the hills, and 
ve had to make our long drive partly in 
the night by the light of a splendid moon. 
We galloped our four mustangs over the 
prairie in a manner which I should have 
termed reckless had any other but Tem- 
ple held the ribbons. We were bumped 
up and against each other; the big Mount- 
ed Police escort was hurled bodily from 
his front seat into my lap, and had no 
sooner regained his original position than 
another bump would send him either back 
upon me or on to Temple; but the moon 
was bright, and it was necessary that we 
should make the most of it for obvious 
reasons. We passed once more the nar- 
row and steep defile through which the 
Boers had sought to fight their way on to 
the top of Taba-Basio in 1865. We saw 
the walls in succession one behind the 
other where thousands of Basutos had lain 
ready to roll down stones upon the plucky 
band of white men struggling up from 
A Basuto chief, who had fought 
in that fight as the principal assistant to 
Moshesh, that same morning had taken 
Temple and myself from rock to rock, 
pointing out to us where each individual 


below. 








ARCH—to which all persons of ex- 
perience in these latitudes look for- 


\ 


ward with apprehension—is a blusterer. 
It is a refuse part of the year which by 
general consent has been turned over to 


Lent and penitence. It is a month in 
which the world, or rather the weather of 
the world, loses its balance. In nearly 
all parts of the globe this is its character. 
It is an uncertain month. In this part 
of the world its uncertainty is the only 
certain thing about it. It passes quickly 
and violently from one unpleasant mood 
to another—wind, rain, snow, thaw, slush, 
aerial turbulences, penetrating frosts, a 
powerful sun acting upon a disorganized 
earth. It is so discouraging to life that 
even the Irishman recognizes the fact that 


STUDY. 643 
Boer had been stabbed by an assegai, and 
where particular acts of heroism had been 
performed. His story was a long one, 
and Temple repeated some of it to me 
afterwards; it was no doubt full of exag- 
geration, but had in it this of typical, 
namely, that this Basuto gave all the 
credit for bravery to the party of inva- 
sion, namely, the Boers and English, 
while he narrated nothing for his own 
side which suggested any higher courage 
than that possessed by Chinamen or eats. 
Moshesh no doubt attributed his success 
against the whites to a particularly hap- 
py combination of witchcraft and over- 
whelming numbers. That a black man 
should stand out and fight a white man 
single-handed has probably never been 
considered seriously possible by any Afri- 
can native. 

The great lone mountain fortress of 
Taba-Basio grew smaller and smaller, and 
it finally disappeared behind the many 
elevations of a similar character which 
are typical of all this high part of Africa. 
We threaded our way more carefully as 
the moon forsook us, and particularly in 
fording streams we had to exercise con- 
siderable ingenuity. Finally a light in 
the hut of a Maseru trading-store told us 
that the end of our journey was reached 
—at least for that day. 








if he lives through the month of March 
he lives the year round. 

In latitudes where these extremes do 
not meet there is disturbance. Even in 
genial Mexico it is a windy month. Every 
day a wind arises about ten o'clock, which 
steadily increases in strength till sun- 
down. There is nothing in Mexico itself 
to justify this performance. It has been 
all the time serene and even-tempered. 
It seems as if the world-temperature were 
seeking an equilibrium. It mitigates no- 
thing to call it a ‘‘trade-wind.” It raises 
dust, aggravates the nerves, upsets human 
temper. It is said that aged Mexicans, 
and people at all predisposed to let go, 
take occasion in this month to die—just 
as ripe or diseased apples in an orchard 
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drop off in a high wind. There is no- 
thing much to bluster about in Mexico, 
with its generally even temperature, its 
rainless winter, its kindness to flowers and 
growing crops, but March blusters all the 
same. 

No objection is raised here to having 
Lent substantially occupy March, though 
the practice doubtless adds something to 
its sombre and penitential character. No 
one has a good word to say for the month, 
but it should be remembered that this dis- 
crimination against it does not exist with 
the Moslems, who let the great fast of 
Ramadan follow the months around the 
year, and give each a taste of its disci- 
plining power. And there is this to be 
said, that if the fast does not improve 
March, it ought to elevate and spiritualize 
the people who have to endure the phys- 
ical misery of March. 

Everybody admits, however, that the 
calendar, which has been many times re- 
formed, needs reforming again. We could 
shorten March. The month of Decem- 
ber, with its short days and absent sun, 
its rigorous shutting down on all life it 
can subdue, should be a winter month. 
Whether the new year should begin with 
a dark month of death is another thing. 
It would be more consonant with our 
feelings and with the undeveloped poetry 
in us that it should begin with a month 
of Resurrection. Even the anemone and 
the violets and the bull-frogs and the poets 
know that. But the three winter months 
in our northern hemisphere are Decem- 
ber, January, and February. And they 
are scant enough to express winter here. 
February should be a full month of thirty- 
one days. March should be cut down to 
twenty-eight days. The extra day could 
be given to it once in four years, but it is 
a question whether it should not go to a 
nice month that would make better use 
of the leap-year privilege than this month, 
which abuses most human sensibilities. 
Who, for instance, would not like a long- 
er June? 


II. 


Each month in the regions occupied by 
high civilizations has a certain character, 
and an ingenious parallel might be run 
as to this representative character of dif- 
ferent nationalities—the cool, the fiery, 
the fickle, the steadfast, the cruel, the lax, 
and so on. What nation would like to 
have blustering March taken as typical of 


its character? It is an unexplained p)j, 
nomenon that peoples have a nations] 
character that it is not always easy to 
trace in the individuals of a nation. That 
is the impression the nation as a who! 
makes upon the rest of the world. I su) 
pose that is what is meant when men sa 
they hate England and love its peopl 
that they distrust Spain, but find the Spar 
iards charming; that they know Ger 
many is overbearing, but feel much 
home among the Germans; that Franc 
is mischief-making, but there is great d 
light in life among the French. The na 
tion, then, has a sort of personality, an: 
it is usually its obtrusively selfish side and 
unlovely traits that most impress othe: 
nations. Who is going to stand in th: 
world for blustering March? 

For the sake of the cause of democratic 
republicanism in the world, a republic 
ought to be attractive in the eyes of thi 
world. It is especially necessary that it 
should be a respecter of international 
law, of the rights of others, of the rules 
of courtesy and decent procedure that 
have been slowly evolved as the nations 
have emerged out of barbarous practices 
The consent of all the governed ought to 
be a steadying thing in action, not pas 
sionate and fickle, but conservative, and 
with a great sense of responsibility. The 
‘hope of the world ” ought to show itsel! 
calm, strong, inflexible in principle, but 
not quarrelsome, not wanton in insult, 
but firm in repelling injustice. How ab 
surd it is for a great republic, founded in 
a recognition of the dignity of manhood 
to be a braggart, a danger to the peace of 
the world, and not a guarantee of moder 
ation, straightforwardness, rational prog 
ress! It has always been charged that a 
republic is peculiarly adapted to the pro 
duction of demagogues; that the people. 
evading their responsibility, are prone to 
fall under the sway of smart and un 
scrupulous leaders. The common dema 
gogue is a compound of ignorance and 
conceit, with a glib tongue and a face o! 
brass, and a cunning instinct of playing 
upon human weaknesses. He makes a 
safe appeal to ignorance of other civiliza 
tions, which ‘may have as many good 
points as that of his own land, and to a 
national conceit which arises from that 
ignorance. Now ignorance and conceit 


are no better basis for a republic than for 


a monarchy; and if a nation is ruled by 
demagogues, it does not much matte: 
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what its form of government is. There 
‘sno outcome of the rule of demagogues 
but confusion and dishonor. 

These are historical commonplaces, but 
they come with renewed urgency to a 
»ation which is so strong in numbers, ter- 
ritory, and wealth as not to fear anybody, 
but has the immense responsibility of 
eading the world by example into a love 
if free and equal government. It cannot 
atford to be childish and brawling in its 
legislation, any more than it could afford 
to be weak in its execution. There are 
vreat forces at work in this country to 
make the nation honorably conspicuous, 
in education intelligent, in charity pitiful, 
in art refined, in manners self-respecting, 
but there are other forces, reckless, disor- 
vanizing, full of conceit and brag and 
bluster, to give the nation in the eyes of 
the world the character of the stormy and 
fickle and hardly-to-be-endured month of 
March. 


III. 


How long it is taking to get cruelty out 
of the world—mere wanton cruelty, de- 
light in the sufferings of others! Itisa 
sign of barbarism, of course; is it also a 
sign of youth, of the youth of the world 
or of individuals? The world visibly 
makes progress in this respect. But I 
wonder if there are fewer boys born now 
than fifty years ago who like to stick pins 
through flies (not for scientific purposes), 
or to worry cats, or to tie tin cans to the 
tails of dogs? Has every human male be- 
ing to go through the educational process 
of getting rid of cruel instincts? It is 
conceded that girls are born more pitiful, 
or at least with shrinking timidity in re- 
gard to inflicting pain. How does it hap- 
pen, if there is anything in heredity, that 
more boys do not inherit pity? Is it pos- 
sible that the woman grows away from 
the tender, pitiful nature of the girl? And 
that men are more soft-hearted than boys? 
Herein is a riddle in heredity, for it is 
matter of general observation that women 
are more pitiful than men, and more 
charitable, except to the faults that de- 
grade their own womanhood. There are 
no statistics on the subject, but I have an 
impression that there are not so many 
boys born now as formerly who are natu- 
ral barbarians. 

How little pity there was in the human 
breast in pagan times, what cruel delight 
in seeing suffering, is revived for us in 


the Quo Vadis? of Sienkiewicz, a ro- 
mance of the brutal age of Nero. The 
novelist dwells upon details so as to bring 
this cruelty into relief. Brought face to 
face with it in individual lives it is scarce 
ly endurable. But laying aside personal 
sympathy excited by the story, we know 
that there was then in the world a savage 
temper, an insensibility to human woe, 
that was only softened by Christianity. 
And yet how slow has been the softening 
and refinement! Wesee old Rome and its 
subject peoples living in perpetual terror ; 
life, fortune, all social amenity, at the 
whim of any mad or cruel tyrant, and al- 
most as callous to the suffering of others 
as the tyrant himself. And yet how 
much better was medizeval Rome than the 
Rome of the Cesars, in security from 
black crimes, treachery, dissoluteness, 
violence, rapine, murder? No safety for 
peasant, maiden, or prince all through the 
Middle Ages. Fancy what life was to 
every shrinking soul under the black 
cloud of the Thirty Years’ War. Where 
was divine or human pity in all the re- 
ligious and political persecutions, down to 
the days of our own witch-hunting? 
Truly pity is a plant of slow growth in 
the world, and watered by tears and by 
blood. There are nations still that have 
not much more sensibility than a dagger. 
Spain, where the bull-ring serves for a 
common school, is not alone in this insen- 
sibility to the wretchedness of peonles. 
And this insensibility becomes an accom 
plice in the cruelty in Turkey, in Africa, 
in Cuba. Daniel Webster said, in effect, 
that nothing could stand against the unit- 
ed public opinion of the world. But in 
regard to pity, that public opinion is very 
slow in evolution, or it is still too instinct 
with barbarism to be effective. There is 
a lingering belief in the world that a 
prize-fighter and a slugger is more manly 
than a city missionary. I am not sure 
but England takes more pride in Trafal- 
gar and Waterloo than in its peaceful 
renovation of Egypt. When our own 
orators want to kindle us, do they speak 
of our conquests in science and the peace- 
ful arts, of our hospitals, charities, uni- 
versities, libraries, schools, kindergartens, 
active sympathy with the suffering, or of 
our historical battle-fields arid feats of ad- 
venture? I fear that to-day we should be 
more proud of whipping England in a fight 
(which heaven fend off!) than of having 
a good currency, settled economic laws, 
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better public schools, and an industrious, 
contented society unassailable by the arts 
of demagogues. 

aN. 

There are those, however, who say that 
it is necessary to have a March in the 
world — better turbulence and violence 
than peaceful stagnation. These people 
also defend winter as the best tonic for 
the diseased and self-indulgent occupiers 
of the earth —alternately toast "em and 
freeze em into deceney! It may be so. 
It may be that the best condition of life 
is strife and a liberal exhibition of crude 
ignorance and half-baked cranky intelli- 
gence. It may be, in the economy of crea- 
tion, that the demagogue on land is as ne- 
cessary as the shark in the sea. It may be 
that aSenate made up of all wise, moderate, 
cultivated, and well-bred statesmen would 
be monotonous. It is very difficult to say 
what does best suit the inhabitants of this 
planet. We may argue this way, but we 
well know that if all the world were like 
some communities we could put a finger 
on, it would be about ready for the final 
conflagration. 

But the fact is that there are magnifi- 
cent forces at work in this country to re- 
move the conceit and the vulgar blague 
which are born of ignorance—of ignorance 
of history, of the movement of thought, 
of what the rest of the world is, and of 
our real position in general civilization— 
in short, to throw some light upon what 
is a good American, and what he must be 
to be worthy of his opportunities. It can- 
not have escaped intelligent observation 
that an immense change is going on in 
regard to the functions of the public 
school. It is no longer considered ade- 
quate equipment of a boy that he should 
merely know how to read and cipher 
himself into successful business, to learn 
that this country is bigger and better than 
any other, that it has the largest natural 
phenomena, and is, in point of civiliza- 
tion—that is, order, comfort, refinement, 
cultivation — superior to any other, and 
that the stamp ‘*‘ American ” on literature, 
art, or patent-medicines is the highest 
earthly endorsement; that we ‘ whipped” 
the British, and can no doubt whip any- 
thing else that stands in our way. The 
attention of the scholar is being turned 
to literature. This means a very simple, 
and to some an ineffective. matter. But 
it will revolutionize our schools, even our 


universities, in time, and filter into Amer 
ican life a conception of what the world 
is and has been; it will pour in the price 
less thought of the accumulated ages. [| 
is true that it will furnish an unapprecia 
tive audience for the bunkum and brae 
gadocio speeches of demagogues and 
politicians who ride into positions on the 
waves of ignorance and prejudice. Liter 
ature is not an accomplishment, like em 
broidery; it is knowledge of life, of the 
world we live in, of all the experiments 
of the race. In books is given to us this 
wide knowledge by which we can correct 
our limited experience. As most of us 
cannot travel extensively or give our 
selves to original research, we can only 
get this knowledge from books. I am 
not speaking now of literature as a means 
of individual development and of conso 
lation, but as a necessary thing to a citizen 
of the world, and especially to a citizen 
of a self-governing republic, which must 
rest on intelligence and broad - minded 
ness. Culture, which is only anothe: 
name for adjustment to the facts of the 
world, is not an indigenous growth on 
new land like the May-flower, but is at 
tained by a view of the world which is 
not shut in by the boundaries of one’s 
own country. 

How the point of view of education has 
changed in the colleges and universities, 
and with the teachers in them, within the 
last thirty years, especially within the last 
ten! This is brought about entirely by 
contact with things foreign. A new spirit 
has permeated our great schools, and wil! 
be felt in all the lower grades. Teachers 
have gone where they can learn some 
thing, and have not been deterred by the 
provincial conceit that ‘‘ America” suf 
fices for everything. And how real 
scholarship, thus stimulated, grows in 
this congenial soil! What a race of 
American scholars we are getting! And 
how valuable is the contribution of the 
keen American mind to the solution of 
world-wide problems in the investigation 
of history, art, literature, science! Al 
ready we feel the influence of the Amer- 
ican school in Athens; already we can 
see what will come of the American 
school in Rome—whence Germany, 
France, and England have for a long 
time drawn inspiration. We are getting 
out of the woods. We are getting into 
the world. 

It is the infusion of this spirit into our 
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education system, this early-in-life appre- 
ciation of literature and art as solid 
sources of power, that gives us hope to 
fight in the campaign against conceit 


and the illusions of half-knowledge. 


V. 

This Study has never advocated war as 
a good thing in itself. But there are 
some additions to its equipment that I 
should like to see. The proposal to mount 
soldiers on bicycles is a good one. It 
would confine the troops to regular high- 
ways, and keep them out of swamps and 
other unhealthy places. In our civil 
war we suffered much from camping in 
unwholesome localities and from marches 
over bad roads and uneven ground. It 
is claimed that the introduction of the 
bicyele has improved the country roads 
and even the city streets. To put the 
army on bicycles would necessitate well- 
eraded, broad, and hard highways. And 
if all armies were kept in ‘‘the mid- 
dle of the road” their locomotion would 
be easy, the spectacle would be _ better 
than it now is, and just as many men 
would be killed. And if the bicycle is 
all that is claimed for it in the way of ex- 
ercise, the physical condition of the army 
would be improved. 

The scheme has a good many evident 
advantages. The troops would need no 
arms, and this would greatly reduce the 
expense of war. The bicycle is so well 
adapted to injure those wlio ride and 
those who do not get out of its way, that 
it would be a deadly engine, properly 
handled. It would prevent skulking. 
Once under way, it is not easy to stop it, 
and every rider would be carried along in 
the charge to the collision; and the ca- 
tastrophe of collision is what war is for. 
The quadruple, sextuple bicycle, four or 
six men riding tandem, now merely an 
amusement, would become a terrible en- 
It would dash into the foe with 
irresistible force, and slay its dozens be- 
fore it went to wreck. The imagination 
kindles the more one dwells upon the 
possibilities of the use of this invention. 
Suppose it does change the character of 
war! That has been changed a great 
many times. Men used to meet face to 
face and hack each other with swords 
and stab each other with javelins. There 
was something personally satisfactory to 
human passion and hate in that fashion. 
Now they fire at each other at long range, 
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haphazard,each practically unseen. What 
satisfaction is there in that? What satis- 
faction is there in exhausting marches in 
swamps and mire, manceuvring around, 
trying to cut off supplies and starve each 
other to death, or to shower lead and ex- 
plosive missiles at distances out of eye- 
sight? The bicycle would bring men to- 
gether again, strengthen manly qualities 
and personal heroism. It would also en- 
courage industries. The rival manufac- 
turers would strain to make better ma- 
chines, wheels that would not easily get 
out of order or break down in any shock. 
Besides, all the belligerent community 
could go to war with no preparatory drill, 
womenandall. Everybody on a wheel— 
and everybody is on a wheel-—-would be 
part of the ever-ready militia. A nation 
of warriors! It is a glorious idea, 

No one can ever tell what a new in- 
vention will lead to. It was thought 
that dynamite was only useful in open- 
ing mines and blowing up rocks. It 
turns out that it is well adapted to blow- 
ing up society, and beneficent science has 
played into the hands of the anarchists. 
Perhaps the bicycle will turn war into 
an opéra bouffe. What if it does? It is 
expensive now, and contributes to nation- 
al and individual vanity, but it is not 
amusing. The general adoption of the 
bicycle would make war less wearisome, 
more exciting and exhilarating—anybody 
will agree to that—than it is now, and 
probably more quickly destructive. As 
to dignity, lam not sure. But something 
might be done for the high in rank. The 
generals and their staffs could be mount 
ed on tricycles run by electricity. There 
is another suggestion, which, however, 
belongs only remotely to this topic, and 
that is that the hazard of the bicycle in 
private is so great that it satisfies the 
public desire for peril and excitement, 
and so lessens the general desire for war. 
There may not be anything in this. I 
should rather say that training for war 
being needed as a disciplinary education 
—a lesson in obedience and order—the 
bicycle might be accepted as a substitute 
in this sort of manly and womanly train- 
ing. I feel certain that women, when 
they are fully developed by the bicycle, 
will make good soldiers in the golden era 
when women take on all manly occupa- 
tions, or they will have had enough of it, 
and will be the most influential members 
of the peace and arbitration societies. 
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¥E. 

I wish to repudiate the suggestion, the 
origin of which I cannot recall, that the 
services of public and amateur Readers 
and Elocutionists should be used as a 
punishment to criminals in our State 
prisons. These delightful entertainments 
are for those who can afford to pay for 
them, or who are influenced by friend- 
ship or charity voluntarily to enjoy them. 
The punishment of criminals is strictly 
statutory. They volunteer nothing. 
They pay for nothing. We go certainly 
to the sentimental limit of the statutes 
when we hand them over on holidays to 
amateur glee-clubs and the magic lan- 
tern. Crime, with most of them, is a 
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business, as regular an occupation as any 
of us have. They take their chances un 
der the law. This also enters into their 
scheme of life—occasionally a turn at 
prison labor and plain fare. They have 
not agreed to take on other things. As 
we conduct affairs we cannot expect 
them to change their careers. And so 
long as we pursue our present course in 
manufacturing them, we have no right 
to impose anything further on them. 
We who have not sinned and are un 
sophisticated love Readings and Elo 
cutionary Recitations. We like to be 
thrilled. But what right have we to 
thrill a criminal whose life is full of 
thrills already ? 
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UR Record is closed January 11, 1897.— 

Maceo, the leader of the Cuban insurgents, 
was asserted on December 13 to have been be- 
guiled into approaching the Spanish lines under 
a flag of truce and treacherously assassinated. The 
assertion was denied by Spain. Later advices from 
Cuba, which in turn were denied, asserted that Ma- 
ceo, though badly wounded, was not dead. His 
official suecessor was Garcia, but his successor in 
command in Pinar del Rio was Rivera. General 
Wevler’s campaign in Cuba apparently lacked vigor 
and decision. On January 11 it was reported that 
the insurgents had taken and burned the town of 
Arroyo Naranjo, seven miles from Havana. 

On December 18 the Senate committee on foreign 
relations ordered a favorable report on the Cam- 
eron resolution recognizing the independence of 
the Republic of Cuba. On December 19 Secretary 
Olney, in a statement on the Cameron resolution, 
declared that such resolution was not constitu- 
tionally binding on the President, and might be 
ignored, even though passed by a_ two-thirds 
vote, 

An unusual number of bank failures was report- 
ed, chiefly in the Middle West, which began Decem- 
ber 21 with the failure of the Illinois National Bank 
of Chicago., As these were explained as an after- 
math of the previous financial depression, confidence, 
though weakened, was not destroyed. 

A building catastrophe occurred at Xeres, Spain, 
on December 11, burying 110 persons. 

The Dawes commission made a treaty with the 
Choctaw Indians on December 18 for the allotment 
of lands and the relinquishment of tribal govern- 
ment, 

The Greater Republic of Central America was 
formally retognized by President Cleveland on De- 
cember 28, and diplomatic relations were begun. 





The arbitration agreement concerning the Ven 
ezuelan boundary dispute having been accepted by 
the Venezuelan government, the State Department 
announced on December 28 that the intervention of 
the United States had been successful. 

The Royal Commission appointed by Gladstone 
in 1893 to inquire into the financial relations be- 
tween England and Ireland having reported that 
Ireland has been overtaxed in comparison with 
England to the extent of £2,750,000 a year, all 
parties in Ireland joined together for the first time 
in fifteen years, and in December and January vigoi 
ously demanded redress. 

The Most Reverend Doctor Temple was en- 
throned Archbishop of Canterbury on January 8 

A general arbitration treaty between the United 
States and England was signed by Secretary Olney 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote, and transmitted to the 
Senate by the President. 


OBITUARY. 

December 15.—At Florence, Alexander Salvini, 
actor, and son of the celebrated tragedian Tomasso 
Salvini, aged thirty-five years. 

December 18.—At Paris, Paul Auguste Aréne, the 
French littérateur, aged fifty-three years. 

December 26.—At Brighton, Sir John Brown, one 
of the first British advocates of plating war-ships 
with armor. 

December 27.—At Paris, General John Meredith 
Reed, the American diplomatist, aged fifty - nine 
years. 

January 3.—Cardinal di Aequarella, Archbishop 
of Naples, aged sixty-two years. 

January 5.—Count de Mas-Latrie, the celebrated 
French paleographist, aged eighty-one years.—Gen- 
eral Francis A. Walker, political economist, and 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, aged fifty-six years. 
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“ }&KTO, sir, I don’t think so. I’m judgin’’em 

N by my own feelin’s. If I was to keep 
climbin’ up to a third story to find a meal, and 
be poked down to the street just as I got a 
nibble, ’'d be too discouraged to do anything 
but set on the curb-stone and starve. I shore- 
ly would. That’s jest the way I think these 
pertater-bugs feel. Kill’em? No, I know I 
ain’t doin’ that, but I certainly am discouragin’ 
‘em. Yes, killin’ would be more final like, I 
suppose, but then I'd have to lug the water 
and cans and poison-stuff ’way from the house 
down here. It ain’t hardly worth while, an’ 
it’s kinder cruel anyhow. Every farmer has 
his own way o’ doin’ things.” 

Martin Pope stood leaning on the garden 
fence, watching Farmer Esip at his arduous 
labors. The old man was dressed like a re- 
tired preacher from his waist up, wearing a 
long solemn -looking black coat and an old 
stove-pipe hat, but on his legs were a pair of 
farmer’s overalls, worn to an artistic pale blue. 
He held a little stick in his hand, and moved 
with lazy patience from plant to plant discour- 
aging the potato-beetles. This was Peachey’s 
father. Martin had wished to ask his permis- 
sion before making open love to his daughter, 
which he meant to do within that hour, but 
somehow Mr. Esip’s occupation and costume 
did not strike Martin’s artistic sense as exactly 
suitable for such an occasion. Therefore he 
only said: 

“You ought to use a longer stick, Mr. Esip. 
Then you wouldn’t have to bend your back 
like that. Take mine. I’ve done with it.” 

“Tt’s more trouble to hold your back up, 
seems to me,” said Mr. Esip, after using the 
long stick on several plants. “Guess I'll go 
back to my old way. Where’s my little stick ?” 

Martin found it for him, and with grave 
delight watched his efforts toward extermina- 
tion. There was nothing Martin Pope would 
not do to enjoy new experiences and a new 
sensation. His bohemianism was a_ true 
strain that in verity knew no law. It had 
led him into this wilderness, held him loiter- 
ing in the farm-house, and made him now look 
on this prospective father-in-law as to cos- 
tume and character with no more serious feel- 
ings than delightful amusement. 

“Father! Father!” 

It was Peachey’s voice. She was standing 
looking at her sire with a face that expressed 
more than her indignant tone. Mr. Esip 
jumped, and then was plainly angry with 
himself for doing so. 

“T wisht you wouldn’t walk so soft,” he 
said, testily. “I’ve been working to knock 
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one beetle down these five minutes. He’s the 
most set I ever struck, and now I’ve lost him.” 

“T call it a shame,” said Peachey’s clear 
tones, ‘“ bothering those poor bugs. It doesn’t 
help the potatoes one bit, and just worries the 
beetles to death. No, not even to death. It 
don’t do that much She looked her 
father up and down with a sidelong glance of 
disapproval. ‘“ Father, you do look dreadful !” 
she said. 

Mr. Esip moved on to another swarming 
plant. “I calenlate to sometimes,” he said, 
with calm obstinacy. 

Martin laughed aloud. Peachey flushed an 
offended pink that in Martin’s fond eyes glori- 
fied the whole garden, not excluding Mr. Esip. 

“Father,” said the daughter, slowly, “ you 
go to the house and take off those overalls and 
put on your broadcloth trousers, or take off 
that coat and hat and put on your working- 
blouse. I don’t care which you do, but it’s 
got to be one or the other. I won’t have you 
going about looking like this.” 

Mr. Esip nodded his head sidewise rapidly 
and angrily. “I actually—I actually believe 
you think you run this house !” 

“T do run it,” said Peachey, firmly. 

Mr. Esip took off his silk hat with one hand, 
and with the other serubbed his hair over his 
head, as if perplexed between what ought to 
be and what was not. “ Well, I guess you 
do,” he admitted, pleasantly, and trudged off 
to his house—-his in name only. 

“ Peachey,” said Martin, leaning far over the 
fence, and half whispering — “ Peachey, I’ve 
brought home your geese. Here they and 
—Peachey, do you love me ?” 

Peachey ran to the fence, in her eagerness 
leaning out as far as her lover had Jeaned in. 
She was very close to him. Martin could see 
every little curling golden hair on her neck and 
temples. Lydia wore her dark hair off her 
brow, showing the bluest veins in her temples. 
It was a shock of pure joy to Martin to know 
in that moment that he preferred the golden 
tendrils to the blue veins. 

Are they all there?” cried Peachey. 

“ Every one,” said Martin, “ just as they left 
you. I wanted to have their jackets cleaned 
and pressed before I brought them back, but I 
thought I wouldn’t wait.” 

Now the history of these geese, and the 
cause of their wearing flannel jackets, is a 
long story aforetold, and not necessary to the 
present tale even in résumé. Suftice to say 
that the safe return of this straying flock had 
been made by Peachey the key to her favor, 
and here they were. 
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“ Yes,” she said, rapidly counting them over. 
* Yes, every oue,” and she turned and beamed 
ou Martin with her blue eyes. 

*“ Now, Peachey, do you love me ? 

“Come into the garden,” said Peachey. 
“ Drive the geese into the paddock, and I'll 
meet you at the gate.” 

She was holding the garden gate ajar for 
him when he came back, and Martin entered, 
feeling like the first man in the first garden. He 
murmured something of the kind to Peachey 
as the gate creaked open. 

“ Adam,” said Peachey, coolly, “ had an easy 
time in the garden: don’t you think so? All 
his work was done for him, every way. With 
only one woman in the world, it was easy to 
choose, wasn’t it ?” 

Then Martin knew that Peachey had guessed 
far more than he had ever told her about Lydia. 

“ Peachey,” he said, ignering the insinua- 
tion, “do you love me ?” 

“That’s not what you ought to say first, is 
it?” asked Peachey. 

* You know I love you, Peachey,” he replied. 

“No, I don’t; and what’s more to the point, 
I don’t believe you do,” said Peachey. 

“T do,” he retorted, warmly. 

“ How do you know 2?” 

Martin began to laugh. “Tl tell you,” he 
said. ‘‘Come sit in the old arbor with me, 
and VIL tell you just how I know I love you. 
You see, my mother once gave me a receipt for 
knowing. An old maid that got married some- 
how told her how she found out she loved, and 
it was a good enough test for anybody’s use. 
This was the way she knew: ‘ Tilly Pope,’ she 
said—that was my mother’s name —‘ Tilly 
Pope, when I look up in the sky, Nicholas Gray 
is there; when I walk out in the woods, 
Nicholas Gray is there; when I look out in 
the dark, Nicholas Gray is there. In fact, 
Tilly Pope, Nicholas Gray is perfectly identi- 
fied with me.” Martin flung back his head 
and laughed until the arbor rang. Then he 
grew suddenly serious. “It is a good test, 
though, and I ought to know, because that’s 
exactly the way I am about you, Peachey. 
When I look 

“How about when you look at—Lydia?” 
said Peachey, dryly. 

The langh died out of Martin’s eyes; he 
looked depressed. He glanced up at Peachey 
judicially. She was sitting on the arbor seat, 
where the sunlight fell on her twisting golden 
hair. Her blue eyes were in shadow; they 
looked a deeper blue than usual as she glanced 
up at Martin. Yes, decidedly she was worth 
it. Martin revived. He began again, this 
time with a sweet candor. 

“T suppose I may as well own up, as you 
seem to know all about it; but you might let 
me alone a little, I think. It was hard enough 
to decide, without your trying to shake my de- 
cision after I think it all done. It’s been just 
like playing ‘ King William,’ Peachey. Iswear 
it has. You know how they play it-—asking 


what you want, ices and cake, or locusts and 
wild-honey, or some such things. I always 
did hate to decide; it takes me forever. But, 
dear, really this time I have chosen. I can’t 
say I don’t want the ices and cake, for that 
man isn’t born who could say he didn’t want 
Lydia. But I know I want the locusts and 
wild-honey most. Isn't that enough ?” 

Peachey turned away her head, but she left 
her hand in Martin’s grasp. 

“JT don’t understand you. Why don’t you 
talk like other people ?” she asked. 

** Because I ean’t. Peachey, do you love me? 
I’m not sure I understand about the locusts 
myself, but I do know wild-honey when I see 
it; and as for the taste of it—” He thought 
he had her hand at his lips, but Peachey was 
gone. Martin followed her out into the gar- 
den, and caught up with her at the potato- 
patch, where she lingered a little, looking 
down, frowning at the stripped stalks and 
riddled leaves of the potato plants. 

‘ How’s a man to prove anything to you if 
you won't sit still? I say these modern days 
are hard,” urged Martin. ‘“ Here am I, Mar- 
tin Pope, pining to prove my love for a wo- 
man, and the only thing I’ve been abie to do 
for her is to herd geese! Now if I could rid 
you of a dragon or so, Peachey, you'd believe 
I loved you, wouldn’t you ?” 

Peachey was still looking down, disconso- 
lately. “Ida good deal rather you'd rid me 
of potato-beetles. Just look at this patch! 
I declare, it makes me heart-sick.” 

Martin stood gazing from the potato plants 
to Peachey and back again. It seemed to 
him that his brain worked like fire. 

* Peachey,” he burst out, “ I'll make a bar- 
gain with you. I can’t kill a dragon for you, 
because I can’t find one, but if I rid you of 
these potato- bugs, and do it in two days’ 
time, will you marry me ?” 

Peachey flushed to the roots of her hair. 

“How can you be so absurd? You couldn't 
do it, in the first place. Nobody could.” 

* All the more glory if I do—and the less 
risk for you. Is it a bargain?” 

“ Of course not. It’s too ridiculous to think 
of; and then father’s awfully tender-hearted. 
He won’t have anything on this farm poisoned.” 

“T don’t care,” said Martin, obstinately; “if 
you'll take the risk of marrying me, I will take 
the risk of losing you. Wei’ll call it a final 
test. Vl rid you of the potato-bugs or—or 
Martin Pope by the mid-day after to-morrow 
night, and I won’t use poison either. Is it 
a bargain ?” 

Peachey laid her finger ponderingly on her 
lips. They were half pouting, half laughing, 
and she was evidently half angry, half dis- 
quieted. “How dare you mix up love and 
potato-bugs !” 

“That’s all right,” said Martin, radiantly. 
“Tf that’s all that bothers you, you haven’t 
any case at all; for, you see, you don’t marry 
me unless I kill off the bugs, and that disposes 
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of them before the love comes, doesn’t it? 
Peachey, don’t be stiff-necked about it. Can't 
—it gives you a chance to yield grace- 
fully, if you find you want to. And look here, 
dear, just ina whisper between you and me and 
if I lay every beetle dead at your 
feet, and then you find you don’t want me, you 
can kick me away, and I won’t say a word, Only, 
if lam to be kicked, my dear, I shall wish to 
Heaven that the foot doing it wasn’t so ex- 
tremely tiny. I always did dote on a small 
foot, and yours is the very smallest— No, no, 
Peachey. Ob,no,no! Of course you know it. 
Then why have you called on me to tie your 
shoestring three times this day?” and so on 
and so on, until the potato - beetles seemed 
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wholly forgotten ; but in the end Martin had 
his way, and they were finally made the pivot 
on which was to hang his fate as a bachelor. 
On the day set for Martin’s experiment, the 
potato-patch was a most remarkable-looking 
field. In the first place, about its not very 
large area ran a wall made of a bolt of un- 
bleached muslin. One end of the muslin was 
tacked neatly to the trunk of a flowering 
plum-tree, and the other end to a twin brother 
of the tree that grew but a few feet away. 
Stakes driven in the soft earth at intervals 
supported the muslin walls beyond the trees. 
The narrow space the two trunks 
was a natural door. Inside this enclosure lay 
rows and rows of prostrate potato plants, each 
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stalk pinned firmly to the earth by innumer- 
able hair-pins—supplied under protest by 
Peachey. Furthermore, with the sweat of un- 
wonted labor on his brow, Martin had by en- 
treaties and exhortations so wrought upon 
Peachey’s mind that she had actually lent him 
not only hair-pins, but the services of Joey, 
the hired man; and lastly, when Martin, so ab- 
sorbed in his work that he seemingly forgot 
what was the prize he worked for, rushed into 
the house imploring, nay, demanding Peach- 
ey’s added assistance, she really hesitated to 
remind him of the delicacy of her position, 
and hastily followed him into the potato en- 
closure. There, unquestioningly, and for no 
possible purpose that her imagination could 
conceive, she feverishly helped him and Joey 
pin down potato stalks, running a race with 
the summer light, and beating it by half a 
row of potatoes. 

“We've done it,’ shouted Martin, rising, 
sunburnt and weary, from the last plant. 
* Peachey, we’ve as good as won— No, I’ve 
no—well, it doesn’t matter.” He looked hard 
at Peachey, aud his eyes suddenly began to 
twinkle. 

Peachey made no reply. She walked into 
the house in silence, and Martin did not see 
her again until the next morning. That cru- 
cial day found Martin an excited and very 
tired man. He had told Peachey that he 
wished, for the furtherance of his plans, to 
have in his hands the control of the whole 
farm for the time being, and to this sie con- 
sented the more easily because there was no 
control to hand over, Farmer Esip, as he said, 
had his own ways of farming. He did not 
kuow of the change of dictatorship, because a 
county fair had required all his attention from 
noon to night the previous day ; but on the fate- 
ful morning, after early breakfast, from which 
Martin was absent, he sought Peachey, hidden 
in the cool recesses of the dairy, and announced, 
from the open door: 

“Honey, maybe you don’t hold it cruel to 
starve dumb folks, but I do. I dou’t say it 
wasn’t smart, but I do say it was bitter hard 
the fowls, and hard on the beetles too. 
There’s nothin’ that’s more a lesson to me than 
pertater- bugs—busy as yallerjackets all the 
time, eatin’, breedin’, workin’, trudgin’ all the 
way from Colorado to here, and nobody wantin’ 
em there or here or anywhere. There’s such 
a thing as bein’ entirely too enterprisin’. All 
the way from Colorado to here to be eat up 
by ducks and geese and hens and keats and 
turkeys! There won’t be a bug in that field 
by noon.” 

“Peachey!” It 
doorway. 
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was Martin’s voice at the 
A great pan of milk slipped from 
Peachey’s hands, and a white wave splashed 
across the floor to Martin’s feet. 

“My soul, honey!” said Mr. Esip, and 
Peachey sat down on the milk-beneh and burst 
into mingled tears and laughter. “ What’s a 
pan o’ milk?” said her father, wondering. 
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“"Cept for the trouble o’ wipin’ it up. It’s 
nasty to clean up, milk is. I guess you’ve been 
in this dark hole too long, honey; I'll tend to 
this moppin’. Take her to the pertater-patch, 
Mr. Pope, and show her what’s goin’ on. It’s 
a murderous sight, but it’s mighty interestin’, 
I don’t know how you ever thought o’ such a 
thing.” 

Peachey stood between the two flowering 
plum-trees and looked into the enclosure. 
There, scrambling from prostrate vine to vine, 
eackling, crowing, gobbling, quacking, 
ing, but eating beetles all the time as if life 
depended on hurry, was every beaked creature 
on the farm, a great flock, including the jack- 
eted geese. The noise was deafening. 

“They’ve had nothing to eat, nothing at all, 
for twenty-four hours,” said Martin, compla- 
cently. “You see, 1 remembered that there 
were more fowls on this farm than anything 
else, including potato vines. It was a simple 
question in arithmetic and hunger.” 

Peachey stood staring for a moment, then 
she suddenly began to Jangh; she laughed 
until the tears ran down her face, and she 
had to lean against the trunk of the plum- 
tree for support. Martin regarded her anxi- 
ously. 

“It’s nothing,” gasped Peachey, wiping her 
eyes, “only it’s so absurd. Don’t you know 
how to be anything else ?” 

“T must have worked you too hard yester- 
day,” said Martin, tenderly. He spread his 
coat under one of the plum-trees and insisted 
that Peachey should rest upon it, while he lay 
at her feet, resting also. Joey, his eyes popped 
with amazement, stood in the plum-tree door- 


hiss- 


way. Thus they watched the murder of the 
beetles. 
Mr. Esip was right; before the clock 


struck twelve those beetles were no more; or, 
rather, so few remained in the patch that it 
would have been hypercritical to mention their 
existence. At Martin’s word, Joey drove the 
replete fowls from the enclosure and away 
to the barn-yard, while Martin himself rolled 
up the muslin. It was a long white bundle 
when he brought it back to Peachey, now 
standing under the plum-tree, and laid it at 
her feet. 

“Here is the shroud of the beetles,” he said, 
significantly, as he bent one knee on the mus- 
lin and bowed his head, waiting. 

“Can't you be sensible for once?” said 
Peachey. There was something wistful in her 
tone, though she was langhing. 

“No, I can’t.. This is the way I am made; 
and if you like me at all, you ought to like 
what I am.” : 

“Well, I don’t,” said Peachey. 

Martin looked up quickly. For a_ brief 
moment his face was as serious as could have 
been asked. Then he saw Peachey’s irre- 
pressible blushes and dimples against the 
white blossoms above her. Martin’s gaze was 
fixed upward admiringly. 
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“ By George! if women knew how becoming 
a flowering plum-tree is, there’d be one grow- 
ing in every drawing-room.” 

But Peachey turned her head = away. 
“Couldn’t you just—just for one moment be 
like other people ?” 

“Suppose I was 

“Why, then ”’—a hesitating sigh, half seri- 


ous, half comical—* why, then—I might— If 


only,” she cried out-——‘‘ if only I were sure about 
Lydia!” 

““T know just how you feel,” said Martin, 
with sympathy. “ I was just that way myself.” 

There were no more blushes and smiles un- 
der the plum-tree. 

‘I think,” said Peachey, haughtily, “that 
this had better end. I don’t really care for 
you, Mr. Pope, and won’t pretend Ido. [wish 
youd stop kneeling there. Perhaps Lydia 

“There she is now!” said Martin. 

Yes, there she was, sitting in a carriage that 
was slowly passing the farm-house. By her side 
was an old friend of Martin’s. They both beck- 
oned to him. The carriage stopped, and Mar- 
tin sprang up and ran out into the road. 
Peachey watched them from the garden, saw 
them talking earnestly,and then Martin sud- 
denly began shaking the hand of one and the 
other, then the other and the one, over and 
over. At last they drove off, and Martin 
came slowly back to the garden. 
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“ They’re engaged,” he said,shortly. “ Lyd- 
ia’s engaged to my best friend. She told me 
herself. She said you looked like one of those 
plum blossoms dropped from the tree. Lydia 
never was mean. Ialways said that for her. 
Now she’s engayed.” 

* What did you say to her?” asked Peachey. 
Her voice was forced, but Martin seemed not 
to notice it. His gloom deepened. 

‘I told her you were a heartless girl. 
Haven’t you let me do everything to win you, 
from herding geese to killing potato-bugs? 
And now you say calmly you don’t care any- 
thing for me. I believe you have been laugh- 
ing at me all the time.” 

* Did you tell Lydia that too ?” 

* Yes, Ldid,” said Martin, savagely. “I told 
her you had ruined my life—and you have; 
that you didn’t care a pin for me, and you 
never had, and you never would, I told her 
all that too.” 

“You did?) Oh, Martin, I love you!” 

Peachey was stretching out her hands to 
him with a dazzling smile and fascinating 
abandon. 

“IT do love you,” she repeated. 

Martin turned witli a smile as radiant and 
a laughing triumph in his eyes. 

“There!” he cried. “I knew that would set- 
tle it! Of course we love each other.” And 
they did—in their way. 
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TO MY LEFT HAND 

I envy you your life of rest. You live in luxury 

You eer enjoy the very best the Fates reserve 
for me 

You've never worked in all your life; you've never 
known a care; 

You've always lived apart from strife—existence 
sweet and rat 


My right has e’er my writing done, while you 
have stood aside 

You've had your full 
peace abide 


share of the fun, and yet in 


You've nevel penned a line for me, not evel 
struck a blow 

And it is very plain to see you’ve never known 
a woe 


And yet, dear friend, I cannot say the time will 
evel be 

That there will be the dawn of day when you're 
not dear to me, 

My right hand is more useful, yes, but prithee do 

: not pout, : 

You are a friend, I must confess, I cannot do 
without 

So here’s to you, my left hand; may you eve 
live in peace ; 

And may the joys that round you stand for ever 
more increase! 

Let others sneer because your days are passed in 
luxury, 

And ever placed in happy ways, you’re mighty 
dear to me! 


HELPING A WORTHY WOMAN 

‘Look here, gentlemen and ladies,” began 
the man, as he entered our car and glanced 
over the dozen passengers ; “ I’m no hand to go 
about beggin’ for other folks, but there’s a case 
in the car ahead that appeals to my heart. It’s 
that of a woman who has sot out for Nebraska, 
in poor health, and without a cent.” 

“But perhaps she isn’t worthy,” replied 
one. 

“I’m sure she is, sir,” continued the man. 
“ve béen talkin’ to her, and she seems truth- 
ful and earnest. She looks and talks like a 
woman who had seen better days.” 

“She shouldn’t have set out on a long jour- 
ney under such circumstances,” protested a 
woman who had been reading a novel. 

“No, ma’am, she shouldn’t ; but she wanted 
to reach her sister—her only sister—before 
she died We've all got sisters, and I guess 
we'd all feel the same way.” 

“Td like to be sure she is deserving,” said a 
man as he went down into his pocket for a 
quarter. 

“Waal, I’m sure she is. Ive asked her 
about a hundred questions, and she’s answered 
’em all straight. Ill pledge my word she’s a 
worthy woman.” 

We made up a purse of five dollars for her, 
and the man thanked us in her name and dis- 
appeared. Two hours later I left the car at a 
small station, and after the train had gone on 
I found the charitable man and a slatternly 
woman there with me, and waiting for an ox- 


cart which was coming down the road. The 
woman hadn’t seen me before, but the man 
had taken fifty cents from me, and seemed to 
feel that some explanation was necessary. 
Therefore, giving me a wink to step aside, he 
whispered, 

“Pm much obleeged for what you did for 
us on the train.” 

“ That’s the woman, is it ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘But I don’t understand.” 

“Stranger, it’s all right—-all right. I said 
she was a worthy woman, and shuck my hide 
if I lied about it! She’s my wife, and I orte1 
know all about it!” A. B. Lewis 


NO NEW THING 
I rRIED to write a quatrain grand, 
A great thought to confine; 
But when I got down to the thought, 
I'd used up every line, 


AN INFLUENTIAL OFFICE 

THE small boys’ club is not only infinite in 
its variety, but frequently the source of much 
amusement to his elders. 

“We've got up a new club, pa,” said an 
ingenious little fellow of seven years to his 
father recently, “and I’ve got everything to 
say about it.” 

“Indeed! Are you president?” asked the 
interested parent. 


“No, indeed, 'm not! Jimmie Brown is 


president, and Sallie is vice-president, and 
Wallis Jones is secretary, and Tommie Hieks is 
treasurer.” 

“ But what are you, then ?” 

“ Well, I know the name, and I know he’s 
boss, but I don’t know what he has to do, but 
I’m the Majority!” 
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CHOOSING A HUSBAND. 


FOR HIS OWN GOOD. “Yes,” 

A MAN entered an ice-cream parlor, on a “Let me give you a pointer which will help 
street which shall be nameless, and ate his your trade amazingly.” 
portion of vanilla slowly and thoughtfully. “Well?” curiously. 

While paying the cashier, he said, quietly, “Get,” said the man, blandly, “some other 

“T notice you advertise that you make your fellow to make it.” 


own ice-cream,” J. HW. Surrn. 
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THE BOY, THE SNOWBALL, AND THE CAT. 


THE WORST OF IT 

Ir was a coterie of villagers accustomed to 
assemble weekly and sit rognd a circular table, 
with great fishing-hats puffed low down over 
their eyes, to conceal their real sentiments 
the while they discussed the relative values 
of kings, queens, and other royal pairs, and 
sought lightly to offset the simple significance 
of unostentatious deuces when conscientiously 
handled with the vivid but ineffective color- 
ing of a bobtail flush. 

A jack-pot that assumed unusual propor- 
tions, and was opened late and after midnight, 
with several “sitting in,” protracted the vi- 
gils until the east was faintly pencilled with 
streaks of the coming dawn. A consciousness 
of the lateness of the hour stole upon them as 
they separated, and it was agreed that at the 
next meeting each should tell the others of his 
reception at home. 

There was little variation in the domestic 
experience as narrated when next they for- 
gathered, a week later. 

“Well, you’ve heard of the Kansas cyclone,” 


said one, “I'd just like to have changed off 
with any man who got unroofed aud had his 
hay-stacks carried up in the air.” 

“I’ve seen a buzz-saw work,” said another, 
“and I once sat down on a hornets’ nest, but 
for real music I never heard anything to com- 
pare with that which met me at the front door 
when I stumbled over the door-mat in an effort 
to get in without waking anybody.” 

And so it went on from one to another until 
the last individual was reached, who, smaller 
in size than the others, and generally a loser, 
and consequently modest, had not yet spoken. 

“ Well,and what did your wife say ?” queried 
the positive one of the party. 

“Not a word,” replied the other. 

“ That’s the sort of a wife to have,” went up 
as by general acclaim; “a wife who doesn’t 
object to a man’s having a little fun oecasion- 
ally, and staying out somewhat later than 
usual when it happens to be necessary. Soshe 
didn’t say anything, did she ?” 

“No,” replied the meek one, “and the worst 
of it is, she hasn’t said anything yet!” 
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‘QVHE word “quaint,” born in Early-Middle- 

English philological times, was duly hou- 
ored by such wise word-mongers as Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspere, and Milton, and even by 
Irving, Ruskin, Tennyson, and Keats. But, in 
later days, it has been sadly abused. Never- 
theless no other English term, ancient or mod- 
ern, so well describes a quaint little volume 
by Mr. E. Ireneus Stevenson, which is called 
The Square of Sevens.' The book is queer and 
curious in outward and in inward appearance, 
quaint in type, quaint in literary construction. 
Mr. Stevenson has evolved, out of nothing, a 
certain Mr. Robert Antrobus, who lived in 
Bath during the reign of the Second English 
George. He was, according to Mr. Stevenson, 
the contemporary, correspondent and friend of 
Admiral Byng, Horatio Walpole, Mark Aken- 
side, Samuel Johnson, and William Pi all 
of whom said “ quaint” when they felt like it, 
and with absolute propriety—and he was “one 
of considerable learning, out of the way and 
other, including an interest in Gypsies and 
Gypsy languages, remarkable for the period,” 
or for any period. Mr. Antrobus, still accord- 
ing to Mr. Stevenson, spent sundry autumn 
months, in the year 1731, in a little town of 
Cornwall, where he met one Mr. George, a 
Gypsy of unusual education and breeding, 
who entertained Mr. Antrobus, “for hours and 
dayes,” in discussing not ouly the general con- 
cerus of Egypt, but its cartomantic and other 
mysteries; enlightening his newly made ac- 
quaintance concerning the secrets of “ dukker- 
pins,” which is fortune-telling-by cards, with 
a degree of minuteness enjoyed by few “ gor- 
gios” before or since; a gorgio being a sasse- 
nach, a pale-face, an outsider, a gentile, one 
who does not live in tents, any person who is 
not a Gypsy. As part of this confidence Mr. 
George disclosed, in course of certain séances, 
“The Square of Sevens,” that particular and 
potent method of prying into the past, the 
present, and the future, with.its wonderful 
Parallelograms, its Master Card, its Influences 
and the rest, which forms, with its diagrams, 
the body of Mr, Stevenson’s book. 

“The Square of Sevens” itself, it is needless 
to say, is as much an invention of Mr. Steven- 
son as is Mr. Antrobus. The “ system,” prac- 
tically, is entirely his own; all the “ signifi- 
cances,” the gen*ral scheme and the idea of the 
work are purely original; although, here and 
there, they are in touch with the fundamental 
notions—all of them vague at best—of the pro- 
fessional cartomaucists the wide world over. 





1 The Square of Sevens. An Authoritative System of 
Cartomancy, with a Prefatory Netice by E Irenavs 
Stevenson. With Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckel 
— and Gilt Top, $1 50. New York : Harper and 

rothers. 
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The author’s Editorial Preface is clever and 
entertaining; and it is not unlikely to deceive 
even the initiated. “The Square of Sevens” 
is founded on recognized laws of recurrent 
chances; it will appeal to such as are interest- 
ed in the occult sciences, and even the com- 
monplace, ordinary “gorgio” who is not a 
“dukker” will recognize the charm, as well as 
the quaintness of the production. 





IT is always pleasant, in these somewhat de- 
generate days, to hail a new writer of fiction 
who is, at once, bright, and entertaining, and 
clean. Mr.G. B. Burgin in Gasecoigne’s “Ghost”? 
displays all these qualities. He is not a great 
novelist by any means—so far—but he is 


‘hearty and wholesome. His is the story of a 


brilliant but frail father, and of an undutifual 
son, Who is frail, but not brilliant. The former 
overcomes his great weakness by means of a 
sort of Gold-Cure; the latter cures himself in 
the dispensary of hard experience. The Ghost 
is a literary.spectre, who materializes every 
week, in the columns of a British periodical, 
for the professional and pecuniary benefit of 
his own flesh and blood; and if he is not pe- 
culiarly original he is very well drawn; as is 
Miss Azaveda, the Spanish woman, who sup- 
plies the golden remedy, and who lays the spir- 
it of the past. 

Mr. Burgin is a keen observer of men and of 
manners; and very true to a certain phase of 
life in the English Metropolis is his picture 
of The Sunday Afternoons in the studio of the 
Rossetti-Browns, who live in Cheyne Walk, in 
order to breathe an artistic atmosphere, and 
to pose as being artistic themselves ; who spell 
their name with the Pre-Raphaelite hyphen ; 
and who are to be found in the highest state 
of artistic preservation only under the shadow 
of St. Mary’s, Kensington, or of Chelsea Old 
Church. Visitors, at first, professed to be 
shocked by Mr. Rossetti-Brown’s Sunday “ At 
Homes”—we have all felt the same way—at 
first! But they accepted the open invitation, 
and went again, and took their friends with 
them, and they found some amusement in what 
they saw and heard. 

Mr. Burgin tries to be brilliant and epigram- 
matic in his dialogues and in his descriptions ; 
and very often he succeeds, without straining 
very hard. Good is his outline drawing of 
the character and the personality of Mr. 
Marchmont, the money-lender who was “a 
grimly quiet little man, with a mouth like a 
rat-trap, and a habit of dealing out words as 
if they were sovereigns. He carried this pe- 


2 Gascoigne’s “Ghost.” By G. B. Burern. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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culiarity so far, even, as to cut some of them 
in half, and would, no doubt, have quartered 
some of them, had there been any possibility 
of making money by the process.” Bessie is 
the traditional, hardly possible, amusing Lon- 
don lodging-house slavey of fiction. But 
many of Miss Azaveda’s sparkling, scintillat- 
ing speeches sound as if she might have made 
them. She is evidently taken from life, and 
at full length. al 

Tomalyn’s Quest® has upon its title-page a 
statement to the effect that it is written “ by 
G. B. Burgin, author of Gascoigne’s ‘Ghost’,” 
which would lead one to infer that it is a later 
production from the same pen. It bears upon 
its face, however, certain evidences of the ’pren- 
tice hand, both in plot and in diction; and it 
may have been conceived and executed before 
its sister volume saw the light. A more expe- 
rienced romancer would not have invented so 
many unusual names for his characters, or so 
many names containing the unusual letter “ Y.” 
Besides Tomalyn himself, we have Mrs. Airril 
Brangwynn, whom he calls “ The Syren,” Mrs. 
Wyville Baines, Lord Plynlymmon, Mr. Pentley 
Ridge, and Hawtrey Bey. These are even 
worse than the firm of solicitors, Tittlebat and 
Snappem, who doled out the weekly allowance 
to the Ghost of Gascoigne. The incident of 
the mock-duel, in which one of the com- 
batants is shot with current-jelly, is as old, 
in fiction, as is current-jelly itself; but the 
episode of skin-grafting is entirely unhack- 
neyed. The scenes are laid in, and near, Con- 
stantinople, in the present day; and rapid 
and startling is much of the action. The 
men in both books are better than are the 
women, especially the younger women. The 
Syren is a strong and repulsive character, but 
the heroines are somewhat colorless. Neither 
work is likely to make a very lasting impres- 
sion upon the reading public. But each will 
serve to relieve the monotony of an idle hour. 


THERE is rapid and startling action in “ Al- 
fred’s Wife” and in “Two Mormons from 
Muddlety,” lately gathered into one volume, 
under the general title Love in the Backwoods.* 
The backwoods are those of Western Virginia 
during the last years of the Century, and Mr. 
Langdon Elwyn Mitchell must be very famil- 
iar with the deep-tangled wildness of the re- 
gion and of the rough settlers who make it 
their home; for he handles them lovingly and 
carefully, and with no little realistic skill. 
The Two Mormons, and the cat, are the cen- 
tral figures in a comedy; Alfred and Alfred’s 
Wife are playing a tragedy, in which the com- 
ic element is not altogether lacking. Alfred 


3 Tomalyn’s Quest. By G. B. Buren. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers 

4 Love in the Backwoods. Two Stories: *‘Two Mor- 
mons from Muddlety,” “ Alfred’s Wife.” By Lane- 
poN Eutwywn Mircseuvy. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. 


and his Wife would have been more happy to- 
gether if Alfred had not been “so easy and 
mild and soft”—the words are Mrs. Alfred’s 
own. When she had “the mopes and the 
miserables” he neglected to hit her; so she 
went off to be hit by another man ; and it was 
not until Alfred, in his soft, and mild, and 
easy way, had killed the other man, and most 
of the other man’s relations, that peace came 
to a reunited household, and the mopes and 
the miserables ceased to exist. 

Love is the same the world over, in the 
Backwoods, in Constantinople, and in Chel- 
sea S.W. Mr. Mitchell’s ground is newer and 
fresher than is that of the old world. And he 
makes it appear so; and he does it well. 





Mr. W. E. Norris in Clarissa Furiosa’ treats 
of Love in the Backwoods of Grosvenor Place 
and Cadogan Gardens; and Guy Luttrell’s 
wife does not even receive the lashings from 
her husband’s tongue which, sometimes, she 
so richly deserves. He is as gentle and as 
kind and as mildly mannered as is Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s uncivilized hero of the other side of the 
globe, and in both cases is one forced to com- 
miserate the man. 

Mrs. Luttrell starts off alone to fight for the 
Rights of her Sex; she becomes what her bro- 
ther-in-law calls ‘a stump-orating young wo- 
man,” in defence of what she calls the down- 
trodden, She contributes articles upon “ The 
Perjury of Marriage,” upon “The Girl of the 
Future,” and the like, to a periodical called 
“Modern England”; and she contends, to the 
end of her life, that the present-day view of 
the social question is not such tremendous 
nonsense after all. There is indeed, writes 
Mr. Norris, a great deal to be said in support 
of it, as Clarissa discovered to her own sor- 
row; and its discussion in these pages is well 
worth careful attention. A Mrs. Antrobus, 
who does not seem to be related to the author 
of Mr. Stevenson’s “Square of Sevens,” al- 
though she bears the same name, is exceeding- 
ly eloquent upon the subject, in Chapter Thit 
ty-eight of the present work, at “ A Reception 
in Cadogan Gardens,” where a popular author- 
ess reads aloud from her latest, and as yet un- 
published, novel to an audience which is al- 
most as much shocked as were some of the 
guests of Mr. Rossetti-Brown shocked by the 
Skirt Dance or the French Play. Mr. Norris, 
happily, gives the manner not the matter of 
the reader and the reading; and he permits 
Mrs. Antrobus to remark that “you may talk 
until you are black in the face, but you won't 
alter the ways of Nature. Suppose men do 
have the best of it,” she adds; “suppose it is 
better fun to be a man than a woman—what 
then? You can no more make yourself into 
a man than the frog in the fable could turn 
himself into an ox; and the result of all these 
claims upon the part of women is only that 


5 Clarissa Furiosa. By W. E. Norris. 
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they deprive themselves of the happiness 
which Providence meant them to enjoy.” 

Mr. Luttrell does not argue until his com- 
plexion changes. He does not argue at all. 
He simply waits—and wins. And the story 
comes to what its author terms “ A Comfort- 
able Conclusion” through their love for the 
child, whom they are afraid is to be taken 
away from them. 

Mr. Norris’s stories are long, and full of in- 
cident and interest, although they are not as 
frequent as we would like them to be. Since 
‘‘Matrimony;” a very able romance, appeared 
some sixteen or seventeen years ago he has 
done nothing so good as “Clarissa Furiosa.” 
The tale is clean and healthful; and its moral 
is not obtrusive. The character of Uncle Tom 
is well drawn. He is cool, calm and reticent, 
but kindly in heart, and an unusually good 
angel to those about him; while Guy’s imper- 
turbable good-humor, patience, and latent 
strength, despite his native indolence, are 
most attractively set down, and are in marked 
contrast with the attractive impetuosity of his 
wife. Mr. Norris is a man’s man. He writes 
for men rather than for women. But even 
those women who are strong of mind and who 
seek their Rights will sympathize with the 
victory of Mr. Norris’s man, as here narrated, 


IN the story of Frances Waldeaux® Mrs. Re- 
beeea Harding Davis, touching lightly, in pass- 
ing, upon man and wife, and their loves and 
trials, dwells at length npon the loves and 
trials of mother and son. Mrs. Waldeaux, 
married at sixteen, and left a widow before 
she was eighteen, lavished all her affection 
and devotion upon the boy, born with an old 
head upon his shoulders, whom she brought up 
carefully, while she herself was bronght up 
with him. George was very fond of his child- 
ish mother. He thought there was nobody so 
young and so transparent. They had every- 
thing in common, feelings, friends, sympathies, 
and tastes; and they lived an ideal brotherly 
and sisterly existence, the brother being the 
elder of the two—until a sweetheart and wife 
appeared upon the scene, and the trouble be- 
gan. She was not the wife his mother would 
have chosen for him. The mother thought 
she had chosen a wife for him; but in her 
heart of hearts she did not want him to mar- 
ry at all; and her heart of hearts was almost 
broken by the appearance of the intruder. 
Her boy was weaned from her by the first 
sight of a face that was not even pretty; and 
very strong is Mrs. Davis’s account of the 
struggles in the mother’s soul, and her fights 
with herself. Itis an old story; as old as the 
mystery of the wife found by the degenerate 
son of Eve in the Land of Nod in the very be- 
ginning of history, and it has appeared in fic- 
tion from time to time, and in various forms, 

* Frances Waldeaux. By Resecca Hanpine Davis 


Illustrated by T. pg Tuutstrup. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


ever since fiction was. It is a favorite theme 
of the romances out of whom wives and mo- 
thers are made; even the story-tellers who are 
fathers and sons dwell upon it now and then; 
and it will last as long as men are born and 
marry. ‘There she is,” said Frances, looking 
at the little black figure under the tree, “and 
here am I. You can choose 
“Those whom God hath joined together,” 
muttered George. “You know that.” “You 
have known her for three weeks,” cried Fran- 
ces, vehemently, “I gave you life. I have 
been your slave every hour ever since you 
were born. I have lived but for you. Which 
of us has God joined together?” Which of 
them? That is the problem. Mrs. Davis, and 
Mrs. Waldeaux herself, do not solve it. Who 
ever will? 

The tale is not all sad and serious. Bright 
American, natural, girlish girls, and cheerful 
men of various nationalities play prominent 
parts in the drama. They journey together 
through the British Isles and the Continent ; 
and they have pleasant and amusing experi- 
ences, looking at things through fresh young 
eyes and with New-World prejudices. “ What 
is it to us,” said Perry one day, in Seotland; 
“What is it to us that Queen Mary paddled 
over this lake, or that Cromwell’s soldiers 
whitewashed that fresco? Give me a clean 
new American church, anyhow, before all your 
mouldy, tomby cathedrals. These things are 
so many cancelled cheques to me. I have no- 
thing to pay on them.” And in curious con- 
trast with the Sunday “At Homes” of the 
Rossetti-Browns and with Mrs. Luttrell’s Af- 
ternoons at Cadogan Gardens, is Mrs. Davis’s 
description of the soriée at Munich, given by 
two stout Bavarian women of high rank, and 
empty pockets, in shabby gowns and magni- 
ficent jewels. “‘The frocks they make them- 
selves,’ muttered Jean, ‘and the emeralds are 
heirlooms;’” which only American money could 
buy. A famous professional soprano appeared 
in a white-ribboned enclosure, at the end of 
the salon, we are told, and the guests were ar- 
ranged according to their ranks, the Americans 
being in the back row, as having no rank at 
all. When the music was over, and supper 
was announced, the same ceremony was ob- 
served. The Higlhnesses, the hochwohlgeboren 
privy-councillors, the hochgeboren secretaires, 
even the untitled Herren who held some petty 
offices, were ushered with profound deference 
to their seats at the long table; while, at the 
very tail of the procession, the untitled daugh- 
ters of the Great Republic, the mothers of pos- 
sible presidents, were led to the lowest seats, 
No wonder Mr. Perry looked upon the whole 
business as a cancelled checque, and longed 
for some Yankee village Hampden to white- 
wash it all out of modern existence. 

In reviewing “ Dr. Warwick's Daughters” 
in these columns not very long ago, we 
regretted the fact that Mrs. Davis had not 
shown us more of Dr. Warwick’s Wife. We 
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cannot complain, in the present work, of the 
absence of George Waldeaux’s Mother. She 
is the central, predominating, figure, as she is 
the titular figure, in the book. She is created 
for a purpose, and she fulfils her end; although 
she does not altogether solve her problem. 


Ir Mr. Norris is a man’s man who writes for 
his own sex, Miss Ellen Douglas Deland may 
be termed a girl’s girl who writes for girls. 
She treats of girlish tastes and traits in a way 
that girls will like; and the love in her pres- 
ent collection of stories is filial love. Eliza- 
beth, In the Old Herrick House,’ loves the fa- 
ther she has never seen; the young German 
girls “ At the Camerons’” make love to their 
grandmama; and “The Little Red Book” con- 
tains an entry that distracts a loving daugh- 
ter with the fearful thought that she is not 
her own mother’s child. It is all a love quite 
as pure and quite as interesting, in its way, 
as is the love of Clarissa Furiosa, of Mrs. Wal- 
deaux, or of the Backwoods’ characters of Mr. 
Mitchell; and it will help the young people, 
for whom it is depicted, to love one another. 

Miss Deland’s stories are always fresh and 
wholesome; and her people are the Little Wo- 
men of fiction who never grow old. 


AT a reception given lately to Dr. Edward 
Eggleston by his friends of The Authors Club, 
one of the speakers said that there are three 
methods of writing history: first, that which 
is exhibited in the works of Herodotus, who 
wrote fiction as history ; second, that which is 
exhibited in the works of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who mingled his facts with his fiction; and 
third, the method of Dr. Eggleston who wrote 
all his fiction in the first years of his career, 
and thus left himself a clear field for history 
and its hard facts. The contrast would have 
been stronger, perhaps, if,instead of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Captain John Smith had been 
cited; for both he and Dr. Eggleston have 
treated of The Beginners of a Nation,’ and from 
very different points of view. The elder au- 
thor, as one of the Beginners of the Nation 
himself, spoke as an eye-witness, and he should 
jhave spoken the truth; but the Jater author, 
writing after a lapse of more than two cen- 
turies and a half, declares that “no person of 
critical judgment can make a thorough com- 
parison of Smith’s successive books without 
being convinced of the ineradicable tendency 
of his mind to romance in narrating adven- 
ture, especially his own adventure. Even his 
style, where his vanity speaks, loses something 
of its native directness and force,” Dr. Eggle- 
ston adds. 

Nothing of this can be said of Dr. Eggle- 
ston. Subsequent to the appearance of “The 

1 In the Old Herrick House, and Other Stories. By 
E.tten Dovertas Detann. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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Hoosier Schoolmaster,” in which, perhaps, he 


narrated some of his own adventures, and of 
“Roxy,” and “The Faith Doctor,” the ten- 
dency of his mind was turned to A History of 
Life in the United States; in no way has he 
lost anything of his native force and direct- 
ness in matter and in manner; and with his 
facts fiction is never mingled, except to be re- 
futed. 

Dr. Eggleston does not seem to agree with 
the late Douglas Campbell in attributing to 
the Dutch, and to the English who imbibed 
Dutch ideas, the success of the Beginners in 
making the Nation. He says that in giving 
his account of the origin of the United States 
he is telling the story of English achievement ; 
and that he is tracing from their sources the 
various and even complex movements that re- 
sulted in the early English settlements in 
America, and in the rise of a great nation with 
English speech, and English traditions. His 
work is an admirable work, admirably ar- 
ranged. It has a complete descriptive Index, 
signed by Mr. Charles Alexander Nelson; and 
at the close of every chapter are a series of 
what are termed “ Elucidations” or Notes, to 
which particular attention is called on the 
margin of almost every page. The period and 
the ground covered in the present volume are 
comparatively short and small, dealing as it 
does with the settlement and early annals of 
the colonies of Massachusetts, Maryland and 
Virginia. But upon this ground, at that period, 
Dr. Eggleston appears to be thoroughly at 
home; especially when he dwells at length 
upon the evolution of Puritanism and Separa- 
tism. He is not always exactly reverent in 
his handling of the Beginners who lived in 
Plymouth or thereabouts. “The Puritan was 
never easy unless he was uneasy; and he was 
sure to be uneasy within when there was 
none to molest from without,” he writes in 
Chapter I., Book III. Elsewhere he says, “I 
have disregarded that convention which 
makes it obligatory for a writer of American 
history to explain that intolerance in the first 
settlers was not just like other intolerance, 
and that their cruelty and injustice were justfi- 
able under the circumstances. This walking 
backwards to throw a mantle over the naked- 
ness of ancestors may be admirable as an ex- 
ample of diluvian piety ; but it is none the less 
reprehensible in the writing of history.” As 
he has stepped forward to cast off the mantle 
worn by the author of “ The Generall Historie 
of Virginia, New England, and the Summer 
Isles,” so has he exhibited to us a number of 
the resident worthies in their shirt-sleeves ! 

The book, as 4 history, is the result of 
enormous original research ; and it is of great 
interest and value to all readers. The style, 
as will be inferred, from the extracts quoted 
above, is forcible, clear, and epigrammatiec, with 
a touch of humor and delicate satire which are 
very refreshing as mingled with the naturally 
dry solidity of the theme. 
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